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OUR CHIMES FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


* How soft the music of those village. 
bells, 

Falling at intervals upon the ear 

In cadence sweet, now dying all away, 

Now pealing loud again, and louder still, 

Clear and sonorous as the gale comes on! 

With easy force it opens all the cells 

Where mem’ry slept. Wherever I have 
heard 

A kindred melody, the scene recurs, 

And with it all its pleasures and its 
pains, 

Such comprehensive views the spirit 
takes, 

That in a few short moments I retrace 

(As in a map the voyager his course) 

The winding of my way.” 


Cowper had heard the chimes 
ringing in more than forty new years, 
when he wrote these beautiful verses, 
and had experienced the melancholy 
truth of Pope’s remark, that every 
year carries something dear away 
with it; yet not destroying or defac- 
ing, but only removing it into a softer 
and more soothing twilight. Pous- 
sin’s charming picture of a Tomb in 
Arcadia, is only the past year put 
into an allegory. And if so, this is 
the hour to read it in; when, in the 
happy words of a late naturalist, the 
repose of wearied nature seems to 
mark the decline and termination of 
existence in many things that ani- 
mated the green and joyous months 
ofsummer. The rare note of a bird 
is feeble and melancholy, and no insect 
hums in the field; the breeze passes 
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by us like a sigh; we hear it, and it 
is = for ever. 

‘rom this solemn steeple of time to 
which we have ascended by three hun- 
dred and sixty-five steps, what a vast 
and diversified landscape is open to 
oureyes! A rich and woody scene! 
That elm-tree, which waved its dark 
branches before /Eneas in his sub- 
terranean pilgrimage, might have 
been planted here, with its change- 
fulness, its shadows, and its dreams: 


** Quam sedem somnia vulgo 
Vana tenere ferunt, foliisque sub omnibus 
herent.” 


How much hoped for, and how 
little won ; what copious sowing, and 
what a blight upon the fruit! What 
tremendous leaps of ambition that 
lifted us to nothing, but only ex- 
hibited us, like Swift’s landlord, al- 
ways climbing, and always in the 
same place; and yet when the cold 
and frosty light of reasoning memory 
plays over these visions and.dreams 
of the past, they seem to sparkle with 
a certain beauty. The winter tree 
of the poet might be taken for their 
image :— 


“ The crystal drops 
That trickle down the branches, fast con« 
geal’d, 
Shoot into pillars of pellucid length, 
And prop the pile they but adorn’d be« 
fore. 
Here grotto within grotto safe defies 
B 
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The sunbeam ; there emboss’d and fretted 
wild, 

The growing wonder takes a thousand 
shapes, 

Capricious, in which fancy seeks in vain 

The likeness of some object seen before.” 


We said that Poussin’s picture 
of a Tomb in Arcadia is only the 

ast year put into an allegory ; and 
it is in the very nature of bells to 
bring out this tone of sorrow. Every 
chime has its connecting toll. Even 
in the festival and enjoyment of life 
the sound is audible to the heart. 
The voluptuary hears it. “I feel a 
something which makes me think 
that, if I ever reach near to old age, 
like Swift, I shall die at top first.” 
This was the apprehension of Lord 
Byron. He tried to sneer it away. 

e did not fear idiotcy or madness ; 
he even supposed that some quieter 
stages of both might be preferable to 
much of what men think the pos- 
session of their senses. In the gar- 
den of his fancy he had a sepulchre, 
and this spectral tomb of intellect cast 
a dreary shade over the bloom of 
Arcadia. The past year put into an 
allegory !—yes, but every year in- 
creases the size of that tomb. At first, 
flowers overhang and conceal it, but 
it gradually grows and lours upon 
the eye. Conscience is served by 
industrious, though invisible genii, 
who are paeney labouring. 
Swift saw it during many years; one 
might say that he watched it build- 
ing. He was, indeed, the most awful 
illustration of it. His death was a 
show in the literal sense. During 
the two dreadful years of the malady, 
his servants exhibited him. The 
father of one of Walter Scott's most 
intimate friends might have gratified 
his curiosity in this manner. 

We are standing on this steeple of 
time, and reflection clears the air, 
and memory rings her bells all to no 
purpose and in vain, if we do not 
review the path we have been tread- 
ing, and mark out a directer as well 
as a safer one for the next journey. 
We shall derive no benefit from 


climbing to the top, if we carry with 


us no increase of knowledge when 
we go down. Even while Gray was 
complaining that his own hours glided 
uselessly by, he urged Mason to 
activity, and declared his admiration 
of those travellers who leave some 
traces of their footsteps behind them. 
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“ Do not sit making verses that never 
will be written,” was the lively re- 
monstrance of Mrs. Thrale to her 
stout friend the philosopher, when 
he had cnheninll the indolence of 
swinging upon gates for the idleness 
of meaning to write. We cannot 
help growing older, but the great 
thing is to grow wiser. Each suc- 
cessive week locks the gate of its pre- 
decessor ; but though it closes the 
gate, it keeps the key. Thus every 
week is a monument guarded and 
shewn by the week that follows it; 
and, when studded with the rich 
jewels of wise hours and holy minutes, 
it not only diffuses a light into the 
distance, but attracts and cheers other 
pilgrims as well as ourselves. Ofall 
the graves that ought to be visited, 
those of departed years bave the 
strongest interest for ourselves. 
Crusader of eastern lands, or martyr 
of our own, may be more dazzling to 
our fancy, or more eloquent to our 
hearts ; but neither speaks such so- 
lemn lessons. The dust of our own 
creations—our hopes, our thoughts, 
our virtues, and our sins—are to us 
the most costly deposit in the great 
burial-ground of the universe. It 
would be a wild and a terrible spec- 
tacle if all the millions who fell be- 
neath the Roman eagle were sud- 
denly to start from the depths of the 
earth; if the fierce Briton were to 
spring up with his shield and bow 
under our forest oaks, or the Cartha- 
ginian fleet — its sails to the 
Italian sun. We might tremble at 
the vision, and the cheek might grow 
pale. But how much more ceeeliing 
would be the instantaneous resur- 
rection of the last year, with the 
history of every man in his hand! 
Adam Clarke has recorded the be- 
wildering epitome of life that rushed 
upon him in the very moment and 
catastrophe of drowning ; but this 
resurrection would give some things 
yet vivider and awfuller. It has 
been said of those by whom the blood 
of humanity was shed, that the sound 
of their own footstep startles them, 
as if it were the cry of an accuser, 
while the rustling of the tree and the 
murmur of the stream sound like a 
clamorous demand for punishment ; 
that they feel as if they had arrayed 
against themselves the whole visible 
creation—sun, moon, stars, and fo- 
rests, publishing their crime. Surely 
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this is a frightful visitation; but 
stabs of our own conscience speak in 
fiercer accents, and the apparition of 
our past days would be the most 
thrilling tale that could be uttered 


«« By the chimney’s edge, 
That in our ancient, uncouth, country 
style, 
With huge and thick projection, over- 
brows 
Large space beneath.” 


It is a very ha thing for us 
when the chines TF the aon year 
have called us up into the steeple 
before many of them have been rung 
in. It is always a delightful reflec- 
tion to feel that we may — 
future conduct by our past. en, 
at all events, we are enabled to start 
with some capital, an occasional run 
by temptation or folly will not break 
us. We have still something to fall 
back on—still possess some specie in 
the cellar. “All my amusements 
are reduced to the idle business of 
my little garden, and to the reading 
of idle books, where the mind is sel- 
dom called on.” This was the con- 
dition of Chesterfield, old, angry, and 
deaf, in his hermitage at Blackheath. 
He had gold, indeed, in the cellar, 
but it was of a base currency, and 
without the legal superscription. 
Bacon had not one good coin in his 
pocket when he made the despicable 
and desperate appeal to James I., 
Si tu deseris, perimus. How much 
happier the education given by Henry 
Sidney to his son! “Bless you, my 
sweet boy! Perge, perge, my Robin, 
in the filial fear of God, and in the 
meanest imagination of yourself.” 
And surely it would be a noble and 
an inspiring sight to behold the 
Grecian story of piety and affection 
thus transferred to a different coun- 
try, and fulfilled in a different ob- 
ject; to see the time that is gone 
continually brought back to cherish, 
to strengthen, and to support the 
time that is come ; to feel the wasted 
virtue of our manhood invigorated by 
the life-giving current of our youth, 
the decrepitude and exhaustion of 
the parent refreshed by the glowing 
bosom of the child. Thus, in a 
higher sense than even the poetic 
eye foresaw in its rapture and pro- 
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phecy, may the child become the 
father of the man. 

But let us not be mistaken. We 
have neither recommendation nor 
panegyric for all the languages and 
none of the absurdities at ten years 
old. We remember the description 
of a larch ;* brittle, thin, perking, 
premature, upstart, monotonous, wit 
no massiveness of limb, no variety of 
outline, no prominences and recesses 
for the lights and shadows to play in ; 
and we recollect, also, the moral of 
the description;—when you have 
seen one larch, you have seen all. 
Not so with any child of whom the 
man is the son. When you have 
seen one specimen of the scholastical 
patent, you have seenall. We want 
a fruitfuller soil of learning to send 
up richer juices to the trunk and the 
branches. Then the rich gleams of 
imagination may shine in the ver- 
dant depths; the solemn shade of 
philosophy may subdue and har- 
monise the glare; and the youthful 
scholar may resemble the charming 
friend of Steele, who was never be- 
held but with delight by her visitors, 
and never admired but with pain to 
herself. Of all common education 
we say, in the exquisite simile of 
Webster,— 


* Tis e’en like one, that on a winter's 
night 

Takes a long slumber o’er a dying fire, 

As loath to part from ’t ; yet parts thence 
more cold 

Than when he first sat down.” 


In looking to ourselves, we are, in 
the truest sense of the word, pro- 
tecting our country. The decline 
and fall of an empire begin in a 
family. National guilt is only the 
multiplication of individual vices. 
Commerce interdicted, laws violated, 
population thinned, kingdoms vanish- 
ing, the fabric of society crumbling 
—who has not read that tempestuous 
page in European history, and who 
does not know its authors? Who 
shall remove every apprehension of 
that page being again set up in type, 
which the hastiest eye may be able 
to read? But though it never be 
reprinted, there are signs in the sky 
that may well induce us to look to 
our moral as well as to our physical 





* Guesses at Truth. 
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strength. There are other defences 
of a country beside those of her 
coasts. 

It has been asserted of every im- 
perial state, that it must be con- 
stantly in movement, advancing or 
retiring, never stationary. Aggres- 
sion is the condition of its existence. 
Conquest thus becomes the animating 
principle of its frame, the source of 
its motion and its grandeur. What- 
ever interferes with the action of 
this principle, affects also the energy 
and nerve of the state itself. An 
impeded circulation is shewn in the 
torpor of the members. And as, 
when the heart ceases to beat, the 
body ceases to move ; so, when the 
state ceases to conquer, it ceases to 


We may read this truth upon the 
monuments of the past, but he must 
be blind, indeed, who does not per- 
ceive it in the history of the present. 
We recognise at this hour the action 
of the same tremendous tide of em- 
pire, which, during so many centu- 
ries, has been setting into the shores 
of barbarism or civilisation; at one 
time sweeping from Greece into Per- 
sia, and at another, from Rome into 
Britain ; which now thunders in the 
ears of Morocco, startles the Circas- 
sian chief in his mountain solitude, 
and dies away with a sullen murmur 
in the recesses of the Punjaub. The 
stormy echo in India is, indeed, only 
the roar of our own assault. She, 
so far as foreign enemies are con- 
cerned, still wears 


“ Her plumed 
And jewell’d turban with a smile of 
peace.” 


With regard to ourselves, the tide 
of advancing and impatient empire 
beats upon distant countries. The 
defiles of the Caucasus are beyond 
our fears, while the wave of French 
ambition breaks over the burning 
sands of Algeria. But our day of 
terror and of trial may be advancing. 
Of every tide there is a receding 
swell. Repelled, or triumphant in 
one direction, it turns in another. 
Retiring from Africa, it may roll 
upon Europe. That principle of ag- 
gression, which is the principle of 
imperial existence, will manifest its 
presence by the restless energy it 
communicates ; and we may yet be- 
hold the foam of the breakers, of 
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which we have hitherto heard only 
the remote thunder. 

And if that tide shall ever dash 
upon England, may we not expect it 
to set in with storm and fury from 
the opposite coast of France? From 
the wise, the generous, the brave of 
that nation—from the men who love 
their country, and cherish her re- 
nown,—we have no unprovoked hos- 
tilities to anticipate or to fear. They 
will feel that France can give ample 
room to the swelling spirit of her im- 
perial heart in the glorious labours 
of peace and colonisation. But what 
nation is composed of patriots? In 
France the revolutionary temper still 
lives ; repressed, it was not subdued ; 
its languor may be quickened at any 
hour by popular stimulants into fe- 
rocity and hatred. In the altered 
words of Montesquieu, the tyranny 
was struck, but not the tyrant. The 
despotism of the masses continues, if 
not asserted; the electrical flame 
wants only a conductor; the first 
flash will kindle an atmosphere 
charged with fire; and a future Mi- 
rabeau might hurry a Joinville to 
Brest, or a Bugeaud to Boulogne. 

It is not that we fear the threat 
or the invader. ‘The insulted ma- 
jesty of the nation would speedily 
rise in its collectec might, to rebuke 
and demolish the assailants. But 
warfare has an awful method of con- 
centrating the sufferings and the 
losses of years. Moreover, every 
crisis teaches desperation ; this most 
of all. An English fieet behind; 
an enthusiastic army before; a na- 
tional insurrection around,—crops 
blasted, cities burning—the meanest 
soldier in the enemy's camp would 
feel that the scabbard had been 
thrown away. And if any sen- 
tence were borrowed from the fiery 
lips of Catiline to quicken the droop- 
ing valour of the invading legions, 
it would surely be this, “ Animus, 
etas, virtus vestra hortantur ; PRx- 
TEREA NECESSITUDO QU ETIAM TI- 
MIDOS FORTES FACIT.” 

These are terrors which we lave 
no intention of quieting by any ar- 
rangement of Sir Willoughby Gor- 
don, excellent as that would assur- 
edly be. The War-Office can raise 
regiments, but not men. The highest 
kind of drill cannot be taught by the 
serjeant. Heroes of Marathon are 
never enlisted. But they can be 
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created; and the great instrument 
in the work is the moral discipline 
of a religious education. Every pa- 
triot is a soldier; and the Greek 
poet shewed himself a statesman, 
when he affirmed a living fortifica- 
tion to be of all ramparts the most 
impregrable. We think that a warn- 
ing cry comes from this: steeple of 
1845 years; and that a mournful 
recollection of national opportunities 
of improvement neglected and lost, 
may be heard intermingled with the 
joyous chimes that welcome the 
stranger. It is never too late to im- 
prove. Let the exhortation of Chal- 
mers be remembered. Let the streets, 
and lanes, and those deep intricacies 
that teem with human life, be ex- 
plored and cleansed ; let that “mass 
which is so dense of mind, and there- 
fore so dense of immortality, be 
penetrated in the length and breadth 
of it.” Bolingbroke remarked, in 
reference to his plan for a general 
history of Europe, that every man 
ought to feel himself bound to give an 
account even of his leisure ; and in the 
midst of solitude, to be of some use 
to society. We hope that the lesson 
will not be forgotten by any of our 
readers. The slightest effort in a 
good cause will not be without some 
profit. The spare minutes of a year 
are sure labourers, if they be kept 
to their work. They can throw 
down and build up; they can dig, 
or they can empty. Despise not their 
stature or their strength. ‘There is 
a tradition in Barbary, that the sea 
was once entirely absorbed and swal- 
lowed by ants. 

A determination to do good wher- 
ever, whenever, and however we can, 
will be an excellent step in the right 
direction. It will be one ofthe most 
harmonious chimes for the new year ; 
nay, it will help to make the steeple 
of time musical in our praise; thus 
celebrating the sacred marriage of 
meditation and activity, of theory 
and practice. Wordsworth has sung 
with truth, if not with his usual 
eloquence :— 


“ Farewell, farewell the heart that lives 
alone, 
Housed in a dream, at distance from 
the kind ! 
Such happiness, wherever it be known, 
Is to be pitied, for ’tis surely blind.” 


The absolute abstraction of thought 
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from ourselves, which the noble and 
misguided Algernon Sidney admired 
and cherished, is one of the rare 
achievements of valorous discipline 
ana triumphant self-denial. The 
multitude shut out their brethren by 
a high wall of partition, and enjoy 
themselves leisurely upon the sunny 
side; others, on the contrary, sit 
shiveriag on the shady side, and re- 
fuse, with all the indignation of mar- 
tyrdom, a glimpse of the sun. And 
here we have the voluptuary, and 
there the ascetic. Cannot the wall 
be broken down, so as to admit the 
air and the heat at the same time ? 
so as to make men what Coleridge 
says St. Paul was— Christians and 
entlemen? The father of Philip 

idney thought so, when he ad- 
monished him: “Give yourself to 
be merry, for you degenerate from 
your father, if you find not your- 
self most able in wit and body 
to do any thing when you be most 
merry.” And again, “ Study, and en- 
deavour yourself to be virtuously oc- 
cupied.” There is only one method 
of achieving this object, according to 
the last publication of Mr. Newman, 
“Tt is in vain to lock out for mis- 
sionaries for China or Africa, or 
evangelists for our great towns, or 
Christian attendants on the sick, or. 
teachers of the ignorant, on such a 
scale of numbers as the need requires, 
without the doctrine of Purgatory ; 
for thus the sins of youth are turned 
to account by the profitable penance 
of manhood; and terrors, which the 
philosopher scorns in the individual, 
become the benefactors and earn the 
ratitude of nations.” This is a com- 
ortable encouragement to the Na- 
tional Society and the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s lay-readers. They will ac- 
complish nothing without a fraud; 
and all their offices and institutions 
will be of no avail without a Fire- 
assurance! Alas! no chimes, we 
hope, from Time’s venerable tower, 
will welcome this pestilent doctrine 
into the fair domains of the year that 
is coming. At least if chimes there 
be, they shall not be ours. The dis- 
mal howl of a false tradition shall 
never terrify us from its twilight 
cave of antiquity. We listen to its 
voice as to the melancholy roar of 
the Virgilian gate-keeper. We know 
where to gather the golden bough 
that shall ensure a safe and happy 
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pane. This once fixed upon the 
threshold of darkness, the gloom and 
terror of the pilgrimage are over and 
. A serener landscape dawns 
fore us :— 


** Locos letos et ameena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque be- 
atas.” 


These, then, are some of our chimes 
for the new year. Other bells may 
ring a livelier peal, but, we think, 
not a truer one. In ali chiming 
there is sadness, but sadness that only 
sweetens the joy. The wind and the 
rain endear the fireside, and May 
herself looks lovelier for the winter 
cloak she throws off. “Still I live 
here,” wrote Johnson, “by my own 
self, and have had of late very bad 
nights; but then, I have had a pig 
to dinner, which Mr. Perkins gave 
me. Thus life is chequered.” Let 
it be so with ours. 

We have led our readers into 
the steeple of time, that they may 
behold the country behind and be- 
fore them. The road has taken a 


new turn, but it will lead through 
scenery very similar to the former. 
It may be a wise rule to keep as 
much as pom in the middle of it, 


for it will not be forgotten that two 
roads run nearly parallel, and seem 
occasionally to intersect each other. 
Experience, however, has set up suf- 
ficient hand-posts to guide the tra- 
veller. But a cautious eye is neces- 
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sary. “ The swerving of a step may 
be so slight as to be scarcely ob- 
served, yet a wide angle may at 
length result from successive incon- 
siderable flexions.” For some of us 
there wr be more than one sepul- 
chre in the Arcadia that is opening 
upon the eye. Perhaps, even the 
beaten path may be obliterated b 

some descending water-flood of diff 
culty or trial. And if the land be- 
come a stormy sea, it matters nothing. 


“Ob, blindness to the future! kindly 


given, 
That each may fill the circle mark’d by 
Heaven.” 


Whatever may be the cold and hun- 
er of the disconsolate heart, it shall 
satisfied and warmed. We read 
of those who had toiled all night, 
that “as soon as they were come to 
land, they saw a fire of coals there, 
and fish laid thereon, and bread.” 
It was a lonely shore ; yet an unex- 
ected fire cheered, and a strange 
fisitor illuminated it. If there be 
any truth in the chimes of ages, it 
shall be so with us. The night of 
the present may be toilsome, and 
dark, and unprofitable ; but a clear 
fire burns, and a rich repast is spread 
upon the tranquil shore of the future. 
Happy for us if we leave behind us 
this brief epitaph,— 


‘ Proved by the ends of being, to have 
been,” 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CRIME, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
FAMILIAR HISTORY, 


No. L 


WILLIAM HORNE. 


We are inclined to believe that at- 
tention has never yet been turned, 
as it might be, to one of the most 
important questions which can ex- 
ercise the mind of a thinking man. 
Crime prevails on all sides of us: 
and the circumstances attending its 
commission and its consequences, as 
they affect both the guilty and the 
innocent, are set forth in every news- 
paper that comes into our hands ; but 
to trace back each offence to its remote 
causes, to follow the trail from step to 
step, till we reach the first faint out- 
lines of the path, by pursuing which 
the individual has won for himself a 
frightful notoriety, no one worthy to 
be accounted a philosopher has ever, 
as far as we are aware, attempted. 
The Christian moralist, it is true, 
finds a direct and easy solution to all 
difficulties. He quotes the words of 
Holy Writ; and, assuring us that 
“ the heart of man is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked,” 
he flatters himself that in the beset- 
ting corruption of human nature the 
source of all the outrages upon right 
and decency that shock our moral 
sense is tobe found. Wehave no desire 
to enter into controversy with him. 
Believing, as firmly as he does, that the 
Bible is the word of God, we believe 
also that there is no living man who 
can assert with truth that he is free 
from many movements to evil. But 
crime and moral evil are very dif- 
ferent things; and though the one 
may be shewn to be in many instances 
the excess of the other, it is a lame 
order of reasoning which would, 
therefore, lead to the conclusion that 
both are, through the operation of 
the same causes, to be accounted for. 

Again, there are persons in the 
world, acute and clever men in their 
way, who tell us that vice and 
virtue are mere accidents, because, 
in point of fact, they are the results 
of physical organisation. Dr. Combe 
will manipulate a head, and pro- 
nounce, when he is done with it, that 
the wearer cannot, unless restrained 
by an influence that is irresistible, 


- 


escape from the commission of some 
hideous crime. And here again, 
though ourselves no believers in 
phrenology, we should be slow to 

ronounce that Dr. Combe is abso- 
utely in error. The heads of some 
of the most remarkable criminals 
which the last half century has pro- 
duced have undergone, if we are not 
mistaken, phrenological examination ; 
and the results were, in every in- 
stance, such as to confirm, to a cer- 
tain extent, Dr. Combe’s theory. 
But Dr. Combe’s theory no more 
touches the root of the difficulty, 
than it is laid bare by the more com- 
prelensive assumption of the Christ- 
lan reasoner. It may be that men’s 
passions, when indulged to excess, 
work upon the surface of their skulls 
as the habitual exercise of the arm 
or the leg enlarges the muscles of 
the limb. But the question still re- 
mains, “‘ What in the beginning led 
to such excessive indulgence ?” and 
how came the man, seeking his own 
ie throughout, to brace 

imself up to the perpetration of some 
deed, the discovery of which must, as 
he feels all along, lead to his irretriev- 
able ruin? We confess that, be the 
doctrine of the phrenologist in other 
respects as rational as it may, in this 
it fails to supply the information 
that we seek. It deals with effects, 
whereas we desire to become ac- 
quainted with causes; for it is only 
by laying these bare to the percep- 
tion and the right understanding of 
mankind, that we can hope to put 
society upon the way of training its 
members so that crime, if it do not 
absolutely cease, shall at least become 
less frequent than it has heretofore 
been in the world. Of course our 
renenens is not to be understood as 
applicable to men in a mere state of 
nature. The savage has no right 
perception of the difference between 
ood and evil. An arbitrary code of 

is own he every where possesses, of 
which the particular enactments not 
unfrequently contradict the pre- 
judices of his more civilised brother. 
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But of him we do not desire to take an 
account. If we deal with him at all, it 
ought to be entertaining a constant 
desire to reclaim him ; toteach him our 
arts, to communicate to him our feel- 
ings, and to lead him forward to per- 
ceive and rightly to appreciate what 
is in itself good. Till we shall have 
done this, he is no fit subject for our 
study; and as neither the means nor 
the opportunity of accomplishing so 
great an end happen at this moment 
to be accessible to us, we will, with 
our reader's leave, pass him by, and 
look exclusively to the condition of 

rsons who, being born in a Christ- 
ian land, have, at least in theory, the 
wisest of all moral rules to guide 
them — we mean the volume of the 
New Testament. 

And here it may be necessary to 
explain at the outset what we mean 
by the term crime, as_ contradis- 
tinguished from moral evil ; for it is 
a great mistake to suppose that the 
one is necessary to, and in all cases 
the consummation and perfection of 
the other. Crime, according to our 
present theory, is an offence, not so 
much against the eternal law of right, 
as against society; the maintenance 
of which, to any useful purpose, de- 
pends upon the exemption which is 
secured to each of its members sepa- 
rately against a certain class of out- 
rages. ‘To take away the life of our 
fellow man, for example, except in 
defence of our own, is crime. To 
appropriate to our own use goods or 
money that belong to another, is 
crime also. Perjury in a court of 
law is likewise crime ; for it impedes, 
and may render impracticable, the 
due administration of justice. For- 
gery, swindling, and the whole cate- 
gory of frauds come under the same 

ead; they are attacks upon pro- 
rty. In like manner we must 
include adultery in our list of crimes, 
at least in cases where a married wo- 
man is concerned; because its con- 
sequences may be, and often are, that 
a spurious offspring is imposed upon 
a family, to the manifest violation of 
the rights of those who are by such 
means deprived of the whole or a 
rtion of the fortune which would 
ave otherwise come to them. On 
the other hand, we do not account 
either the promiscuous intercourse of 
the sexes, or habits of untruth, or 
drunkenness, or dissolute talk, as 
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crimes. The moral guilt of all of 
them is great; indeed it sometimes 
happens that, when tried bya higher 
standard than that of society’s re- 
quirements, the guilt of the mere 
sinner will prove to be greater than 
that of a criminal of the first class ; 
but, for obvious reasons, there would 
be neither wisdom nor justice in 
awarding to such offences the sort of 
punishment that waits upon crime. 
Take a case which has often occurred, 
and may be expected often to occur 
again. A man, upright in his trans- 
actions with his fellow men, who has 
heretofore enjoyed an irreproachable 
reputation, discovers that his wife or 
daughter has been seduced. He 
broods over the wrong perhaps many 
days, and at last falls in with the 
scoundrel who has blighted his do- 
mestic peace, and kills him. He is 
arrested, thrown into prison, tried, 
and, it may be, hanged for murder ; 
whereas the miscreant to whom is 
owing the desolate and degraded con- 
dition of a whole family would have 
escaped scot free, had not the criminal 
taken the law into his own hands. 
Which of the two was morally the 
more guilty ? 

Crime and moral evil may be 
cognate the one to the other, but 
there is no necessary connexion be- 
tween them. The former may origi- 
nate in the pressure of absolute want, 
or in the mere lack of self-control 
under sudden and violent excite- 
ment; in either of which cases its 
reality is compatible with a very 
slight amount of moral depravity. 
The latter is invariably the result of 
an ill-regulated education; which, 
though it may have stored the me- 
mory with knowledge, and stimulated 
both the imagination and the reason- 
ing faculty, has failed to teach that, 
in order to form the character, self- 
control in matters of small as well 
as of great importance, and the habit 
of repressing and thwarting our 
own wishes, even when the object 
desired may in itself be innocent, are 
absolutely necessary. The criminal 
is often as much entitled to our pity 
as to our censure. The sinner (for 
we must borrow a word from the 
theologian, though we desire to be 
understood as treating our subject 
more as a matter of moral science 
than of religion) deserves at all times 
our unmitigated abhorrence. His one 
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moving principle is selfishness. At 
the same time we believe it will be 
found upon inquiry, that the darkest 
crimes which stain the annals of 
guilt have all come out of habitual 
surrender of the will to the entice- 
ments of moral evil; and that one 
offence in particular has in every age 
been more prolific in these than all 
other offences put together. 

We are no ascetics ; neither do we 
profess to be of the number of those 
who charge it as an imperfection 
against Nature’s laws, that she has 
implanted in the breasts of the op- 
posite sexes a strong desire to come 
together. The sentiment or passion 
to which we allude, and which leads 
to marriage and the a ar of 
the species, is not only innocent in 
itself, but praiseworthy. Out of it 
arise some of the noblest traits that 
adorn the human character ; — dis- 
interestedness, self-denial, the de- 
votion of one will to another ; and it 
is the undousted source of all those 
pure and holy aiiections on the com- 
parative strength or weakness of 
which civilisation may, in a great 
measure, be said to depend. But it 
must, to produce these happy results, 
be guided and controlled by an in- 
fluence more potent than itself; for 
if it once establish an ascendancy over 
the mind — particularly in youth, 
which is most open to its insidious 
advances — the whole moral being of 
the man becomes vitiated. No mat- 
ter with what quickness of parts 
the sensualist is gifted. He may 
or may not exercise his intellectual 
faculties as he grows up, but it will 
never be in the prosecution of a noble 
or righteous purpose; and should he 
chance to be of a dull capacity, then 
is it difficult to put a limit to the 
degree of degradation to which he 
may ultimately fall; for there is 
positively no crime of which the un- 
imaginative slave of lust may not be 
led into the commission, not hur- 
riedly but deliberately, and, as it 
would seem, in perfect freedom from 
the checks of remorse. 

A remarkable instance of this sort 
was brought to light in this country 
something less than a hundred years 
ago, of which, because it seems. fully 
to illustrate the theory that we are 
now broaching, we shall proceed to 
give an account. 

Butterly Manor—an old-fashioned 
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house, beset with gable-ends and 
surmounted by high stacks of chim- 
neys—stands, or ratiier stood, a cen- 
tury ago, in the parish of Partridge, 
Derbyshire. It was one of a class 
of mansions which have well- nigh 
ee from this country ; not 
very large, yet having a certain air 
of respectability about them, of which 
the dates might be taken any time 
between the eighth Henry and the 
accession of the first re lg and of 
which we are accustomed, somewhat 
inaccurately, to speak as Elizabethan. 
The mansions in question all bear, 
where they yet survive, a remarkable 
family likeness one to another. You 
find in each a rather long front, with 
a porch about the —— entrance ; 
gables at either flank which face in 
three separate directions ; two rows 
of leaded windows, all opening as 
casements; and on the show or 
parlour side of the house, con- 
siderably ornamented; while the 
materials out of which the whole 
structure arise never vary. Red 
brick and oak timber are wr 
employed in the construction of suc 
houses, and they are roof2d over 
with tiles, and almost always stand 
either at the end of a grass court 
which divides them from a village, 
or within a small paddock, which 
lies chiefly in front, and is cut off 
from the public road by a thorn 
hedge. 

Butterly Manor, like all other 
mansions of its class, was long the 
residence of a family, the head of 
which holding a place in society 
distinct from that of the yeoman, 
scarcely aspired to take his seat on 
the bench beside the magistrates or 
squirearchy ofthe county. Together 
with the moderate estate that ap- 
pertained to it, it had been in pos- 
session of the Hornes for longer time 
than can with truth be given to the 
pedigree of many a family of higher 
pretensions ; and, till the occurrence 
of events of which it will be our 
business in the course of the following 
narrative to speak, there was not one 
of all its owners but had established 
for himself a right to the respect of 
his neighbours by the character for 
honesty and good conduct, and of 
liberal hospitality, that appertained 
tohim. But with them we are not 
now concerned. 

It was towards the evening of a 
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dull September day, that in a large 
wainscoted apartment—an upper 
chamber in the house of which we 
are now speaking —an old man lay 
dying. Shrivelled and shrunk he 
was, for the weight of a hundred 
years was upon him, and his dull 
grey eye stood wide open, moving 
neither to the right nor to the left, 
but abiding fixed—fixed as the hand 
of death could render it on the an- 
tique canopy which surmounted the 
antique on which he was lying. 
The hangings of the couch — heavy 
chintz of a faded yellow, interspersed 
with faded flowers of red and blue— 
were in part drawn back; and on a 
rush - bottomed arm - chair, beside 
which stood a chamber-table sur- 
mounted with phials, a cup, a glass, 
and other sad furniture of a sick 
chamber, a middle-aged woman sat 
near him. She seemed to have had 
her powers of watchfulness a good 
deal taxed of late ; that is to say, her 
eye-lids went together, as it would 
appear, involuntarily, and she nodded 
from time to time as those are apt to 
do who fight against the advances of 
sleep and are worsted. Her sleep, 
however, was neither deep nor re- 


freshing, for the movement of her 


own head downwards broke it ; 
and the faintest murmur, the slight- 
est stir of the patient, caused her 
to rouse up and observe him. At 
last he spoke ; and though it was in 
a tone so feeble as hardly to give to 
his words an articulate sound, she 
was up and leaning over him, and 
eager, as it seemed, to catch and 
comprehend his meaning in a mo- 
ment. 

“ Martha,” whispered the dying 
man, “my hour is at hand. am 
going ! ise me a little upon the 
pillow, and moisten my lips. I must 
speak to the boys once more. There, 
that will do. Nowadrink—a drink 
of the cordial, and then go and send 
them both hither.” 

The woman lifted the feeble old 
man asa nurse raises an infant, ar- 
ranged some pillows under his head 
and shoulders so as to place him in a 
half-recumbent position, put a little 
ether to his lips which he swallowed 

ily, and quitted the apartment. 

n a few minutes the tramp of heavy 
feet sounded on the dark staircase ; 
and the chamber-door being opened, 
by no means softly, two men, well 
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advanced in years, approached the 
bed-side. 

“ You are come at last,” said the 
old man, speaking in a more audible 
tone than he had been able to com- 
mand while his nurse was near him. 
“TI have looked for you all day, 
knowing that I should not see an- 
other; but you did not so much as 
look in to satisfy yourselves whether 
I was alive or dead.” 

“ Well,” replied the elder of the 
two, “ now that we are here, what 
do you want ?” 

“ Very little with you, Will,” was 
theanswer. “ You were always very 
dear to me—very—very —too dear, 
I am afraid—too dear by far ; and I 
love you still, my son; oh, He 
knoweth how tenderly! You have 
not always been a good boy to 
others; that is, I am afraid not ; in- 
deed I am sure you have not; but to 
me you have never given an hour's 
pain, except once, you know when! 
but that is all over now — and — 
and 

“ Now do hold your bother !” re- 
plied the amiable youth of sixty-two, 
to whom this maudlin rhapsody was 
addressed; “ we've heard all that 
before; a hundred times, at least. 
Let’s know what you desire besides ; 
and be quick with it, will you, for I 
don’t think you've much time to 
waste, and I’m sure I have none !” 

“Very true, Will — very true! 
you were always a sensible boy. 
Charles, come hither,” continued the 
old man, with difficulty raising his 
skinny hand from the coverlid on 
which it lay; “ I've a word to say to 

you ! 

“ Well, father,” answered the in- 
dividual thus addressed, “ what is it 
about ?” 

“ About that, you know!” ex- 
claimed the father. “It’s always 
in my mind—always. It has never 
been out of it since first you told it.” 

“ The beast!” muttered the elder 
brother, though scarcely in a tone to 
be overheard. 

“ You'll keep your promise, won't 
you? You'll never let it go further’ 
You'll swear this now — now that I 
am dying, and I'll hear it the last 
thing before I go?” . 

“J don't like swearing, father, 
answered Charles. 

“ But you'll promise, Charles ?— 
you'll promise, won't you?” 
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“ Mayhap I may ; that is, if you've 
not played any trick in your will.” 

** No, no, I’ve played no trick — 
not at all—notatall! You are well 
provided for — handsomely provided 
for. You'll want for nothing — no- 
thing, as long as you live! 

“The devil he is!” demanded 
William; “and so all your fine 
doings with me go for nothing! 
Well done, old Hunks, that’s just 
like you!” 

“ Hush, Will, hush! don’t speak 
so loud. Put your ear down to me, 
and I'll whisper something to you.” 

William Horne pushed his bro- 
ther aside, and leaned his ear to his 
father’s lips. ‘The latter said some- 
thing at which the former smiled. 
Whereupon William drew back 
again, and Charles, at his father’s 
desire, took his place. 

“ Well, are you ready to swear?” 
demanded the old man. 

“ No,” replied Charles. 

“To promise, then—solemnly to 
promise before God and your dying 
father ?” 

“T don't know. You're humbug- 

ing, I perceive—chousing, diddling. 
But never mind, I'll behave better 
to you than you intend to behave to 
me ; so here goes. I do promise.” 

“ That you will never breathe to 
living soul a syllable about that ?” 

“Never.” 

“Nor write a line, nor drop a 
hint, nor give a sign whereby the 
facts might be brought to light ?” 

“T'm no great fist at writing,” was 
the answer; “so you needn't tor- 
ment yourself on that head. No, 
nor on any other; for, unless it be 
forced out of me by his aggravating 
ways, or I speak in my sleep, 
or something else that’s unnatural 
happen, Tll never be the means of 
bringing the matter to light. So die 
in peace, old man.” 

“T will,” replied the ancient owner 
of Butterly Manor ; and, as if death 
and life had been equally at his con- 
trol, he expired without a groan. 
The words were yet upon his lips 
when the eye became fixed and glassy, 
the jaw fell, and he was a corpse. 

e amiable sons of the deceased 
cast each a careless glance at their 
dead father, and, without so much 
as removing the pillows or laying 
him flat on his bed, turned away. 
His breeches hung over a sort of 
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clothes-horse hard by, and both 
made aspring at them. William’s 
was the lucky clutch, and swinging 
them round, so as to prevent his bro- 
ther from catching hold, he brought 
one of the large buttons of the waist- 
band in contact with Charles's eye, 
and for the moment blinded him. 
Never was opportunity more instan- 
taneously or eagerly embraced. 
While the hurt man stooped and 
rubbed his eye, and twisted round his 
back in his agony, his brother had 
thrust his hand into the pocket of 
the vestment and abstracted its con- 
tents. There were eleven golden 
guineas, with a little loose silver, 
which he forthwith transferred to his 
own pouch, and then casting the 
breeches on the floor, he demanded, 
with a sneer, what Charles wanted 
with them. 

“ You've robbed both your father 
and me,” exclaimed the latter, bit- 
terly. “You'd take his very skin if 
— thought you could make a shil- 

ing by it; but don’t come it too 
strong, or too often. I’ve promised 
to hold my tongue ; but remember, 
that it’s only if I a’nt aggravated.” 

“ You be blessed!” cried William, 
laughing contemptuously ; “I don’t 
care thatfor you.” And he snapped 
his fingers. ‘ You daren’t speak for 
your own sake, and you know it.” 

“Give me the guineas any how,” 
replied Charles. “They're mine, f 
know they are, for I have seen his 
will, and he left the whole of his 
cash to me. So don’t come to rob 
me, as you've robbed him often 
enough.” 

All this and more passed in the 
very presence of the dead. Both 
men were exasperated, both coarse, 
and results more hideous than a 
verbal dispute might have followed, 
had not their wrangling been inter- 
rupted by the sudden entrance of the 
same female who had made way for 
them when their father called them 
into his presence. We have not yet 
described her, and it is right that we 
should, 

She might be forty-five years of 
age, or more or less, for the time of 
life is not always correctly delineated 
by the wrinkles that are marked on 
the human countenance. She was 
thin, well-nigh to emaciation, with 

izzled hair, and an expression of 
ace that seemed to indicate a com- 
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plete prostration of spirit. Grief, 
perhaps some darker passion, was 
manifestly gnawing at her heart, and 
the very tone of her voice told of 
bitterness. On the present occasion, 
however, she came as a messenger of 
peace. She had heard the loud 
speaking of the disputants, and know- 
ing them well, perhaps suspecting the 
cause, she hastened to interpose be- 
tween them. Her presence had the 
effect of stopping the wrangle, 
whereupon, turning her gaze to- 
wards the bed, she saw that it con- 
tained only a corpse. A loud and 
pos ery escaped her. She threw 

erself upon her knees, and taking 
up the cold hand in hers covered it 
with kisses and with tears. 

“Oh, my father! my father!” ex- 
claimed the broken-hearted woman, 
“why have you gone before me? 
why have you left me alone in a 
world like this to carry the load of 
my shame and my sorrow ?” 

We have no power of language in 
which to describe the look of wither- 
ing scorn which the elder of the two 
coarse men cast upon the woman. It 
spoke not only of contempt, but of 
abhorrence—of loathing such as men 
involuntarily feel when they are 
brought suddenly into contact with 
a dead body that is in a state of de- 
composition. One word, however, 
and only one, which we need not 
pollute our pages by transcribing, 
escaped him ; having uttered which, 
he walked with a firm step out of the 
chamber. His brother Charles was 
not so bad. He spoke — to the 
prostrate woman, and would have 
raised her.up if she had permitted 
him; but she shrank from him as if 
there had been contamination in his 
touch. Whereupon, he also retired. 
What passed afterwards it is not 
necessary to detail at length. The 
old man’s body was laid decently out 
and deposited in a plain coffin as 
soon as the latter could be got 
ready ; and on the third day after 
his death four labouring men car- 
ried him on their shoulders to the 
village churchyard, in a vault be- 
neath which, not far from the prin- 
cipal entrance to the church, his 
sons deposited him. Not a soul ex- 
cept themselves attended the funeral ; 
and yet old Mr. Horne had been much 
respected in his day, and at one time 
deservedly so, both by rich and poor. 
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The reading of a will is seldom an 
edifying scene to be present at. 
Strong and true must have been the 
love of the survivors for the de- 
ceased if at that moment their mean- 
est passions fail to break forth; and 
if it so happen that Self was the god 
of their idolatry throughout, then 
are the exhibitions which they make 
of their own baseness revolting. 
Very few persons collected in the 
parlour at Butterly to hear the last 
will of its late owner explained. The 
attorney who wrote it, though he had 
either not been invite’ or failed to 
attend the funeral, was there; so 
were the bailiff and the parish clerk, 
they having signed as witnesses, and 
being requested by the ane to 
verify their own signatures. But 
except these, none appeared, save the 
two brothers William and Charles, 
for even Martha, their sister, stayed 
away—whether because she had been 
desired to do so, or that grief inca- 
pacitated her from retaining any ap- 
pearance of composure, is not known. 

The little group assembled in the 
parlour. The brothers were dressed 
in deep mourning, and sat on oppo- 
site sides of the fire-place. The 
bailiff and parish clerk, the former 
in a clean smock-frock, the latter 
iat his ordinary week-day attire, 
took possession of two chairs at the 
lower end of the room, while the 
attorney, Mr. John Cooke, of Derby, 
placed himself beside a table which 
stood in the middle of the floor. 
He scarcely looked in the direction 
of the brothers, otherwise he could 
have hardly avoided to observe that 
the countenances of both were full 
of meaning, which was not curi- 
osity, much less anxiety, but a sort 
of ill-suppressed glee, as if each felt 
satisfied that he was about to achieve 
a signal triumph over the other. 

“You are aware, gentlemen,” ob- 
served Mr. Cooke, as he drew a 
folded paper from his pocket, “that 
your late father, after making his 
will, directed me, in your hearing, 
to take charge of it; and that you 
may be convinced that while in my 
keeping no liberty has been taken 
with it, I have considered it right to 
bring these good men here to-day in 
order that, after the deed has been 
read, they may vouch as well for the 
accuracy of their own signatures as 
for the unaltered state of the docu- 
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ment in regard to erasures, or blot- 
tings, or so forth.” 

Neither William nor Charles made 
any reply, except by a nod and a 
half-uttered ejaculation. And they 
likewise abstained, not, as it seemed, 
without an effort, from casting more 
than a furtive glance one upon the 
other. Mr. Cooke, accordingly, pro- 
ceeded to read thé will. It was, in 
every respect, a just and a wise one. 
William, the elder son, was declared 
heir to the whole of his father’s 
landed property, as well as to the 
mansion-house, the furniture, plate, 
cellar, and all things thereunto be- 
longing. To Charles the testator be- 
queathed an inn, or public-house, in 
the village, two or three messuages in 
the town of Derby, and a thousand 

unds wherewith to set himself up 
in business, should he desire to follow 
any honourable calling ; while Mar- 
tha, their sister, received a portion of 
two thousand pounds sterling, with 
which she was advised to withdraw 
into some distant part of the country, 
and to cease, after her father should 
be laid in his grave, from holding 
any further correspondence with her 
brothers. Over and above these, a 
few trifling legacies were added, such 
as ten pounds to the bailiff, as much 
to an old groom, and one hundred to 
Mr. Cooke, as a mark of the testa- 
tor’s esteem, as well as an acknow- 
ledgment of his kindness in under- 
taking to act with the elder of the 
two brothers as executor. Finally, 
William Horne was declared to be 
his father’s residuary legatee. “ And,” 
observed Mr. Cooke, laying the deed 
upon the table and looking up, “as 
the willis of some standing, and your 
excellent father was never a man of 
much expense, I dare say you will 
find when the accounts come to be 
settled, that this last clause is not, 
as far as you are concerned, the least 
important.” 

here was a brief pause, which the 
two brothers at length interrupted 
by requesting, almost simultaneously, 
that Mr. Cooke would read aloud the 
date of the will. He did so, by re- 
peating the words “done and exe- 
cuted by me, this sixteenth day of 
July, in the year of our Lord one 
sound seven hundred and thirty- 

ve.” 

“ That’s not the last will of my 

father,” exclaimed Charles, rising ; 
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“T’ve a later deed here, which I 
shall request you, Mr. Cooke, to ex- 
amine; and if you find it all correct, 
to read aloud.” 

So saying, he advanced to the 
table and handed to the attorney a 
will bearing date some day in the 
month of August, 1745, which Mr. 
Cooke, after having carefully scruti- 
nised it, pronounced to be perfectly 
regular in every respect. It differed 
from the will of eleven years earlier 
only in these respects, that while the 
land and house were bequeathed to 
William, Charles was made heir to 
the whole of his father’s movables, 
not excepting even the plate, and 
wine, and furniture of Butterly ; 
while, after the payment of 1000/. 
to Martha, every shilling of the de- 
ceased’s personal property became 
his. Moreover, this will, like the 
deed of 1735, was witnessed by the 
deceased's bailiff and the parish 
clerk, and both, having the docu- 
ment submitted to them, declared 
that the signatures were authentic. 

“ Now I'll trouble you, Mr. Cooke, 
to say, as a lawyer, whether my bro- 
ther William has any right to the 
money which he took out of my fa- 
ther’s pocket the day of his death ? 
I don’t know how much there was of 
it, for he never shewed me, and I 
knew it was no use asking. But as 
I'm the residuary legatee, and am 
entitled to the whole of his personal 
property, I'm not going to be choused 
by him, nor by any one.” 

Mr. Cooke, in spite of the surprise 
and mortification with which the 

roduction of this second will affected 

im, was still master of himself, and 
replied, that undoubtedly all the 
monies found in the house would be- 
come the property of the younger 
son after the just debts of the de- 
ceased should be paid; and that 
Charles, as the sole executor, was 
the ee party to be entrusted with 
the keeping of them. 

Loud and scornful was the laugh 
with which William received the 
legal judgment of the attorney. He 
did not, however, rise from his chair, 
nor exhibit any other symptom of 
annoyance; but, stretching out his 
legs and thrusting both hands into 
his kets, he caused the coins 
which ‘lay at the bottom of each to 
jingle, and looking contemptuously 
at his brother, said,— 
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“ Do you hear em ?” 

“Yes,” was the answer, fiercely 
returned, “ and I'll see them, too, 
ere long.” 

“Oh! I wish you may get it. 
Look ye, Mr. Cooke,” continued 
William, after a brief pause, during 
which the amiable relatives had eyed 
each other with looks of deadly 
hate, “I know a trick worth two of 
that. You've brought your will, 
Charles has produced his, and now 
it’s my turn. But I won't do as he 
did. I don’t get my father to make 
a surreptitious will, and for fear any 
body should find it out, carry it in 
my pocket wherever I go. My 
father knew his own intentions bet- 
ter than any body else, and I dare 
say his real will—his bond fide last 
testament—will be found in the 
bureau up-stairs, where he keeps 
the rest of his valuable papers, his 
title-deeds and so forth. And, there- 
fore, Mr. Cooke, I deliver to you 
this key, requesting that you will 
have the goodness to make search 
yourself, and to bring down the deed, 
should such be in existence, to us, 
who will abide your return here pa- 
tiently. Go you, however, Brown,” 
addressing himself to the bailiff, “ go 
you with Mr. Cooke, and help him, 
and see that he examines the proper 
— and does so carefully.” 

t is impossible to describe the 
effect which this proceeding on the 
part of William Horne produced 
upon the whole of the individuals 
that witnessed it. The attorney, as 
if a spell were upon him, rose, took 
the key which was offered, and, fol- 
lowed by Browne the bailiff, pro- 
ceeded up-stairs. The parish-clerk 
seemed stupified, while Charles could 
only gaze, with open mouth and out- 
stretched eyes, upon his brother. 
Not a word escaped him. He did not 
so much as change a muscle of his 
body, but stood beside the table to 
which he had advaneed, facing Wil- 
liam, who met his gaze with a look 
of cool and cruel triumph. By and by 
the parties who had proceeded on 
their search returned, and brought 
with them, sure enough, a third will. 
It was of much later date than either 
of those yet produced, and, like them, 
was regular in all its details, even to 
the signatures of the same identical 
witnesses. But here the similarity 
ended. The true last will constituted 
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William Horne his father’s sole heir, 
residuary legatee, and executor. It 
bequeathed to him lands, mansion, 
messuages, money —every thing, in 
short, except the public-house at the 
bottom of the lane, and the sum of 
one hundred pounds, wherewith his 
brother Charles was recommended to 
begin business. Of Martha no men- 
tion whatever was made, further than 
that the old man commended her to 
the protection of his heir, and ad- 
vised that he would find a comfort- 
able boarding-house for her some- 
where at a distance. As to memorials 
of kindness to old servants or others, 
none such were here; and yet the 
document was perfect, and the de- 
ceased's signature thereto firm and 
legible. And so it was manifest to 
all who listened that flaw in the deed 
there could be none. 

“You've done it well, that’s cer- 
tain,” exclaimed Charles. “ You've 
kept up the game to the last. Well, 
look to yourself, for, by the sun 
above our heads, I'll have my rights, 
too, otherwise every thing will come 
out, and then F 

“ Do your worst,” replied William, 
sternly. “ And in the meanwhile, as 
_ have no further business in this 

ouse, make yourself scarce; and go 
either to the Three Bells or to the 
devil, and one hundred pounds shall 
be paid to you whenever you choose 
to send for them.” 

Tt were long to tell in detail how 
the members of this singular family 
deported themselves en 
these remarkable transactions. The 
heir to Butterly Manor took possession 
of his inheritance; and without a 
moment's delay, or the manifestation 
of the slightest compunction, thrust 
forth his sister Martha to the world. 
It came out, indeed, upon a subse- 
— investigation into the matter, 
that she did not wait to receive a 
formal dismission; but making up a 
bundle of a few of her clothes, and 
leaving the remainder to be sent 
after her by Brown the bailiff, she 
quitted the house on the evening of 
her father’s funeral; and travelled 
on foot to Derby. There she found 
for herself an obscure lodging, where 
by husbanding her small resources 
she managed, during some months, 
to keep soul and body together. But 
her small stock of money was at 


length exhausted; and her apparel 
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went morsel by morsel, and at last 
her health, which had been miser- 
able from the first, failed her quite, 
and her sufferings were extreme. In 
this emergency she sent for Mr. 
Cooke, who ministered to her wants 
as far as he was able; and in the 
end, having, without consulting her, 
made repeated applications, but all 
to no purpose, spoke to her of the 
workhouse. It was a terrible an- 
nouncement—it was a word of fear- 
ful omen. She was, indeed, so broken 
down on the occasion of his referring 
to it, that, even without such a pro- 
spect before her, the medical man 
who gratuitously prescribed for her 
gave it as his opinion, that she could 
not last many days. As it was, she 
went to her miserable bed immedi- 
ately Mr. Cooke left her ; and when 
the woman, a _ neighbour, that 
used to light her fire, and help to 
get her up, came next morning to 
perform her accustomed offices of 
charity, Martha Horne was dead. 
Poor wretch, it was a happy release 
for her ; and if she did receive but a 
pauper’s funeral, and was laid in a 
churchyard apart from that where 
the ashes of her kindred reposed, 
what was she the worse for it, or 
what cared either of those on whom 
nature had given heraclaim for more? 

Meanwhile, Charles finding that 
nothing better was to be done, fol- 
lowed the advice of his amiable re- 
lative, and established himself in the 
Three Bells. Whether he did well 
or ill there, the record has not been 

reserved ; but it is certain that he 

me as abject to William, as we 
found him on previous occasions to 
be pugnacious ; and that he derived 
the same benefits from the assump- 
tion of this new manner that he did 
from the old. Though he stood hat 
in hand to open the gate for his 
brother as he rode through, William 
never condescended to notice him; 
and as to assistance, pecuniary or 
otherwise, none such was ever ten- 
dered. They were a very singular 
pair these bad men; and both were 
regarded by the neighbourhood with 
disfavour. 

_While Charles thus conducted 
himself in the public-house, - Wil- 
liam, always mean, and selfish, and 
unueighbourly, fell more and more 
into habits of penuriousness and fe- 
rocity. He married, indeed, and, 
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strange to say, found a woman of 
some property to link her fate with 
his; but neither his wedding, nor 
the accession which the bride brought 
to his means, operated any change 
for the better on his disposition. He 
never had a good word to say of 
any one, nor any one a good word 
to say, of him. The poor he oppressed 
and persecuted whenever a conve- 
nient opportunity presented itself. 
Never shooting, nor even coursing 
himself, he sued for penalties against 
all those round about him, who, not 
being duly qualified, kept dogs, or 
were seen with guns across their 
shoulders. The orphans’ curse and 
the widows’ ban attended him whi- 
thersoever he went; and he paid 
both back by driving them away 
from his door if by any mistake, or 
through the pressure of want, they 
betook themselves thither for relief. 
In like manner his domestic affairs, 
as well as the management of the 
farm, were conducted on the most 
niggardly principle. He dismissed 
all his domestic servants except one 
old housekeeper, and his stable-men 
and out-door helpers were brought 
down to the same scale of unity. He 
never gave employment to husband- 
men or reapers, unless at seed-time 
and harvest. He kept one team of 
wagon-horses, with a wagoner and 
his mate to work his acres; though 
they numbered full a hundred. Of 
course, all things within and without 
the mansion fell into decay. The 
fences got out of repair, and were 
not mended. Great gaps might be 
seen in the hedge, which cut off the 
paddock from the parish-road. The 
gnarled oaks which adorned the 
broken and picturesque space of 
grass-land that fronted the house, 
cast branches to the ground every 
gale of wind that blew; and nobody 
took the trouble to gather them up. 
Rank weeds defiled the avenue from 
one extremity to another, and grew, 
and viene, and put forth a pesti- 
lential atmosphere, up to the very 
stone slab that lay before the porch. 
You never by any accident saw a 
substantial volume of smoke ascend 
from one of the chimneys ; and if 
you wandered round to the back 
premises, decay and neglect were 
visible in every thing; from the 
stable doors, that for lack of fasten- 
ings shook and banged in every 
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breeze, to the posts and rails that 
surrounded the barn-yard, and rot- 
ted where they stood, through the 
absence of a little fresh paint. Never, 
in short, did human habitation, or 
the aspect of the things wherewith 
it was surrounded, bear clearer testi- 
mony to the penurious habits of an 
owner, and his total disregard to 
comfort, and even to his own inter- 
ests; for the very corn-stacks took 
damage as often as the rain fell 
heavily ; because the thatch where- 
wita they had been covered proved 
insufficient, and therefore melted 
away. 

A man addicted to such tastes and 
pursuits as these soon makes ene- 
mies; and William Ilorne proved 
no exception to the general rule. 
Indeed, nobody seemed to recollect 
the time when it was otherwise ; for 
their earliest reminiscences described 
him as a profligate and selfish crea- 
ture, to whom more maidens in the 
district, and especially among his mo- 
ther’s domestics, owed their shame, 
than they could now enumerate. 
Hlis father, it was said, had been 
ever indulgent to him. An elegant 
scholar himself—accounted, indeed, 
one of the best classics in the county 
—old Mr. Horne had professed an 
anxiety to cultivate similar tastes in 
his eldest son ; but being, as not un- 
frequently happens with elegant clas- 
sical scholars, weak of purpose, and 

uided more by the heart than by the 
Read, he set about the business in a 
manner which could not fail of en- 
suring a defeat. While he advised 
and entreated William to study Ta- 
citus, and spoke to him of the beau- 
ties of Horace or of Pindar, he set 
him up ere he had attained his ninth 
year with a pony; and could never 
say No, when his darling cried for 
permission to ride. Now riding is a 
far more pleasant exercise to a child 
of eight years old, than learning the 
rules of atin syntax; and so Wil- 
liam and his pony became such true 
and constant companions, that no 
room was left in the boy's affections 
for the classic muse. 

It was marvellous to witness the 
ascendancy which that coarse and 
wilful child acquired over his father. 
Every demand that he made was ac- 
ceded to; and every scrape into 
which he got, or fault which he 
committed, was explained away orex- 
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tenuated. By and by vice made its 
appearance ; and the father, while he 
lamented, had hardly courage enough 
to reprove it. Thus the boy grew 
to manhood, in the habitual indulg- 
ence of the most debasing of the ani- 
mal propensities; and gradually los- 
ing under its influence the small 
redeeming quality which is not un- 
frequently to be met in persons pro- 
fligate — ina degree, we mean, in- 
difference to the cost of a coveted 
good, and lavish expenditure on the 
ministers of their pleasures, it was 
said of this man that he was never 
known to do a generous action in all 
his life. But though the tide of pub- 
lic opinion ran strong against him, 
and his name was never uttered 
except with some accompaniment of 
reproach or condemnation, it was 
not till some little time subsequently 
to the old man’s decease that deeper 
and darker whispers concerning him 
began to grow current. 

It happened once upon a time, 
about three months after the burial 
of Martha, that Charles Horne was 
taken ill. His malady was a dan- 
gerous one, and he became exceed- 
ingly alarmed ; and desired one day, 
amid a paroxysm of fear and terror, 
that Mr. Cooke the attorney might 
be sent for. Mr. Cooke, anticipating 
that some testamentary arrangements 
were to be made, obeyed the sum- 
mons; and at the sick man’s desire 
sent the attendant out of the cham- 
ber, and closed the door. They were 
a good while there closeted together, 
though what passed between them 
did not transpire, only Mr. Cooke, 
when going away again, was over- 
heard, as he held the door of the 
apartment, ajar to say, “I tell you 
it is too serious a thing to be con- 
cealed. You are bound to state all 
that you have stated to me to a ma- 
gistrate.” What that all was, how- 
ever, nobody found an opportunity 
of ascertaining, for Charles Horne 
recovered, and did not go before the 
magistrate; and as to the mystery, 
whatever it might be, it continued as 
dark and impenetrable as ever. 

No, not quite so impenetrable. 
Strange and horrible tales began to 
be circulated, which men could not 
trace to any better authority than 
the statements of their neighbours, 
but which every body seemed to be- 
lieve. The few that had heretofore 
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greeted Mr. William Horne at pa- 
rish meetings or market, now seemed 
as if it were their wish to shun him. 
No more beggars came to his door, 
and his groom at a short notice left 
him. Mr. William Horne was not 
so blind but that he noticed this 
change in the general manner to- 
wards him, and he deeply resented 
it. Ifhe had been harsh before, he 
was tenfold more harsh now; and 
entered, as it were, upon a crusade 
against all poachers. So passed se- 
veral years, till Christmas 1758, when 
one James Roe, a tenant-farmer inthe 
neighbourhood of Butterly, commit- 
ted a slight trespass by following a 
hare, of which his greyhounds were 
in chase, across the march-line, and 
killing her on Horne’s land. He was 
in the act of packing up the game 
when Horne, who had been watch- 
ing behind a hedge, advanced to the 
spot. Roe was not alone. <A good 
many of his friends were spending 
the day with him; and the weather 
being open, they had. got up a sort 
of match with the greyhounds ; but 
Horne cared little for that. They 
had trespassed on his land, at least 
Roe had, for all the rest were halted 
just beyond his land-mark; and he 
attacked the delinquent with such a 
volley of abuse as he was in the 
habit of pouring upon all who might 
be so unfortunate as to incur his dis- 
pleasure. <A violent altercation en- 
sued, during which Roe let fall the 
expression, that “ he had better keep 
a quiet tongue, for he was well 
known to be an incestuous old black- 
guard.” 

The face of the old man became 
livid, but he did not quail an inch. 
On the contrary, he doubled his fist, 
shook it in Roe’s face, and told him 
that he should repent it. 

William Horne was as good as his 
word. He caused proceedings to be 
instituted in the ecclesiastical court 
of Exeter against James Roe for 
defamation ; and the latter being un- 
able either to deny what he had 
pon, or to bring evidence as to 
the truth of the charge, was cast in 
damages and costs, and obliged to do 
penance in public. 

Meanwhile, Charles Horne, whe- 
ther yielding to the remonstrance of 
Mr. Cooke, or becoming himself 
alarmed at certain hints which were 
dropped in his presence, by many 
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who frequented his house, had gone 
to a magistrate. That gentleman, 
as it came out in course of time, 
cautioned the defendant to say no- 
thing farther, representing that the 
occurrence had long passed, that it 
was of a very serious nature, and 
that no good could arise out of a 
public disclosure to any one. Charles 
was accordingly silenced for a time. 
But no sooner did he become ac- 
quainted with the particulars of the 
quarrel between his brother and Mr. 
Roe, than he went beforea second ma- 
gistrate, to whom he made the same 
statement which he had done to the 
first, and who, as it afterwards appear- 
ed, proved to be, like his brother-func- 
tionary, very reluctant to move in 
the matter. This gentleman was not, 
however, so cautious as the other; 
for in the course of conversation 
somewhere, he made _ disclosures 
which soon took wind, and were car- 
ried, as might have been expected, to 
the very man to whom the ayowal was 
likely to be acceptable. James Roe 
still writhed under the infliction of a 
fresh wound ; and believing that the 
opportunity was presented of getting 
his revenge, he hastened to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

Roe went first to the house of Mr. 
Cooke, who told him all that Charles 
Horne had communicated to him five 
years previously. They then pro- 
ceeded together to the residence of 
Mr. White, the last of the magis- 
trates before whom Charles had de- 
sired to make a deposition ; and hay- 
ing extracted from him a full avowal 
of all that had occurred between him 
and the younger of the two Hornes, 
they took their measures accordingly. 
It was evident to Mr. Cooke, that, be 
the cause what it might, the magis- 
trates of Derbyshire were reluctant 
to interfere in the matter. He there- 
fore advised Mr. Roe, if he were 
determined to pursue the case, to go 
and make his deposition before some 
magistrate for the county of Not- 
tingham, and to get from him a war- 
rant for the apprehension of Charles 
Horne, which none of the justices 
could refuse to back, and which must 
lead to the apprehension, and conse- 
quent examination in full, of the 
man on whose testimony the ques- 
tion assumed to be at issue depended. 
This was done accordingly; and 
Charles Horne being arrested, was 

Cc 
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conveyed to the magistrates. The 
—— however, who had given 
authority to the warrant, had a cus- 
tom of attending to public business 
only one day in the week ; and the 
prisoner having been brought up on 
a Wednesday (Tuesday being his 
justice day), directions were given 
that he should be allowed to go at 
large, and that on the following ‘Tues- 
day the case would be entered into. 

It was impossible that proceedings 
such as these could be kept secret. 
Far and near the tidings ran, reach- 
ing among others the party most 
deeply concerned in them. fF or the 
first time after a lapse of eleven 
years and more, William Horne sent 
for his brother. Charles obeyed the 
summons; and a colloquy ensued, 
which, were it not authenticated be- 
yond the power of contradiction, no 
one would credit. It all came out 
after the catastrophe, that after his 
arguments had failed to lead his bro- 
ther into an act of perjury, Wil- 
liam Horne refused to give Charles 
five pounds wherewith to escape from 
the country. “I told him,” said the 
brother, when questioned, “ that if I 
spoke at all, I must speak the truth. 
1 shewed him that there was an im- 
pulse upon me which I was unable 
to resist; but I added, ‘There's a 
ship in Liverpool about to sail for 
America, and if you'll give me five 
pounds to carry me so far, I'll go on 
board of her, and you shall never 
hear of me more.’ Would he do it ? 
Not a bit of him. He told me he 
wouldn't give five pounds to save my 
worthless life ; and that I might go 
and hang myself. I did go, but I 
didn’t hang myself.” 

Charles Horne, strange to say, was 
not called up, as he expected to be, 
even on the Tuesday. The magis- 
trates of the county seemed to have 
come to an arrangement among them- 
selves that so horrible a case, if inves- 
tigated at all, should not be investi- 
gated by them; but there are crimes 
so heinous, that it seems as if they 
could not go without their punish- 
ment, be the circumstances of the 
guilty ever so favourable to escape. 
Another Nottinghamshire justice was 
applied to, who granted a warrant 
against William Horne himself ; and 
the same being countersigned, its 
execution was intrusted to the con- 
stable of Annesley, who chose James 
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Roe to be his assistant. We need 
scarcely stop to observe, that this 
selection was not made without the 
hearty concurrence of the object of 
it ; indeed, Roe appeared to have im- 
bibed such a deadly hatred for Horne, 
that on nothing less than the blood 
of his enemy could it be appeased ; 
and the consequence was, that he 
pressed the legal proceedings for- 
ward with a vigour and pertinacity 
which overcame all difficulties. 

About eight o'clock in the evening 
of a day in the middle of March, the 
constable and his assistant knocked 
at the door of Butterly Manor. They 
were peremptorily refused admit- 
tance; whereupon the constable, 
leaving Roe, with two stout fellows 
that attended him, to guard the house, 
retired for the night, and returned 
again at an early hour next morning. 
The groom, looking from a casement 
above the porch, assured the party, 
in answer to the summons, that his 
master was not within; but they 
would notbelieve him. ‘They threat- 
ened to make good their entrance by 
force; whereupon the door was 
opened, and the house searched from 
garret to cellars, but without effect. 
The constable expressed an opinion 
that the bird was flown, and proposed 
to withdraw; but Roe, as if his 
spirit, in some previous state of ex- 
istence, had animated the body of a 
bloodhound, insisted that he smelt 
him — that he was not far off. They 
instituted a second search, and ob- 
served in one of the rooms through 
which they had previously passed a 
huge oak chest. 

“ What does that contain ?” said 
Roe to Horne’s wife, who attended 
them. 

“ Only the household linen,” re- 
plied she ; “ shirts, tableclothes, and 
suchlike.” 

“ I should like to see what they're 
made of,” rejoined the pertinacious 
man-hunter. 

The woman objected, pleading va- 
rious excuses, and the constable 
seemed disposed to coincide with her ; 
but Roe was resolute. 

* Come, let’s lift the lid at any 
rate. Nogreat harm can be done by 
that.” 

He did lift the lid, and up sprang, 
bald-headed—for his wig had been 
laid aside—trembling and pale, the 
object of their inquiry, dressed in an 
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old robe-de-chambre. He did not 
wait to be interrogated ; he made no 
demand as to the cause of the in- 
trusion; but cried, ina bitter, tone,— 

“ It’s a sad thing to hang me; for 
my brother Charles is as bad as I, 
and he can’t hang me without hang- 
ing himself!” 

‘o secure the prisoner and carry 
him before the magistrate, and to 
convey him thence to the gaol of 
Nottingham, in order that he might 
take his trial at the approaching 
assizes, was the work of a few hours. 
He did his best to be admitted to 
bail, and, obtaining a judge’s war- 
rant, was removed to London, where 
the nature of his offence, or supposed 
offence, was strictly investigated ; but 
no bail was granted, neither was he 
permitted to traverse. When the 
next gaol delivery came round, he 
was placed at the bar on a most 
hideous charge, namely, the murder 
of his own child, the child being the 
fruit of an incestuous intercourse 
between him and his sister. 

The particulars of the trial may 
be ascertained by all who will take 
the trouble to examine the records of 
the criminal court in the town of 
Nottingham ; but we cannot pretend 
to give them. Our purpose is suffi- 
ciently served when we state, that 
the birth of the child took place at a 
period so remote as 1724; that Wil- 
iam Horne was then forty-one years 
of age, his wretched sister barel 
nineteen; and that the living evi- 
dence of their guilt was disposed of 
in a manner to which the mother 
was no party, and of which she knew 
nothing till some time afterwards. 
On the third day from the birth— 
which took place in Butterly, where 
his daughter and both his sons resided 
with old Mr. Horne, their mother 
having been for several years dead— 
William sought out Charles, and told 
him that, at ten o'clock that night, it 
was absolutely necessary that they 
should take a ride together. Ac- 
cording to Charles's statement, he did 
not entertain the most remote idea of 
the purpose that was intended, till 
his brother came to him in the stable, 
bearing an infant in his arms, well 
and warmly clad, which he thrust into 
a long linen bag ; that William then 
saddled two horses and led them out, 
and that, carrying the sack by turns, 
they rode five good miles to Annesley 
in Nottinghamshire. When they 
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drew near the place, William alighted ; 
and asking Charles whether the brat 
were still alive, and receiving an an- 
swer in the affirmative, he took it 
out of his brother’s arms, enclosed in 
the bag as it was, and walked away 
with it. Charles waited some time, 
according to the instructions of the 
other, and, at last, William rejoined 
him; but there was neither child nor 
bag in his hand. Being questioned 
as to what he had done with them, 
he said that he had made a present 
of both to Mr. Chaworth of Annes- 
ley, and that the servants of that 
gentleman would find more than 
they bargained for snug under a hay- 
stack, when they came in the morn- 
ing to fodder the cattle. No more 
passed between the brothers at that 
time. They rode home, put up the 
horses without attracting attention, 
went to bed, and heard, next day, 
that a dead child had been discovered, 
enclosed in a linen bag, exactly where 
William had stated that Mr. Cha- 
worth’s people would find one. Ié 
would appear that the coroners of 
those days had little of the spirit of 
Mr. Wakley among them, for there 
is no record that any inquest was 
held upon the babe, or that inquiries 
concerning it were pushed with dili- 
gence. Hadthecontrary been the case, 
it seems next to impossible that the 
truth should not have come to light 
at the moment. Nevertheless, as if 
the truth of the saying which affirms 
that murder will out must, even in so 
curious an instance, be confirmed, the 
people who made the discovery in 
1724 were all alive to tell about it in 
1759; and they corroborated the 
statement of the principal witness, in 
regard to the time of finding the 
body, and its dress and condition, in 
every particular. On this evidence, 
William Horne was found guilty, 
and condemned to be hanged. 

It was the custom in those days to 
carry the sentence of death into ex- 
ecution against murderers on the day 
after that on which it had been pro- 
nounced; and, through a humane 
desire of allowing the criminal as 
much time as possible to make his 
peace with Heaven, the judges usually 
contrived to bring on such cases on 
a Saturday, so that Sunday, which, 
in the eye of the law, is a dies non, 
might be granted to the condemned 
as a season of preparation. In pur- 
suance of this custom, Horne, haying 
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been tried on Saturday the 10th, was 
doomed to die on Monday the 12th. 
But, being an old man—seventy-four 
years of age—and descended from a 
respectable family, and his case being 
a peculiarly horrible one, certain 
humane persons of weight in the 
neighbourhood exerted themselves to 
procure for him a reprieve, and they 
succeeded. “It was too short a 
time,” so ran their petition, “ for such 
an old sinner to search his heart ;” 
and the judge, agreeing with them in 
the opinion, a respite of the sentence 
for a month was granted. The old 
sinner used his reprieve, not in an 
endeavour to make his peace with 
God or man, but to weary the go- 
vernment with applications for par- 
don. He exhibited, in making these 
efforts, the same selfish and dastardly 
spirit which had animated him 
throughout his career of crime. He 
complained of the hardship of suffer- 
ing for an offence committed so long 
ago, and accused his brother of being 
not only a participator in the offence, 
but the party by whom its com- 
mission had been suggested. Strange 
to say, his petitions, unworthily ex- 
pressed as they were, prevailed so 
far, that a second reprieve during 
pleasure reached him; but the sen- 
tence was not commuted. On the 
contrary, Justice appeared, at last, to 
awake from a trance, and the order 
for his execution reached Notting- 
ham. He was overwhelmed with 
despair. Ile complained that griev- 
ous wrong had been done him ; yet, 
during the night previous to his ex- 
ecution, he acknowledged that the 
blood of other poor victims besides that 
of the infant lay upon his head : one, a 
young woman, whom he had mur- 
dered because she was with child by 
him; the other, a labouring man, 
whose arm he had broken with a 
blow of a hedge-stake, and who, 
being in delicate health, never re- 
covered the injury. 

Such was the man and his career. 
The fate of the frail partner in the 
most heinous of his moral offences 
was very different. Slowly she re- 
covered after her confinement, for 
though they concealed from her that 
her child was dead, she yearned with 
a mother’s instinctive fondness to 
have the babe near her, and pined 
and fretted when assured that this 
was impossible. Strange to say, like- 
wise, the fact of her confinement 
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never reached her father’s ears till 
some time afterwards, nor got bruited 
about the neighbourhood, except as 
some horrid suspicion is taken up and 
circulated. The woman who had 
nursed her when an infant was still 
in the family, and the wretched cul- 
prit, having opened her griefs to her, 
found a generous and a true heart to 
lean upon. That old and attached 
menial contrived matters with such 
exceeding skill, that for several 
months Martha kept her chamber, 
under the plea of some ordinary ill- 
ness, and received, in her hour of 
trial, the assistance of a midwife, who, 
being brought from a distance, and 
introduced into the house blindfolded 
and at night, was never afterwards 
able to say on whom she had at- 
tended. The same faithful creature 
agreed to intrust the infant to the 
brothers, on the assurance that they 
would carry it to a place of safety ; 
and when, on the following day, the 
rumour of what had actually occurred 
reached her, she retained self-posses- 
sion enough not to betray the feelings 
which it called up. From that time 
forth, however, she could never bear 
to look upon the doubly-unnatural 
father ; and so, after abiding by her 
charge till she was able to go abroad 
again, she quitted Mr. Horne’s ser- 
vice, and was never heard of in that 
part of the country again. 

Unhappy Martha! For her all 
peace, all self-respect were forfeited 
for ever. She did not go mad, but 
she moved about the house like a 
broken-hearted thing, nor ever ex- 
hibited the slightest sign of reviving 
interest in any thing, till her father 
sent for her one day into his study, 
and informed her that he knew all, 
Nothing could exceed the old man’s 
gentleness. He laid his guilty daugh- 
ter’s head upon his shoulder and 
wept like a child; and when she 
mustered courage to ask him how he 
effected the discovery, he told her 
that Charles had, in consequence of 
some quarrel with his brother, made 
him aware of all the circumstances. 
“ But what can I do, Martha? We 
cannot recall the past, and to expose 
it would only bring disgrace and 
ruin upon us all; so I have exacted 
a promise from both of them that 
they will dismiss the subject from 
their memories, and you, my poor 
child, must endeavour to do the 

same.” Ob, who can tell what that 
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guilty and heart-broken woman may 
have felt, when these words of mercy 
and of a parent's love fell upon her 
ears! She did not promise to forget, 
that she could never undertake to do ; 
but she pledged her word to make 
no inquiry after the child; and 
frightful as the struggle often was to 
keep it, she made it triumphantly, 
and the promise was kept. 

From that time forth all the mem- 
bers of the Horne family, the father 
alone excepted, hated one another 
with a deadly hatred. The feeling 
of Martha towards her brothers was, 
to be sure, loathing and terror rather 
than hatred; but William hated her, 
and took every opportunity of shew- 
ing it, whilst Charles, treating her 
with neglect, but seldom with un- 
kindness, turned all his rancour 
against William. And so, for a space 
of three-and-twenty years, their days 
were passed, in a sort of companion- 
ship which we can liken to nothing 
more nearly than that of doomed 
spirits in the place of their torment ; 
for they either could not or did not 
fall upon the obvious expedient of a 
separation, but dwelt together under 
the same roof, perpetual blisters and 
thorns one to another. At last, the 
patriarch, after far passing the age of 
man, died; and Martha, who had 
nursed him through a long illness, 
and was ever ready to lick the dust 
from his shoes, was thrown, through 
the imbecile deceit of a three-fold 
will, penniless upon the world. 

The history of the progress of this 
man in guilt seems to bear out in a 
very remarkable degree the theory 
which, in the opening of the present 
paper, we ventured to propound, 
namely, that though crime be some- 
thing quite distinct from moral evil, 
and in itself not unfrequently less 
deserving of reprobation, it is the 
sure result, in every instance, of the 
absence of those powers of self-con- 
trol, which are not to be acquired 
except from long practice, and the 
negation by the individual to him- 
self of many an object, in itself harm- 
less, of which he may experience the 
desire to become possessed. Crimes 
—and great crimes, too—are some- 
times committed without premedita- 
tion; and when they so befal, we 
pity the criminals—who, indeed, are 
just objects of our a 
the full as much as we blame them. 
Yet, even in such cases, the careful 


inquirer will never fail of tracing 
back the particular act to some habit 
of self-indulgence, which, though 
overlooked by the world, has long 
existed, and given a bias to the whole 
character of the criminal. Among 
these, moreover, there is none which 
so surely extinguishes, in the end, all 
perception of moral right as the sur- 
render of the will to the impulses of 
one, not unnatural, propensity. And 
if this debasing passion be suffered in 
early life to gain the ascendancy, 
there is an end to both the power 
and the will in its victim to cultivate 
either the intellectual or the moral 
faculties which Nature may have be- 
stowed upon him. William Horne, 
for example, appears to have been a 
child of slow parts, coarse tastes, and of 
a disposition, contradictory and wilful. 
A weak, though learned father, in- 
stead of observing this, and adapting 
the manner of the boy’s culture to 
the soil on which he had to work, 
devoted a great deal of time and at- 
tention to the calling into existence 
of tastes which had neither seed nor 
germ in his son’s constitution. The 
task was, of course, difficult, and the 
labour to both parties great, which 
the injudicious father endeavoured 
to lighten by over-indulgence out of 
the school-room ; and the conse- 
quence was, that his pleasures be- 
came the business of the youth's life, 
his studies a penance, from which he 
seized every opportunity of escaping. 
Suppose, however, that a different 
course had been pursued, and that 
the father, seeing whither the na- 
tural temperament of the son tended, 
had encouraged him to devote his 
mind to out-of-door pursuits; the 
young man would have probably 
been what is called wild, in any 
event, but the good farmer and keen 
sportsman never could have com- 
mitted such crimes as those for 
which, on his seventy-fourth birth- 
day, William Horne suffered. For 
libertinism, though it vitiate the 
tastes and unfit its victim for the ap- 
preciation of the good and the beau- 
tiful, rarely, till it outruns all bounds, 
associates itself with cruelty and a 
disregard of human life. When it 
becomes the great master-passion in 
the man, however, there is no telling 
into what atrocities it will lead him, 
and this the case of William Horne 
has, we conceive, very sufficiently 
attested. 
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PRINCIPAL CAMPAIGNS IN THE RISE OF NAPOLEON. 
No. L 


THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGNS. 


We believe that public attention in 
England is gradually turning to 
military affairs. Time is wearing 
away the fatal prejudices which led 
to so many disasters, and made even 
unconquered soldiers purchase ulti- 
mate triumphs at so vast an expense 
of blood and treasure. We are be- 
ginning to perceive the folly of term- 
ing ourselves a naval and commercial 
people independent of military forces ; 
and are, by degrees, rather ashamed 
of the fantastic apprehension, which 
even in modern times made us jea- 
lous of a British army, and made us 
look upon sons, brothers, country- 
men, as constitutionally dangerous 
the moment they were arrayed in 
their sovereign’s uniform: a reputa- 
tion for exalted patriotism and en- 
lightened philanthropy is no longer 
acquired by simply libelling the 
army. The progress of science has nar- 


rowed the Channel, reduced mighty 


oceans to comparatively small di- 
mensions, brought our shores within 
the reach of hostile arms, and exposed 
our colonies, scattered over the wide 
surface of the globe, to attacks, against 
which naval forces can prove no per- 
manent security. ‘And. though the 
power of steam, which is effecting 
these great changes, augments the 
naval advantages we already possess, 
by adding to our superiority as sol- 
diers and seamen, the superior skill 
and energy our people have evinced 
as engineers; yet it seems now ad- 
mitted, that no coast can be pro- 
tected against armaments conveyed 
by steam-vessels, unless by land 
forces ready to meet the assailants on 
shore. This important truth is gra- 
dually making its way in public con- 
viction, and calling attention to mili- 
tary affairs. 

The perfect working of the govern- 
ment machinery, which in civilised 
states permits the rulers of nations 
to bring the whole force of empires 
into the field, together with the im- 
proved system of military discipline 
and organisation, which renders 
armies more compact and more mov- 
able than in former times, have ren- 


dered the operations of offensive 
warfare infinitely more formidable 
than the mere unsupported inroads 
of former periods could be consi- 
dered. Against the dangers resulting 
from such a state of things we are 
naturally bound to be prepared ; we 
owe this to our own security, and to 
the high station we hold at the head 
of civilisation. We entertain no 
hostile feelings against other nations, 
we seek for no additional possession. 
The sun never sets upon our empire ; 
a hundred and fifty millions of peo- 
ple live beneath our sway; and 
what acquisition made by war could 
possibly equal the additional power, 
glory, and force, certain to be gained 
by every step of progress and im- 
pores made in peaceful times 
y an empire of such boundless 
extent and resources? Our conduct 
in peace and in war—and it cannot 
be too often repeated in — to 
so many libels foreign and domestic 
—has ever been fair, frank, generous, 
and upright, an example to the na- 
tions of the earth. The eeiprenel 
and the dispassionate in both hemi- 
spheres will, we have no doubt, give 
us full credit for such conduct, but 
nations are not always ruled by ab- 
solute wisdom; and great as the 
sacrifices we have made, to live upon 
friendly terms with France and 
America, it would be utter folly to 
disguise from ourselves the enmity 
entertained against us by the low 
democracy of both countries; and 
which can hardly fail to break into 
open hostility the moment those par- 
ties acquire ascendancy either at 
Washington or in Paris. 

As the zealous advocates of peace, 
we recommend readiness for war ; 
for the most violent aggressors will 
pause before they assail the bold 
and the well prepared. On the 
other hand, nothing so much en- 
courages an enemy as the efforts of 
domestic parties striving to crush the 
martial spirit of a people, and weaken 
the military efforts of the state under 
the plea of economy; at the same 
time that they vilify the conduct of 
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government towards other nations ; 
thus giving hostile powers, though 
treated with the greatest fairness and 
generosity, a plea to excite animosity 
against us even on the strength of 
our own words. History has suffi- 
ciently shewn how greatly the efforts 
of domestic factions aided the cause 
of rancorous foes in our late French 
and American wars. 

We have at present no intention 
of lecturing on patriotism or on tac- 
tics, though we may occasionally 
introduce some of our future papers 
with a few remarks on the latter 
subject. Our only object here is to 
avail ourselves of what we believe to 
be the augmenting taste of the pub- 
lic for military reading, in order to 
sketch some of the sanguinary 
campaigns which placed Napoleon 
on a throne of never equalled power. 
As military history, when the causes 
of success and defeat are properly 
developed, tends not only to interest 
the reader, but to enlarge and clear 
the views, enrich the ideas he may 
already have formed on the subject, 
it cannot be too much recommended 
to nations liable at all hours to be 
called into the field; for it is only 
a wide-spread national knowledge of 
the theory of war, which can ensure 
the most efficient training and suc- 
cessful employment of the forces. 
We use the word theory here, in 
its just and real meaning—the bright 
source of every great improvement 
made in human knowledge: the dull 
martinet tactician believes it to be 
some monster of darkness, that ought 
to be consigned to the flames with all 
possible speed. Brave soldiers and 
gallant officers we can always com- 
mand, for they are the produce of 
our soil; but these alone cannot 
command success. We had brave 
troops at the commencement of the 
Seven Years’ War, and were yet un- 
successful in all our early undertak- 
ings; the gallantry of our men could 
not avert the failures of the American 
contest, and the ultimate success of 
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the great war against republican and 
imperial France was only purchased 
by fifteen years of mismanagement 
and disaster. Reasons enough it may 
be supposed for now devoting some 
attention to military affairs. 

Feebly as the following sketches 
may be drawn, we can safely say, 
that we believe them—the Italian 
campaign more especially—to be 
founded on the best and most au- 
thentic documents on which military 
history was ever composed ; and we 
shall, in due time, lay our authori- 
ties at length before the reader. It 
will no doubt be said, as it has been 
said already, that the views taken in 
these papers are highly unjust to 
Napoleon, that they are mere 
“ecrotchets” in fact. The reader 
need not be told, that every novel 
doctrine advanced against widel 
spread and deeply rooted opinion is 
invariably so termed; every new 
idea in science, philosophy, history, 
has been assailed; and the practice 
will probably continue as long as 
human knowledge shall continue to 
advance. We may, no doubt, be 
mistaken, as well as our critics, in 
the views taken in these sketches ; but 
we have, owing to our authorities, the 
advantage of stating the facts more 
accurately, we believe, than they have 
yet been stated ; and having done so, 
we leave it to the reader to follow us 
in our inferences, or to draw his own, 
if it must be so, more logical conclu- 
sions. But military critics, it is said, 
differ so widely on these points as to 
render it doubtful who is to be be- 
lieved. This should not, we suspect, 
offer any real difficulty; for the 
reader who comes with an unbiassed 
mind to the investigation of any sub- 
ject will necessarily follow the writer 
who brings the points whence truth 
is to be derived, in the clearest and 
most intelligible manner home to 
his understanding. No person of 
ordinary ability is likely to be im- 
posed upon by mere terms of extra- 
vagant praise or censure. 


Cuarter I. 


Napoleon appointed to the Command of the Army of Italy.—Situation of the Country 
at the period.—French and Austrian Armies and their Commanders.—Combats 
of Montenotte, Dego, Millessimo, and Mondovi.— Armistice of Cherasco and 


Termination of the war with Sardinia. 


Napoleon Buonaparte commenced 
his extraordinary career under cir- 
cumstances the most favourable to 


an adventurous rise. The tempest 
of the Revolution had levelled the 
barriers that in ordinary times ex 
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clude all but nobles and the posses- 
sors of high rank from the direction 
of public affairs; lawyers, adventu- 
rers, and renegado priests, ruled the 
republic by aid of the terror which 
the guillotine inspired. Armies were 
often commanded by individuals who 
before the commencement of the 
troubles had followed the most peace- 
ful occupations; and many of those 
who had been non-commissioned 
officers in the royal regiments, were 
already colonels and generals of 
division in the second year of the 
“ Republic One and Indivisible.” 

Napoleon had received a good 
military education at the best semi- 
naries in France. The revolution 
found him a lieutenant of artillery, 
and the emigration of the superior 
officer raised him to the rank of 
colonel; and this was already stand- 
ing very high at such a time, and 
when his country was at war with 
the principal powers of Europe. 

But though circumstances thus 

gene him in a favourable position, 
1e was not at first very successful. 
By the indisposition of his superior, 
the command of the artillery at the 
siege of Toulon had devolved upon 
him; but his conduct seems to have 
attracted no particular notice; for 
his name is not mentioned in the 
despatches announcing the capture of 
the fortress; he received no imme- 
diate promotion; and his next ser- 
vice was of very secondary import- 
ance. In the summer of 1794, we 
find him, however, commanding the 
artillery of the army of Italy ; but 
he did not long continue to hold the 
appointment, for in the following 
year we already see him at Paris, 
soliciting employment from the mi- 
nister-at-war, and actually placed 
for a time on the retired list. 

His fortunes appear, at this period, 
to have been very low indeed: he 
seems to have been in pecuniary diffi- 
culties, and actually sought the hand 
of Mademoiselle de Montansier, a 
lady of great wealth, but far advanced 
in years. Failing in this pursuit, he 
projected a voyage to Constantinople 
for the purpose of seeking service in 
Turkey, when the revolution of the 
13th Vendémiaire opened brighter 
prospects to him. 

When on that occasion, Barras, 
the victor of the 9th Thermidore, 
was placed at the head of the troops 


destined to oppose the insurgents, he 
gave the command of the artillery to 
Napoleon, whom he had known at 
the siege of Toulon. The result is 
well known; the National Guard 
fled at the first fire; but it is a mis- 
take, as generally asserted, that any 
particular merit was ascribed to Na- 
poleon: all the honour, such as it 
was, devolved upon Barras, who 
really commanded the troops. This 
officer, having on the formation of 
the new government been named 
one of the Directors, resigned the 
command of the army of the interior, 
which was given to Napoleon, whose 
star now rose rapidly above the 
horizon. 

Among the ladies most distin- 
guished at this time in the Parisian 
circles of fashion for figure and 
elegance of manners, was Josephine 
Beauharnois, widow of the Marquis 
de Beauharnois, guillotined during 
the revolution. She had great in- 
fluence with the Director Barras, 
some say more than legitimate in- 
fluence ; and when Napoleon sought 
her hand, she obtained for her future 
husband the promise of the com- 
mand of the army of Italy. Cape- 
figue, who has seen manuscript Me- 
moirs of Barras, relates, on their 
authority, that the future empress 
attended constantly as a petitioner in 
his antechamber, till she secured the 
fulfilment of the promise. The 
parties were married on the 9th of 
March, and on the 27th of the same 
month, we already find Napoleon at 
the head of the troops destined to 
place him on the highest pinnacle of 
power and fortune. 

The youthful commander found 
head-quarters at Nice, where for 
three years they seemed to have 
taken root; his five predecessors in 
command having always fallen back 
to that station after every successful 
campaign. Like the other French 
armies of the period, the army of 
Italy had fought with success against 
the enemy; they had closed the 

revious campaign by the victories of 

zoano and St. Bernardo, but they 
had not hitherto derived from their 
triumphs any advantage that could 
place them on a level with the con- 
uerors of Holland, Belgium, and 
the Rhenish provinces: they had 
only subdued Savoy, the county of 
Nice, and the Riviera, They werg 
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now about to enter upon a more 
brilliant career; the description of 
which obliges us to say a few words 
of the situation of the country in 
which the war was to be carried on. 
Though the French troops occupied 
the territory of Genoa, the city still 
maintained a precarious neutrality, 
supported only by «id of its strong 
fortifications. 

The governments of Parma, Mo- 
dena, Lucca, Tuscany, and Venice, 
were all well affected towards Aus- 
tria; but they took no part in the 
contest ; fancied themselves neutral, 
though certain, as the result proved, 
that the French, if wictorious, would 
not respect their independence. 

The sovereign pontiff was at peace 
with the republic; but there existed 
an unsettled cause of quarrel between 
them. The French agent Baseville 
had been murdered by the Roman 
populace in 1793, and no sufficient 
reparation had yet been made. At 
one time the French} government 
intended to send an army by sea 
from Toulon to the mouth of the 
Tiber; but the presence of the 
English fleet rendered this expedi- 
tion rather too precarious. ‘The 
attack on Rome was therefore de- 
layed till it could be made by land. 

The king of Naples was openly at 
war with France, and had a corps of 
1500 cavalry in the Austrian army : 
enough to draw down upon himself 
the vengeance of the enemy, but not 
enough to arrest their progress. All 
the Italian governments dreaded the 
republicans, but none, except the 
king of Sardinia, had the courage to 
face them in the field; the others 
trusted to foreign arms and efforts 
which they dared not even aid, and 
when that trust failed, they bent 
before the storm, hoping to escape 
by mean subserviency the well-de- 
served fate which they had not ven- 
tured to oppose sword in hand. In 
iron times, the only times, perhaps, 
that history has made us acquainted 
with, it is on the sword alone that 
nations can rest with safety,—a truth 
that every page of the world’s annals 
proves to demonstration; for justice 
and forbearance never yet arrested 
the progress of the spoiler. 

But though the Italian govern- 
ments were all, and the nobles and 
the clergy generally, hostile to the 
French, the middle classes and the 
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citizens of towns were in their favour ; 
or rather in favour of the doctrines 
which they preached. Books of 
liberal import had been circulated 
with singular freedom in Italy; and 
the works of Filangieri and Beccaria 
were in the hands of all well-edu- 
cated persons during the years that 
preceded the revolution. New 
ideas, aspirations for liberty and 
natural independence, had spread 
among the educated classes, and in 
some cases the nobles and the clergy 
also were advocates for change, and 
now the liberators were at hand. 
These sentiments, the existence of 
which was well known, helped no 
doubt to paralyse instead of redoub- 
ling the efforts of the governments, 
and were so far of great advantage 
to the French; but im the field the 
invaders derived little direct aid from 
their new allies, who soon tired of 
the pressure of the war-taxes and of 
the mean and grasping avarice for 
which the republican authorities 
were so generally distinguished. 

The marked division existing be- 
tween the different classes of Italian 
society, also favoured the republican 
arms by weakening the means of 
combined resistance. The nobles, 
without any attachment to the middle 
classes, feel their depressed and 
powerless situation, and entertain no 
affection for governments that hold 
them in such subjection. All the 
middle classes, the citizens of towns, 
and the lawyers, as a body, are libe- 
rals, we may almost say republicans; 
and many dream, even now, of the 
re-establishment of a Roman repub- 
lic. The peasantry and the lower 
orders, in general, have but little 
respect for their superiors, unless, 
perhaps, for the clergy. They dis- 
like all those who possess or exer- 
cise authority over them; all gover- 
nors, magistrates, and provincial 
authorities, and very generally look 
upon the nobles and landlords as 
strangers and intruders in the coun- 
try. Against their governments 
they entertain no hostility, as they 
live “remote from power,” and feel 
its pressure only through the means 
of intermediate agents, on whom all 
their indignation is vented: their 
ae they generally regard with 
oyal attachment, and this feeling 
was much stronger at the period of 
which we are speaking, than at pre- 
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sent. The governments, however, 
wanted ability to avail themselves of 
this advantage ; ignorance, falsehood, 
and venality, pervaded every public 
department of the different states ; 
and it was as impossible to depend on 
the truth of an official report, as to 
calculate on the just execution of an 
official order. The Italian govern- 
ments were so many powerless des- 
potisms already falling to pieces by 
the weight of their own worthless- 
ness. Not a single man of any 
ability rose to authority from the 
Alps to the gulf of Tarentum; and 
Italy beheld foreign armies contend- 
ing for the supremacy of the land, 
while her own sons remained inglo- 
rious spectators of the long and san- 
guinary struggle. 

The French army, of which Na- 
poleon came to assume the command, 
was stationed in the Riviera, a nar- 
row stripe of coast-land about ninety 
miles in length, and from ten to 
twenty in breadth, that forms a 
semicircle round the head of the bay 
of Genoa. This district is separated 
from the rest of Italy by a lofty 
screen of mountains, the north- 
western part of which is formed by 
the Maritime Alps, the south-eastern 
by the Apennines; these mighty 
mountain-ranges join near the 
sources of the Tanaro, where their 
elevation is at its lowest. The 
French had for two years been in 
possession of the higher ridges of 
this range, many points of which 
they had fortified, and were thus, to 
a certain extent, masters of the outlets 
into the lower country. Their right 
wing was at Voltri,* near Genoa; 
their left, not including a few de- 
tached corps that maintained the 
communication with General Keller- 
mann and the army of the Alps, was 
in the valleys at the head of the 
Tanaro; the cavalry was cantoned 
in rear of the infantry along the sea- 
coast. 

The effective strength of this army 
at the opening of the campaign was 
43,000 men, 4000 of whom were 
cavalry ; and they had sixty pieces 
of artillery. Their nomad, or 
“return” strength, has been ridi- 
culously exaggerated, in order to 
make the effective appear small by 
the contrast; but however exagge- 
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rated it was in this case, there always 
was a great disparity in the French 
republican armies between the no- 
minal and effective strength of corps. 
Brave, gallant, and distinguished as 
these troops were, their excellence was 
in their fire-steeled edge, so to express 
ourselves, in the very front of battle : 
whatever was in the rear, all that 
was connected with the civil admi- 
nistration, up to the very heads of 
the military departments of the 
government, was vile and worthless 
in the extreme; and thousands of 
men were borne on the official states 
who never saw their corps. 

Besides the army of Italy, the 
French had an army of 20,000 men 
called the army of the Alps, which 
under General Kellermann threat- 
ened Piedmont from the north. 
There was another corps of 10,000 
men, stationed as a reserve at 
Toulon. Napoleon had no direct 
authority over these troops; but the 
presence of Kellermann’s army on 
the northern frontier lent him most 
essential aid, as it obliged the Sar- 
dinian government to detach 20,000 
men under the Prince of Carignano, 
to watch the motions of this threat- 
ening force. 

The nominal strength of the 
Austro-Sardinian army, including 
1500 Neapolitans, was 57,000 men; 
but they had 7000 sick at the com- 
mencement of the campaign, which 
with other casualties, left them only 
46,000 effective men; of these 5000 
were cavalry, and they had 148 
pieces of artillery. The position of 
this army, haying diverging lines 
of retreat, was precarious in the ex- 
treme. General Colli, with the Sar- 
dinian troops and 5000 Austrian 
auxiliaries, stood as a sort of ad- 
vanced guard in the mountains near 
Ceva. General Argenteau, with the 
right wing of the main Austrian 
army, which was only half assembled 
when hostilities commenced, had 
also been thrown into the moun- 
tains. As the spring advanced, he 
joined the left of Colli, and extend- 
ing his posts from Oviedo to Cairo, 
and covered with his 7000 men about 
thirty miles of wild and intersected 
mountain country; traversed by the 
deep ravines through which the 
countless tributaries of the Po force 


* By mistake engraved Votri on the wood-sketch, 
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their downward course. How this 
small foree must have been  splin- 
tered out into battalions and com- 
panies, may therefore be easily con- 
ceived. The left wing of the army 
was assembling at Pozzolo, Formi- 
garo, and occupied Campo Freddo 
and Bochetta with some detached 
battalions, One half of the army 
was thus in sight of the enemy, 
while the other half was still on the 
march from the winter-quarters they 
had occupied in Lombardy and along 
the banks of the Po, The object of 
this long line of posts was rather to 
prevent the French from making ex- 
cursions into the low country than 
to maintain any of its points as actual 
positions; and the arrangement be- 
came so very faulty only from the 
circumstance of there being no place 
of general assembly indicated for the 
troops to fall back upon in case of 
reverse, and at a sufficient distance 
to the rear to admit of the movye- 
ment being safely executed. 

We must still, before entering on 
the events of the field, say a word of 
the generals and their respective 
armies. 

There is no subject on which the 
idolators of Napoleon display more 
vapid eloquence than in contrasting 
the wretchedness of the French, with 
what they call the splendid condi- 
tion of the allied army at the com- 
mencement of this campaign. ‘The 
Republican general, they tell us, 
found himself, on assuming the com- 
mand, at the head of a half-starved 
force, cooped up in a barren corner 
of Piedmont, destitute of every thing, 
and vastly inferior to the enemy, who 
are described as not only superior 
in numbers, but perfectly equipped, 
abundantly supplied with all the 
necessaries of war, and commanded 
i, the most experienced officers in 

urope. 

There is enough of truth in these 
statements to deceive the unguarded 
reader; though the whole truth, 
when stated, must lead to diametri- 
cally opposite conclusions to those 
which the advocates of Napoleon 
would have us infer. 

The return strength of the allied 
army, composed of Austrians, Sardi- 
nians, and Neapolitans, amounted to 
57,000 men: they were thus supe- 
rior to the French, who had only 
43,000; but even this nominal supe- 








riority consisted chiefly in cavalry 
and artillery, the least useful arms 
in a mountainous country. They 
were also better supplied than the 
French ; but these boasted supplies 
were not of the nature that produce 
any favourable effect on the health, 
strength, and = of the troops. 
It was not at that time the custom 
for Continental governments to re- 
lease their soldiers from the constant 
state of half famine to which they 
were regularly condemned, so that 
these vaunted supplies consisted of 
nothing more than the useless. stores 
with which the armies of the period 
so constantly encumbered themselves, 
but which contributed nothing to the 
well-being of themen. On the con- 
trary, we know from many a well- 
authenticated statement, that the 
troops suffered severely from want 
and privation, stationed, as they were, 
along the high and barren ridges of 
the Apennines. Sickness had made 
great ravages in the ranks, and the 
morale of the army was, in conse- 
ra of their situation and previous 

efeats, at a very low ebb. A few 
months, indeed, before the opening 
of the campaign, Marshal Colli, the 
commander of the Piedmontese army, 
actually declared his troops to be to- 
tally unfit to meet the enemy. 

The French were hungry and in 
rags; but they were the enthusiastic 
soldiers of the revolution, drawn from 
among the best men of France. Many 
were still honest believers in the 
dream of freedom; a far greater num- 
ber were animated by accounts of the 
spoil and fame acquired by the re- 
publican conquerors of Holland and 
Belgium, and all were eager to share 
in the flesh-pots of Italy. Is it not 
evident to common understanding, 
that far more was to be effected with 
such a fiery multitude, than with the 
mere drilled soldiers of Austria, 
paupers in uniform, drawn from the 
refuse of the German population, 
trained under an iron, soul-and-limb- 
crushing system of discipline, who 
saw nothing in the past, present, or 
future, to stimulate them to exertion ? 

In regard to generals, the advan- 
tage was also on the side of the 
French, independently even of the 
superior talents claimed for Napo- 
leon. The latter was in the twenty- 
seventh, Beaulieu in the seventy- 
second year of his age. A new and 
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splendid career, in which crowns and 
dictatorships were to be gained by 
daring and enterprise, was opening to 
the former; the career of the latter 
had almost attained to its natural 
close. Napoleon had received a good 
military education, which the world- 
shaking events of the Revolution had 
developed ; while his mind had also, 
we may suppose, been inflated by the 
extravagant, unprincipled, and im- 
pelling spirit which distinguished the 
republican doctrines of the period. 
Beaulieu was the disciple of the pipe- 
clay and button-stick school, which, 
for upwards of fifty years, had so 
successfully exerted itself to cramp 
the minds, and crush the energies 
of all ranks of military men. Napo- 
leon was, at least, the equal of the 
rulers of France, who were besides 
partly indebted to him for their very 
power, which his sword had assisted to 
uphold on the 13th Vendémiaire (5th 
October), 1795, against the revolted 
sections. Beaulieu, on the other hand, 
was the servant of an ancient and 
venerated imperial dynasty, and the 
unhappy tool of a deaf and blind 
Aulic Council, claiming implicit obe- 
dience while attempting to command 
armies at hundreds of miles from the 
scene of action. 

Napoleon, again, was, by birth, 
knowledge, and education, the supe- 
rior of the officers he came to com- 
mand; for Massena, Augereau, Jou- 
bert, Serrurier, though brave and 
daring leaders, were only rough, 
ignorant, and illiterate men, and the 
new general had gained the hearts of 
his soldiers by his very first address, 
worded in the real French style of 
the period. It promised spoil and 
glory, and could not possibly fail of 
success. It ran as follows : — “ Sol- 
diers! you are naked and ill-fed; the 
government owes you much, and has 
nothing to give you. The patience 
and courage which you display in the 
midst of these rocks are admirable ; 
but they obtain for you no glory. I 
will lead you into the most fertile 
plains of the world. Rich proyinces 
and large cities shall be in your 

ower: their possession will confer 
nonour, glory, and wealth upon you. 
Soldiers of Italy! can you want cou- 
rage or constancy?” Under these 
circumstances, nine chances out of 
ten were in favour of the French ; and 
the measures of their adversaries, 
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which we have now to describe, aug- 
mented almost to a certainty these 
favourable prospects of success. 
Beaulieu arrived at Alessandria on 
the 27th of March, the same day that 
Napoleon reached Nice. Both gene- 
rals had orders to attack, but the 
nature of these orders were probably 
very different in other respects. Na- 
poleon was directed to force the King 
of Sardinia into a peace, and to drive 
the Austrians out of Lombardy— 
direct and intelligent objects that 
were not to be effected by half mea- 
sures. Those who still look upon 
Carnot as a great strategist will re- 
gret that he entered into the details 
of the operations by which this bold 
and simple plan was to be executed ; 
for few documents can possibly fur- 
nish greater proof of the total ab- 
sence of all der perceptions of the 
power of armies, and the influence of 
time, circumstance, and situation. 
Fortune, however, assumed the chief 
command to herself, and left gene- 
rals and ministers to divide the ho- 
nour of the result. The new system 
of tactics which Napoleon is said to 
have put in practice during these 
campaigns, never had any existence 
except in the imagination of his eulo- 
gists and biographers, for it is a sin- 
gular fact, that he never, during the 
whole of his career, made the slightest 
improvement or alteration in the 
system of tactics which he found 
established ; for the tactical Réglement 
of 1791 remained unaltered in the 
French service down to the year 
1825. The method of fighting which 
he followed to the last, together with 
his mode of supporting armies, were 
exactly those which the Revolution 
had introduced from the first. The 
gallantry and intelligence of the 
French troops redeemed and cast a 
halo of splendour over the blood- 
wasting manner in which the incapa- 
city of their principal leaders hurled 
them on to slaughter: while the 
altered situation of the world, the 
humanity and good feeling for which, 
as a people, the French are naturally 
distinguished, prevented the system 
of living by requisition and at free 
quarters, from being exactly what it 
had heen under the Huns and the 
Vandals. It came, on some occasions, 
far too near to its barbaric origin to 
leave any doubts as to the real source 
from whence it had been derived. 
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Beaulieu’s orders do not appear, 
so that we must judge him by his 
measures. The French had advanced 
a brigade under General Cervoni as 
far as Voltri, in order to give effect 
to some money negotiation which 
they were carrying on with the go- 
vernment of Genoa. This alarmed 
the Austrians, who knew that there 
was a strong republican party within 
the walls, and that the government 
was feeble and irresolute. Beaulieu 
determined, therefore, to cover the 
city, to put himself in communication 
with the English fleet, which was on 
the coast, and then, no doubt, to fol- 
low up whatever success fortune 
might throw in his way. On the 9th 
of April he advanced by the Bo- 
chetta, against Voltri, with ten bat- 
talions and four squadrons, making 
in all about 7000 men. General 
Argenteau, with 3000 more, directed 
his march on Montenotte, to cover 
the right of the main column, to keep 
up the communication with the 
extreme right of the army, and 
to co-operate in the attack on the 
right of the French. While these 
10,000 men were thus occupied, Ge- 
neral Colli was to make a demonstra- 
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tion to his front, so as to engage the 
attention of whatever troops might 
be before him. This general had 
proposed, that, instead of this half- 
measure, the whole of the allied 
army should fall on the left wing of 
the French ; a measure which, if suc- 
cessful, would probably have led to 
their ruin, as it must have cut them 
off from their only line of communi- 
cation with France, and thrown them 
completely back upon the coast, 
which was closely watched by the 
English squadron. Beaulieu declined 
this judicious plan, saying, that he 
did not wish to bring on decisive 
operations at the moment ; forgetting 
how difficult it is in war, when the 
most trifling events may lead to the 
greatest consequences, to draw a line 
between what is important and un- 
important. Colli, therefore, sent Ge- 
neral Provera with 2000 men, to 
make a demonstration towards Cos- 
sario. 

Napoleon had not been idle while 
Beaulieu was making these arrange- 
ments. He had assembled three divi- 
sions of his army near Savona, and 
intended to break into Piedmont, by 
the heads of the Bormida, at the 
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same time that General Serrurier 
should threaten Ceva, and keep Colli 
in check. Both commanders were 


ready with their preparations at the 
same time; but the half-measures of 
the one, and the full measures of the 
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other, decided the result before a 
single blow had been struck. From 
three different and unconnected 
points, 12,000 Austrians were thus 
marching down, not on the extreme 
right, but on what proved to be the 
concentrated mass of the French 
army; while 30,000 more were as- 
sembling at Acqui and other points in 
the rear : and never, since wars have 
been carried on by men, had hostile 
Fortune delivered brave troops over 
to their adversaries in this unhappy 
manner. [Beaulieu arrived before 
Voltri on the evening of the 11th 
April, intending to attack the Re- 
ublicans on the following morning. 
he light troops, however, not satis- 
fied with driving in the French out- 
posts, followed them up farther than 
was intended, attacked the town it- 
self in the darkness, and induced 
General Cervoni to fall back on the 
main body of La Harpe’s division, 
leaving a few hundred wounded and 
prisoners in the hands of the Aus- 
trians. The premature success of this 
onset tended of itself to foil one of 
the main objects of the enterprise ; 
for the French escaped without seri- 
ous injury, instead of being over- 
whelmed as proposed by Beaulicu’s 
front and Argenteau’s flank attack. 

While the Austrian commander 
was halting at Voltri, and holding a 
conference with Commodore Nelson, 
General Argenteau was driving the 
French picquets from Upper and 
Lower Montenotte. This march had 
been slow, for it was evening before 
he reached Monte Legino, which the 
French had fortified, and where Co- 
lonel Rampon was stationed with two 
battalions. This gallant officer, when 
attacked, made his soldiers swear, 
under the very fire of the enemy, to 
perish rather than to yield their post: 
nor was it likely that such men could 
be driven from behind good field- 
works by adversaries who were so 
little superior, and who, owing to the 
mountainous nature of the ground, 
were without artillery. The Aus- 
trians made the attempt however, 
but failing in their efforts, and night 
setting in, they retired to Upper 
Montenotte, intending to renew the 
action in the morning. 

Napoleon was near Sayona with 
three divisions of his army, when this 
action was fought close to his front: 
as Beaulieu had not followed up the 


feeble blow struck at Voltri, and was 
still at a distance on the evening of 
the 11th of April, it was natural to 
advance upon the nearest enemy, 
who was evidently not in force, hav- 
ing already been arrested by a field- 
redoubt defended by a couple of bat- 
talions. He immediately marched 
upon Monte Legino, and while Ge- 
neral La Harpe’s division took post 
behind the redoubt to assist Colonel 
Rampon in its defence ; the divisions 
of Augereau and Massena, turned 
the right of the Austrians under 
cover of a heavy fog, which conti- 
nued to hang over the hills for some 
hours after day-break. Objects were 
no sooner visible on the morning of 
the 12th of April, than Argenteau re- 
turned to the attack of the redoubt ; 
but the superiority of the enemy 
soon decided the combat against 
him; having lost 400 men in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, he fell 
back in all haste, and though out- 
flanked by two divisions, he was yet 
enabled to effect his retreat ; a proof 
that no particular energy was dis- 
played by his adversaries. French 
accounts estimate the loss of the van- 
quished at 4000 men in this combat, 
and history has too readily followed 
these extravagancies. 

The retreat of the Austrian com- 
manders was as singular as their ad- 
vance had been. Argenteau, when 
driven from Montenotte, instead of 
falling back on Sassello, where he 
had left four battalions on his ad- 
vance, or upon Dego, which was one 
of his main posts, and where he had 
four battalions stationed, passed 
between the two points, and hur- 
ried back all the way to Perotto, 
eight or nine miles farther to 
the rear! Beaulieu, hearing what 
had happened, sent Colonel Wukas- 
sowitch with three battalions to 
assist the defeated troops, and then 
set out for Acqui, to meet the corps 
that were still on their advance out 
of Lombardy; while the whole line 
of advanced posts that were almost 
under the enemy’s guns were thus 
left to send reports far to the rear, 
and to receive orders from an equal 
distance,—a step by which all unity 
of action was completely broken. 

The French, pursuing their vic- 
tory, now threw themselves into a dis- 
trict of country, of which Cairo may be 
considered the centre, and round 
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which the advanced posts of the allies 
formed a sort of half-circle, extend- 
ing from Sassello by Dego to Mil- 
lessimo. Thus situated, they were 
enabled to strike, with concentrated 
force, against the allied posts; while, 
on the other hand, the nature of the 
ground and the good works thrown 
up at Dego, Sassello, and Ceva, gave 
the defenders great advantages had 
the action of the different corps been 
properly. combined : the reverse, how- 
ever, was the case. On the morning 
of the 13th the Republicans drove in 
Colli’s advanced posts at Millessimo, 
a movement by which General Pro- 
vera most unaccountably allowed 
himself to be cut off with part of his 
troops. Unable to effect a junction 
with the rest of the army, he threw 
himself into the old castle of Cossario, 
which, though only a romantic ruin 
of a feudal fortress, still affords an 
excellent post for temporary defence. 
Here he foiled all Bonaparte’s efforts 
to dislodge him, though Augereau’s 
division repeatedly renewed the at- 
tack in most gallant style; but on 
the other hand, the French repulsed 
Colli’s feeble attempts to relieve the 
besieged. 

Massena, with his own and General 
La Harpe’s division, had been or- 
dered to attack Dego, while Napoleon 
was engaged against Colli; but one 
of the brigades destined to assist the 
operation having been withdrawn, 
Massena thought himself too weak to 
assail so strong a post, and content- 
ing himself with a general recon- 
naissance, fell back for the night, 
a circumstance that helped more 
than could well have been fore- 
seen to secure the success of the 
French arms. The numerous errors 
and singular feebleness that marked 
so many trifling operations which 
were ultimately attended with such 
vast results, are in the highest degree 
singular. While Massena was paus- 
ing with the entire divisions before 
Dego, there were only four battalions, 
together with a few hundred fugitives 
from Montenotte, within the posi- 
tion; but if there were no troops 
present, there were plenty within 
reach, had ordinary precaution been 
used in collecting them. At Sassello, 
within twelve miles of Dego, was 
Wukassowitch, with seven batta- 
lions—three which he had brought 
from Voltri, and four which Argen- 
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teau had left there on his advance to 
Montenotte; at Moglia, within the 
same distance, were two which the 
same general had left in his retreat, 
and at Perotto were two more, which 
he had taken thus far to the rear, 
but were still within an easy march 
of the threatened post; three batta- 
lions were at Spigno, also on the 
march to Dego. Lighteen batta- 
lions, having the whole day of the 
13th of April at their disposal, were 
thus within reach of the place: the 
mismanagement by which their de- 
feat was occasioned has hardly ever 
perhaps been equalled in war. Ge- 
neral Argenteau received the most 
— commands to defend Dego, 
at least for a day, a measure in which 
Colli was directed to assist with all 
his means. Of the proceedings of the 
latter we know nothing, and must, 
therefore, content ourselves with 
shewing the manner in which the 
former went to work with the forces 
already enumerated. First we have 
an order dated one o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 14th, directing Wukasso- 
witch to proceed with five battalions 
to Dego, “to-morrow morning,” 
which the latter naturally concluded 
to mean the morning of the 15th, so 
that he remained in his quarters in- 
stead of marching; next we have 
news arriving that Massena, whose 
reconnaissance we have mentioned, 
had retired, and Argenteau, a subor- 
dinate general, acts on this vague in- 
formation, and remains stationary, 
instead of obeying the orders of his 
superior ; eleven battalions were thus 
paralysed, and only the three from 
Spigno, having the longest march to 
perform, reach the ground in time to 
share in the action of which we have 
now to speak. 

General Provera, who had been 
blocked up all night in the castle of 
Cossario without water or provisions, 
surrendered to General Augereau on 
the morning of the 14th: the French 
reports say that 2000 men laid down 
their arms, we now know that the 
total did not amount to half that 
number, and truth may probably lie 
between the two. Napoleon had 
joined Massena, and was preparing to 
attack Dego, when these glad tidings 
reached him. The information natu- 
rally tended to inspire the troops 
with additional ardour, and the Aus- 
trian redoubts were attacked with 
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great spirit. As already stated, four 
battalions, with a few hundred fugi- 
tives, collected after the route of 
Montenotte, constituted the whole 
allied force ; but the post was fortified 
by field-works armed with eighteen 
pieces of cannon, and the defence was 
gallantly maintained. As the day 
advanced, the three battalions from 
Spigno arrived; they helped to pro- 
long the contest, but could not re- 
trieve the fate of battle against such 
odds, and the whole were ultimately 
driven from the field, and nearly de- 
stroyed ; few escaped, and the guns 
were of course abandoned in the 
works. Argenteau having heard the 
firing, collected his four battalions 
from Perotto and Moglia, and com- 
menced his march about two o'clock ; 
he came in time to collect the fugi- 
tives and retrace his steps unmo- 
lested. 

Colonel Wukassowitch also heard 
the firing, and though his orders only 
directed him to set out on the morn- 
ing of the 15th, he thought it right to 
march at once towards the scene of 
action. But the mountain-paths were 
steep and difficult, in most places the 
men could advance by single files 
only; night overtook him, and some 
prisoners having reported that there 
were 20,000 French in Dego, he 
halted to wait the return of dawn. 
Resuming his march in the grey of 
the morning, he came upon the 
French outposts, who, thinking they 
had the whole of Beaulieu’s army 
before them, fled in dismay. The 
Austrians followed, and arrived be- 
fore the works along with the fugi- 
tives, and though received with a 
smart fire that told alike against 
friends and foes, the troops them- 
selves demanded with loud shouts to 
be led against the entrenchments. 
Wukassowitch had probably learned 
by this time that Massena’s divisions 
only remained at Dego ; he therefore 
availed himself of the spirit of the 
moment, assailed the works and de- 
feated with his five gallant battalions 
the whole of the enemy’s division, 
retaking not only all the Austrian 

uns lost the day before, but several 

‘rench ones along with them. Mas- 
sena, finding himself unpursued, ral- 
lied his troops, and endeavoured to 
recover the post ; but his efforts were 
vain, the victors maintained the 
ground they had so bravely won. 


Napoleon had left Dego imme- 
diately after the action of the 14th, 
and was already on his return to 
Millessimo, with the divisions of Vic- 
tor and La Harpe, when the news of 
this unexpected blow reached him. 
Thinking that he had the whole of 
Beaulieu’s army to contend with, he 
instantly countermarched the divi- 
sions, and joined Massena about one 
o'clock. An hour afterwards the 
third action of Dego commenced. 
The Austrians defended themselves 
with great bravery, but finding that 
there was not a single battalion, or 
company, within ten or twelve miles 
of them, that they were engaged, 
without support, against a whole 
army, they retired from the post, 
losing half their number, and again 
leaving all the captured guns behind 
them. Eighteen battalions had been 
put in motion for the defence of this 
post, while four only sustained the 
real shock of battle on the first and 
five on the second day! 

And now was an opportunity of- 
fered to Napoleon for striking a bril- 
liant and decisive blow at the remains 
of Beaulieu’s army, which was still 
the principal force he had to contend 
with. They were assembling at 
Acqui; falling back, in broken frag- 
ments, from Montenotte and Dego 
on one side, and hurrying up, from 
their winter quarters, on the other. 
Had the French, in pursuit of Wu- 
kassowitch’s corps, come upon this 
dispirited and half-organised mass on 
the 16th, there is little doubt that 
the whole would have been routed 
or dispersed. The victors turned, 
however, upon the feebler foe, and 
gave the stronger time to rally; an 
error from which able adversaries 
might have derived the most im- 
portant advantages. 

The Sardinians were not formi- 
dable. They could do little more 
than defend their fortresses for a few 
days; but even that defence, if gal- 
lantly maintained, might have be- 
come ruinous to the French, by 
giving the Austrians time to collect, 
advance to the rescue, and take 
the invaders in reverse. If, on the 
other hand, the Austrians had been 
completely beaten in the first in- 
stance, the Sardinians would have 
yielded as a matter of course. This 
early campaign seems always to have 
floated in confused and indistinct 
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forms before the mind of Napoleon ; he 
did not perceive that success was due 
entirely to the weakness of the enemy, 
and tried a repetition of the same 
manceuvres till they led to the fail- 
ures of 1813, the defeats of 1814, and 
total destruction in 1815. It is, per- 
haps, right to observe, that too many 
historians and biographers, wishing 
to conceal Napoleon's oversight, or 
enhance his glory, make him defeat 
Beaulieu and the whole Austrian 
army at Dego and Montenotte, 
where that general never was, and 
where only a few battalions of his 
army had ever been assembled. 

It is not always by the magnitude 
of the forces vanquished, or the 
number of the slain, that the im- 
portance of victories can be decided ; 
results form the proper criterion in 
such cases; and though the minor 
actions here described led ultimate] 
to greater consequences than tri- 
umphs achieved over large armies 
often have done, the circumstance 
cannot justify historians in magnify- 
ing combats fought against single 
brigades into victories gained over 
whole armies. These constant ef- 
forts to write, not history, but pane- 
gyrics, has led them to follow, with- 
out examination, the exaggerated 
statements of Napoleon and his bio- 
graphers, and to augment the loss 
sustained by the allies in these four 
actions, from 6000 men to no less 
than 26,000, besides a proportionate 
number of guns and standards. 

The surrender of Provera had no 
sooner given Augereau free hands, 
than he began to press back the 
troops of Genera! Colli, who retired 
to Ceva, where he took post on the 
16th, with about 12,060 men. Na- 
poleon halted on that and the follow- 
ing day, to give his soldiers some 
rest, and, leaving General La Harpe 
to watch the Austrians, proceeded on 
the 18th with the divisions of Mas- 
sena and Victor to join Augereau, 
at the same time that General Ser- 
rurier, advancing by the banks of 
the Tanaro, also effected his junc- 
tion. On the 19th, the Sardinians 
were attacked in their redoubts. The 
defence was, at first, successfully 
maintained; but Colli perceiving 
that his position was about to be 
turned, broke off the action, and fell 
ack to a new and very strong posi- 
tion behind the Corsaglia, a stream- 
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let with steep and rocky banks, that 
falls into the Bormida. lis having 
been allowed to effect this movement 
proves that he was not very vigo- 
rously pressed. 

Napoleon no sooner found the 
enemy halted, than he ordered them 
to be attacked on all points on the 
morning of the 20th of April. The 
French, greatly superior in numbers, 
advanced to the onset with their 
usual gallantry ; but so little judg- 
ment had been displayed in the dis- 
positions for the assault, that they 
were foiled in every effort, and driven 
back with a loss so severe, that it 
already produced some depressing 
influence on the spirits of the sol- 
diers. 

This check placed the general and 
his army in a precarious situation. 
Five days had already elapsed since 
the action of Dego; a period of time, 
which, if well employed, would have 
enabled Beaulieu to collect and re- 
form his troops, and arrive to the 
aid of his ally. General La Tour, 
indeed, the Austrian commissioner at 
the court of Turin, already promised 
his immediate appearance on the 
right of the French army, which, by 
such a movement, would have been 
placed between two fires, as they 
afterwards were at Waterloo. Napo- 
leon acted in 1815 as he had acted in 
1796, but the same conduct, which 
at Mondovi placed him on the first 
steps of his future throne, sent him 
afterwards a captive exile to St. He- 
lena. The generalship which was 
successful against feeble foes, and 
filled astonished Europe with the 
fame of the youthful conqueror, led, 
ultimately, when tried against the 
valiant and the strong, to the most 
signal overthrow that modern times 
had ever witnessed. 

Napoleon was not, however, so 
much blinded by self-exaggeration at 
this period as he was atterwards ; 
he saw, at once, the critical situation 
in which the repulse had placed him, 
and on the 21st, assembled a council 
of war at Lesegno. It is a general 
saying that such a council never 
fights; but as an illustration of the 
spirit of the French republican ar- 
mies, it must be told that their coun- 
cilsalwaysrecommended battle, which 
seemed their sovereign and only re- 


medy for every difficulty. On the 
present occasion the assembled gene- 
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rals were so impressed with the dan- 
ger in which they were placed, that 
they deemed their ruin certain, if 
not saved by a victory. A new at- 
tack on Colli’s position was ordered 
for the following morning. 

The Sardinian commander took 
evidently a just view of his situation ; 
he perceived that ultimate success 
could only be achieved by the as- 
sistance of Beaulieu, and therefore 
determined to gain time, and not to 
risk every thing on the issue of an- 
other action on the banks of the 
Corsaglia. He, therefore, left his 
ground on the morning of the 22d 
of April, intending to retire upon 
another, and a stronger position, in 
front of Mondovi, where he could 
either wait the arrival of Beaulieu, 
or fall back upon the advancing 
Austrians, if necessary. It was well 
intended, but though he had only a 
six miles’ march before him, he could 
not make his ill-disciplined Italians 
perform it in a soldier-like manner. 
The French, on ascending the dreaded 
position, from which their previous 
attack had been repulsed with so 
much loss, were delighted to find it 
evacuated, and immediately followed 
in pursuit. Serrurier’s division led 
the van, and as the soldiers had not 
shared in the previous victories, they 
were eager to signalise themselves, 
and hurried with great spirit after 
the retiring foes. The Sardinians 
had left their ground later than or- 
dered, and marched, as southern ar- 
mies too often march, as many of us 
have seen the best Spanish and Por- 
tuguese troops march, in straggling 
parties along the road, without re- 
taining their proper formation or 
readiness for action. The conse- 
quence was, that the rear divisions 
were overtaken, found in a perfect 
state of confusion, and totally dis- 
persed. Some battalions that Colli 
formed, and opposed to the pursuers, 
misbehaved altogether, so that the 
French arrived along with the fugi- 
tives in the new position ; which, after 
a short struggle, had to be evacuated 
with all speed : the Sardinians having 
lost almost 1000 men and eight guns, 
retired through Mondovi towards 
Fossana. A check experienced by 
the French cavalry, who, in a charge, 
were repulsed with the loss of their 
general, saved the vanquished from 
a more signal overthrow. 
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Alarmed at the result of this ac- 
tion, and trusting little, perhaps, to 
the aid of Beaulien, the court of 
Turin determined to solicit an armis- 
tice in order to negotiate a peace 
with the Republic. On the 23d, 
General Colli already wrote to Na- 
poleon on the subject, and as his 
position rendered such an arrange- 
ment highly desirable, he met the 
proposal in the most friendly style. 
de expressed himself anxious for 
peace—felt confident that it would be 
concluded, but very naturally de- 
clined to suspend his victorious march 
unless the Sardinian government 
surrendered the citadel of Ceva, and 
placed as guarantees in his hands 
two out of the three fortresses, Ales- 
sandria, Tortona, and Coni. These 
terms were not very harsh, and Na- 
poleon was far from assuming, during 
this negotiation, any of that vulgar 
arrogance for which the republican 
generals of the period were so un- 
favourably distinguished. Not, how- 
ever, to be altogether wanting in 
such conduct, he demanded that the 
Austrian auxiliary corps should be 
delivered up to him. Of this de- 
mand the Sardinian government took 
no notice, and he was himself wise 
enough not to renew the subject. 
The army still advanced as the nego- 
tiation proceeded ; on the 25th, there 
was a cannonade at Fossano, on the 
26th the French reached Alba, with- 
in two marches of Turin, and cut off 
the direct communication between 
Colli and Beaulieu, a circumstance 
that probably caused the immediate 
conclusion of the armistice, which 
was signed at Cherasco on the 28th 
of April. 

Thus ended the three weeks’ cam- 
paign of Piedmont, the first and 
shortest of all Napoleon's campaigns, 
except the last, mI in three days, 
tore from his brows the laurels of a 
hundred fights. 

The French had achieved many 
gallant actions during the operations 
we have so briefly recorded. They 
had defeated enemies numerically 
superior, and gained great and deci- 
sive advantages for the cause of the 
new Republic; but the glory to 
which these actions entitle them, falls 
far short of the extravagant account 
which fame has awarded. The ad- 
vantages gained in war cannot always 
serve as the standard by which glory 
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should be dealt out to the conque- 
rors; for it has happened that im- 
portant success has been achieved 
without striking a blow, and by the 
mere timely appearance of military 
forces. It is only where great 
dangers and difficulties have been 
vanquished by wisdom, valour, and 
fortitude, that glory can be justly 
claimed; and in the Piedmont cam- 
paign, the French had neither danger 
nor difficulties of magnitude to over- 
come. Their adversaries were feeble 
from mismanagement; and though 
this cannot lessen the actual merit of 
the troops, it rendered their task 
comparatively easy, and the per- 
formance of an easy task gives but a 
moderate claim to military renown. 
It is usual for the idolaters of Napo- 
leon to assert that the French army 
made prisoners and put hors de combat 
25,000 enemies, and captured eighty 
pieces of artillery, during these short 
operations. Besides Jomini’s calcu- 
lation, we now know, from authentic 
documents, that the total loss of the 
allies was 9000 men and twenty- 
six guns—a heavy loss, considering 
how small these armies were when 
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compared to the countless hosts 
brought into the field at later periods 
of the war. 

Biographers further tell us that 
Napoleon, when assembling his co- 
lumns on some height whence the vast 
plains of Lombardy could be disco- 
vered, pointed to the Alps, proudly 
exclaiming, “ Hannibal forced his 
way across these mountains, but we 
have turned them.” Every author 
who has repeated this speech, has, 
of course, thought it necessary to 
exhibit some splendid mancuvre, 
by which the Alps were so turn- 
ed; and it must be confessed that 
the collection is curious, particularly 
as they all forget the simple fact, 
that the Alps were turned by the 
position which the French army had 
occupied for two years in the Ri- 
viera; a position acquired, not by 
any gallant feat of arms, but by the 
seizure of an independent tract of 
neutral territory. ‘The whole story 
is probably nothing more than a pue- 
rile imitation of the passage of Poly- 
bius, in which, from the top of the 
Alps, Hannibal points out Italy to 
the astonished Carthaginians. 








The French effect the Passage of the Po—Action of Fombio—Combat of the 
Bridge of Lodi. 


The peace which soon followed on 
the armistice of Cherasco left the 
king of Sardinia little more than a 
shadow of power. Victor Amadeus 
signed it reluctantly, and did not 
long survive his humiliation. He 
was father-in-law to both the bro- 
thers of Louis X VI., and the ruin 
of his house is supposed to have 
broken his heart, as he died a few 
days after the conclusion of the 
treaty, which reduced the descendant 
of a long line of warlike princes to 
a dependent vassal of the regicide 
republic of France. 

It would far exceed our limits to 
enter into a minute examination of 
the conduct of the court of Turin 
in consenting to the armistice of Che- 
rasco. Taking only a military view 
of the subject, we should say that 
they displayed the most reprehen- 
sible pusillanimity, as nothing had 
occurred in the field to render so 
ruinous a step necessary. The allied 
armies, though defeated, were not 
dispersed; Beaulieu was already on 





the march to assist Colli; the French 
were advancing towards Turin, a 
place of great strength, and were 
forced to mask and blockade the 
fortresses of Coni and Ceva, which 
were immediately on their left. Vic- 
— had, no doubt, raised the spirits 
and confidence of the Republicans ; 
but success had not been achieved 
without loss; and the surprise of 
Dego, the defence of the redoubts of 
Ceva, and the action on the Cor- 
saglia, were feats of arms that threw 
some weight into the balance in fa- 
vour of the allies. All these circum- 
stances called on men of courage to 
try the fate of arms before submit- 
ting to a peace that could hardly fail 
of being destructive. But it now ap- 
pears that the court of Sardinia was 
more influenced by other motives; 
a strong republican party was sup- 
posed to exist even at Turin, and it 
was feared that the loyalty of the 
army could no longer be relied upon. 

The cession of Sardinia from the 
alliance gave the French the most 
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decided preponderance in the field. 
The whole of Colli’s forces, as well as 
the Sardinian troops that confronted 
the French army of the Alps, were 
taken out of the balance on one side, 
while the whole of this last-men- 
tioned army was thrown into the 
scale on the other: the loss of Lom- 
bardy seemed thus inevitable. That 
a young and ambitious general should 
feel elated by these important advan- 
tages need not surprise us; but it 
may be doubted how far a man of 
knowledge, genius, and quick powers 
of perception and calculation, could 
be so far blinded by the victories 
gained as Napoleon was on this occa- 
sion. As the modesty of his report 
to the Directory has been praised, 
we have given an extract from the 
document, not merely to shew the 
credit due to his biographers, but to 
exhibit his powers of judgment by 
the light of his own statement. On 
the 28th April he thus writes to the 
Directory :— 

“Tf you do not come to an arrange. 
ment with the king of Sardinia, I shall 
march upon Turin. In the meantime I 
march against Beaulieu ; I oblige him 
to recross the Po; I pass the river im- 
mediately after him; 1 take possession 
of all Lombardy, and in less than a month 
I expect to be on the mountains of the 
Tyrol, to join the army of the Rhine, 
and to carry the war into Bavaria. 

“Order 15,000 men of the army of 
the Alps to join me, this will give me a 
force of 45,000 men, and it is possible 
that I may send a part of it against 
Rome.” 


Napoleon here shews himself per- 
fectly ignorant of the obstacles he 
was certain to encounter, and which, 
notwithstanding the most extraor- 
dinary and unexampled career of 
victory and good fortune, retarded 
his appearance in Germany for a year 
instead of a month. Even the Di- 
rectory, though not distinguished for 
any great ability, treated this extra- 
vagant flight of fancy with the slight 
it deserved; nor did Napoleon him- 
self again revert to it. [is zealous 
recommendation of the officers who 
had fought under him was in far 
better taste than this announcement 
of future exploits. 

Beaulieu having, after the armis- 
tice of Cherasco, no fortresses that 
gave him any hold in the north- 
western portions of Italy, formed the 
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bold resolution of surprising Tor- 
tona, Alessandria, and Valenza, by 
means of his cavalry. He obtained 
possession of the last-named place, 
but gave it up again, as it was useless 
without the other two, against which 
the attempt had failed. It is a ques- 
tion, whether, with his diminished 
and dispirited army, the Austrian 
general should not, at once, have 
falien back behind the Mincio, in- 
stead of disputing the ground, step 
by step, against the advancing French. 
Decisive success seemed no longer 
within his reach, and every reverse, 
however trifling, was sure to aug- 
ment the moral force of the invaders, 
and to fan the spirit of republi- 
canism which their appearance had 
excited in Italy. By giving up a 
country he could not defend, he pre- 
served his army, fell back on rein- 
forcements and tenable positions, and 
obliged the French to leave, at least, 
some troops to guard the country 
through which they advanced, and 
watch the southern states of Italy, 
who might always become formida- 
ble so long as the Austrians remained 
unbroken. Beaulieu chose the bolder 
and more soldierlike resolution ; and 
though it certainly appears to haye 
been a wrong one, we are loth to 
blame any display of gallant spirit, 
the absence of which was so often 
fatal to the allied cause. It may also 
be a question, how far an Austrian 
general could then venture to aban- 
don an Austrian province, though 
certain of its being no longer defen- 
sible. 

If Napoleon's letter above quoted 
evinces no profound judgment or 
power of calculation, it shews at least 
a restless spirit of enterprise, which, 
at the head of brave troops, is always 
formidable in war. The self-exag- 
geration which distinguished him 
during his whole career, had been 
awakened by his first victories, and 
naturally hurried him from one un- 
dertaking to another; every fresh 
effort deriving additional strength 
from the success of the one by which 
it had been preceded. Beaulieu had 
retired behind the Po; and it was 
now resolved to force the passage of 
the river, and to effect the conquest 
of Lombardy. 

Owing to the great number of 
failures, it has almost become an 
axiom in war, that the passage of a 
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river having a long assailable course, 
can seldom be opposed with success ; 
the attacking party having generally 
the choice of the place at which they 
intend to cross, and being in most 
cases able to steal a march on their 
adversaries, and effect their object on 
some unguarded point, before the 
defenders can assemble in sufficient 
strength for effectual resistance. 
These vague modes of treating mi- 
litary questions can, however, prove 
nothing, and the passage of a river 
must, like every other operation of 
war, depend upon localities, the 
strength and the conduct of the con- 
tending parties. A river of the 
magnitude of the Po, though flowing 
in an open country and accessible on 
all points, offers a barrier that should 
have been successfully defended by 
an army of 25,000 Austrians against 
30,000 French. Scattered detach- 
ments along the banks of the stream 
are liable to be destroyed in detail, 
and all who know anything of war 
know how uncertain it is to bring de- 
tached bodies together at the moment 
when they are wanted. It is only 
by having a central position, or po- 
sitions, as much as possible within 
reach of the points hable to attack, 


10 MILES 


Valenza to Voghera, and thus 
threatened the line of the Po be- 
tween these two places; the Aus- 
trians were at Valegio, a post well 
chosen for confronting an enemy so 
situated. By the treaty of Cherasco 
Napoleon had reserved to himself 
the right of crossing the Po at Va- 
lenza, a fortress within the Sardinian 
line of demarcation, and he pretends 
that he did so merely for the pur- 
pose of deceiving Beaulieu, who fell 
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that success can be anticipated, and 
ina ee Lombardy, an army 
receiving fair intelligence from the 
opposite bank, should at least be able 
to watch sixty miles of stream. Sup- 
posing the assailants to have gained 
thirty miles from the central position 
of the defenders, and twenty say, 
from the nearest wing ; and then to 
give evidence, by their force and 
proceedings, that they are in earnest ; 
fourteen hours should bring at 
least a third, and twenty hours, two 
thirds of the defending army to the 
point assailed. We are, by this cal- 
culation, giving cavalry patroles four 
hours for conveying intelligence the 
distance of only twenty miles, though 
in such cases full speed should be 
used ; we allow two hours for assem- 
bling and getting the troops under 
arms, and eight hours for the march 
of the nearest corps, the others follow- 
ing in succession. And in fourteen 
hours no great number of trooys will 
have effected the passage of a river 
like the Po, which, among European 
streams, must be looked upon as one 
of first-rate magnitude. 

Let us now see how Beaulieu and 
Napoleon managed their operations. 

The French army extended from 


into the snare accordingly. His- 
torians and biographers have exult- 
ingly repeated this puerility, though 
it might be supposed that no com- 
mander, free from mental infirmity, 
would be guided by an adversary’s 
word on such a subject; though 
every additional point of passage, 
placed at the disposal of an enemy, 
would have to be attentively watched 
by the defenders. 

On the 4th of May, the French 
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extended Renee — Cas- 
toggio, thus pointing to- 
ae their right. On the 6th Na- 
poleon set out with 3000 grenadiers, 
1500 cavalry, and twenty-six pieces 
of artillery, and by a forced march 
reached Piacenza on the following 
day. He immediately began to 
throw his troops across by means of 
boats collected along the banks of 
the river; two squadrons of Aus- 
trian hussars found on the opposite 
side were soon obliged to retire. 
The rest of the French army fol- 
lowed this advanced guard with great 
rapidity ; but as they had no pon- 
toons, and as the means of passage 
were limited, it required the whole 
of the 7th, 8th, and 9th of May 
before the troops had crossed the 
stream. 

The Austrian general had not 
been deceived by the idle tale of the 
intended passage at Valenza, and 
no sooner learned that the French 
had extended their right towards 
Casteggio than he despatched General 
Liptai with eight battalions and eight 
squadrons to Belgiojosa, with direc- 
tions to proceed still further to the 
left, as circumstances might require, 
while he himself moved in the same 
direction. He did so indeed, but 
not with an army, for on the 6th 
he detached four battalions and two 
squadrons to Buffalona, near Milan, 
where they could be of no possible 
service ; and on the 7th, he left six 
battalions and six squadrons more at 
Pavia, while he himself reached Bel- 
giojosa with nine battalions and 
twelve squadrons. On the eve of 
battle his troops were thus dispersed 
over forty miles of country. 

The two squadrons of hussars the 
French had fallen in with in cross- 
ing the river were the advanced 
guard of General Liptai’s division, 
which was following. The adverse 
parties encountered at Guarda Miglia 
about four miles from the landing 
place : in sharp and continued combat 
the Austrians drove the invaders back 
to the water’s edge. Their com- 
mander fearing, however, to fall upon 
greatly superior numbers during the 
night, retired to Fombio, and there 
took post in order to await the 
arrival of more troops. This was a 
great error, for if his eight battalions 
and eight squadrons really amounted 
to 5000 men, as the Austrian returns 
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assert, he must have been a match 
for the French who had crossed the 
river, and should certainly have fol- 
lowed up his blow. 

At one o'clock on the afternoon of 
the 8th, Napoleon attacked Fombio 
with about 10 or 12,000 men, and 
after a sharp action drove the 
defenders from their post, with 
the loss of 600 in killed and 
wounded; the vanquished retired 
behind the Adda. And where was 
Beaulieu while this decisive action 
was in progress? He had arrived 
at Belgiojosa, twenty miles from the 
scene of combat, on the evening of 
the 7th, and could easily therefore 
have reached Fombio by one o'clock 
on the 8th; but it was only in 
the forenoon, and while the troops 
were cooking their dinners, that he 
received the tidings of the action of 
the previous day, so that he only 
commenced his march at the very 
time when he should already have 
been on the ground. His arrange- 
ments, however, are too curious to 
be passed over unnoticed. He very 
properly directed his march on Orio 
and Aspedaletto ; but not to be out- 
flanked, as the official reports say, 
and to be certain of falling in with 
Liptai’s division, he again divided 
his small corps in the following un- 
heard-of manner. One battalion 
took the road to Seune, another to 
Somaglio, two marched on Fombio, 
two others, accompanied by four 
squadrons to Cordogno, so that the 
main body of the Austrian army, 
which arrived at Aspedaletto under 
the field-marshal’s own command 
consisted of three battalions and 
eight squadrons! Since wars have 
been carried on, there is probably no 
example of an army having been 
thus splintered down to absolute 
inefficiency by the exertions of its 
own chieftain. As Liptai was not 
fallen in with, it was soon perceived 
that nine battalions scattered over 
the country as here described could 
effect nothing; the whole were, 
therefore, withdrawn next day be- 
hind the Adda. A gallant blow 
that General Schubert struck during 
the night at Cordogno led to no- 
thing. With his two battalions and 
four squadrons he surprised and de- 
feated the division of La Harpe, and 
took six guns from them, the com- 
mander being killed in the action; 
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but a partial advantage of this kind 
could not retrieve the errors already 
committed. On the 5th of May, we 
find General Beaulieu preparing to 
defend the passage of the Po, with 
twenty-seven battations and twenty- 
eight squadrons, which he had in 
hand at Valegio. With this force 
he might easily, but for his extra- 
ordinary disposition to detach entire 
corps, and the strange circumstance 
of his not receiving information 
of the action of the 7th, have 
been at Fombio on the morning 
of the 8th; and the chances are 
that such a force would not only 
have defeated the 10,000 or 12,000 
men with which Napoleon attacked 
Liptai, but that such a victory 
would have turned the fate of the 
campaign ; instead of this, the deci- 
sive action is fought by eight bat- 
talions and eight squadrons. 

Were we to judge the passage of 
the Po by the French as a mere 
military measure, it would certainly 
be exposed to considerable censure ; 
for, though all operations of war are 
attended with risk and danger, it is 
only in proportion to the pressure of 
necessity, that they should be under- 
taken when the chances of defeat 
out-balance those of success. On the 
present occasion there was no imme- 
‘licte necessity of forcing the passage 
of the river; 17,000 men of the 
arny of the Alps were already on 
th: march to join Napoleon; and 
the'r arrival would have rendered 
the operation comparatively easy : 
while, 2s we have seen, the causes 
that prevented Beaulieu from being 
present with a s=fficient force to drive 
back the republicans on the first 
morning after their passage, were of 
a nature peculiar to himself, and not 
such as can be fairly calculated upon 
in war. Napoleon acted here as on 
every subsequent occasion of his life ; 
he placed every thing upon the ha- 
vard of the die, and those who may 
question the great military qualities 
ascribed to him are forced to allow 
that he was a bold player and long 
remained a successful gambler. 

But here we have an important 
question to ask of the admirers of 
his military genius. Why did not 
the French general cross the Po at 
Cremona instead of Piacenza? The 
former place is only a few miles 
lower down the stream than the 
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latter; the breadth of the river is 
the same; but by effecting the 

e at Cremona the French 
would have turned the Adda and 
cut off the Austrians from the direct 
road to Mantua, advantages of the 
highest consequence. Had any par- 
ticular obstacles rendered the passage 
more difficult at the latter than at 
the former place, Napoleon would 
have mentioned them in his memoirs ; 
but he takes no notice of the subject, 
from which it is probable that he 
was anxious to prevent attention 
from being drawn to the great mili- 
tary oversight. 

The victor remained at Piacenza on 
the 9th, and while his cavalry and 
artillery were passing the river, took 
the opportunity of imposing a con- 
tribution of two millions of francs on 
the Grand Duke of Parma, forcing 
him at the same time to surrender 
twenty of his finest pictures. Seven 
million franes and twenty pictures 
were soon afterwards demanded of 
Tlercules III. duke of Modena. Both 
princes were at peace with France : 
fear had prevented them from join- 
ing the allies, and they had now to 
pay for their pusillanimity. The 
practice of seizing works of art, as 
trophies of war, had been usual with 
the Romans, during their long 
career of plunder and aggression. 
In the middle ages the same system 
was occasionally resorted to, and the 
Venetians, when lords of the Archi- 
pelago, carried away the last spoils 
of unhappy Greece. As late even 
as the Thirty Years’ War, Maximilian 
of Bavaria sent the celebrated Hei- 
delberg library to Rome, as a pre- 
sent to the Pope; while the Swedes, 
not to be behind their enemies, en- 
riched the libraries and galleries of 
Upsola and Stockholm at the ex- 
pense of the Catholic princes of 
Germany. In latter times the prac- 
tice had, however, been altogether 
discontinued. Frederick II. though 
a real lover of the arts, respected 
the gallery of Dresden; and the 
Austrian and Russian commanders, 
who during the same war took pos- 
session of Berlin, did not remove 
any of the treasures of art which it 
contained. The French republicans 
acted a different, if not a nobler 
part. The government, composed of 
men without character, were suffi- 
ciently conscious that they had little 
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hold on the affections of the people ; 
they strove, therefore, to augment 
their influence, by calling national 
vanity to their aid; and, well con- 
vineed that the French would be 
flattered by imitating the Romans, 
and by seeing the masterpieces of 
art brought as trophies of war to 
adorn the capital of their country, 
they ordered, or sanctioned, the 
revival of this antiquated system of 
plunder. That they equalled the 
best of their predecessors is not to 
be denied ; how far the treasures so 
gathered prospered in the hands of 
the spoilers, we shall have occasion 
to shew hereafter. 

We now come to the combat of 
Lodi, one of the most celebrated 
actions ofthe war. The extravagant 
tales to which it has given rise 
call upon us for a more detailed 
account of the transaction than would 
otherwise be required. 

Lodi is situated on the Adda, a 
river that issues from the lake of 
Como, and falls into the Po a little 
below the small fortified town of 
Pizzighetone. In ordinary seasons 
it has few practicable fords, and 
though too insignificant to arrest 
the progress of a victorious army, 
offers, when its bridges are guarded 
or destroyed, a defensible barrier, 
behind which troops may find some 
momentary shelter from the pursuit 
of superior adversaries. When 
Beaulieu abandoned the defence of 
the Po, he retired behind the 
Adda by the bridge of Lodi: the 
troops near Milan were ordered to 
leave 1800 men in the citadel of that 
city and to cross the same river at 
Cassano; while Sebottendorf and 
Wucassowitch, who remained about 
Pavia, were directed to march on 
Lodi. Owing to Napoleon’s halt on 
the 9th, all these detached parties 
reached the left bank of the stream ; 
the rear guard of Wucassowitch’s 
corps arriving before Lodi from the 
westward at the same time that the 
advanced guard of the French 
arrived from the south. Sebotten- 
dorf had very properly left a couple 
of battalions in the town to take up 
this rear guard, who after a short 
skirmish were brought safely across 
the river. The Austrians have 
been blamed for not destroying the 
bridge; but they could not do so 
without cutting off their own rear 
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guard; their error consisted in not 
being prepared to destroy the bridge 
the moment their troops had passed. 

General Sebottendorf’s orders were 
to hold the Adda for twenty-four 
hours, to give the army time to reach 
some secure position in which they 
could rest from their late exertions. 
The force at his disposal consisted of 
twelve battalions, sixteen squadrons, 
and fourteen guns; three battalions 
he placed at the ford of Credo, two 
miles below the town; so that he 
had only 7000 men left for the de- 
fence of his post. Beaulieu with 
the remainder of the troops was 
already on his march towards the 
Oglio. 

The French entered Lodi on the 
morning of the 10th of May, along 
with the rear guard of Wucassowitch’s 
corps; but the Austrian guns, 
posted on the opposite side of the 
river, prevented them from crossing 
the bridge. Napoleon, flushed with 
success, in the full career of victory, 
instantly resolved to dislodge this 
rear guard; nor was the difficulty so 
great as is generally represented. 
Lhe whole of the French artillery 
were brought into action, some of the 
guns were placed to great advantage 
on the old ramparts of the town; 
and a fierce cannonade opened upon 
the Austrians, who were not slow in 
replying to the fiery salutations ; but 
the superior number of the French 
guns, the protection afforded them 
by the walls of the town, and the 
greater elevation of the western over 
the eastern bank of the river, made 
every chance of combat incline to 
the side of the invaders, and caused 
considerable loss to the Austrian 
artillery. 

While the cannonade was thinning 
the ranks of the Germans, Napoleon 
placed 3500 grenadiers, formed in 
close column, behind the rampart of 
the Lodi, the head of the column 
being close to the bridge, ready to 
wheel to the left and rush across at 
the first signal. To facilitate the 
intended attack, he despatched Ge- 
neral Beaumon with the cavalry to a 
ford about three miles up the stream, 
where he was to cross, and fall upon 
the right flank of the enemy. ‘The 
onset of the cavalry was to be the 
signal for the advance of the in- 
fantry: Napoleon, indeed, pretends 
that it was so, but this is not the 
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case, as the cavalry never came into 
action. 

A five hours’ cannonade had not 
driven the Austrians from their 
position ; but had a good deal slack- 
ened the fire of their guns. The 
signal for the advance of the column 
was therefore given, and the gallant 
grenadiers instantly rushed forward 
to the loud shouts of Vire la Répub- 
lique. Met by a shower of grape and 
musketry that struck down the lead- 
ing ranks, the mass halted before they 
reached the hostile bank. ‘A mo- 
ment’s hesitation,’ says Napoleon, 
“wou'd have been ruin, but General 
Berthier, Massena, Cervoni, Lannes, 
and Dallemagne, pushed to the front 
and turned the stil! uncertain scales of 
fate.” How these officers made their 
way through a close column of men, 
crowded together upon a narrow 
bridge, the front men pressing back 
while the rear were pressing for- 
ward, is not easily understood, and 
should have been explained by those 
who were satisfied with repeating 
the idle tale. The fact is this. The 
bed of the Adda is about two hun- 
dred yards wide at Lodi; but the 
deep channel is comparatively nar- 
row and runs close to the walls of 
the town; towards the eastern side 
the water is, in general, so shallow 
as to leave two sand-banks under the 
bridge completely dry; and as the 
country is flat, the bridge has no 
great elevation above the level of 
the stream. When the advance of 
the column was checked, the soldiers, 
not to remain exposed to the Aus- 
trian fire, descended by the beams of 
the bridge to these sand-banks and 
formed themselves, as usual, into 
bands of firailleurs and advanced 
upon the enemy, when those who 
had remained on the bridge also 
rushed forward. The wild and 
gallant swarm once across, pushed 
on as they were reinforced; some 
buildings near the bank, from which 
the Austrians had been driven by 
the fire of the French artillery, gave 
them geod shelter; and having thus 
obtained a firm footing, superior 
numbers soon decided the action in 
their favour. The Austrians lost 
all their guns, and nearly 2000 men 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners; 
but they were allowed to retire un- 
pursued to Crema. 

That no military, perhaps we 
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should say, no strategical, object was 
gained, or sought for, by this extra- 
ordinary feat of arms is evident from 
the fact, that Napoleon immediately 
desisted from the further pursuit of 
the vanquished, and facing to the 
right about marched upon Milan 
and Pavia. In his memoirs, he at- 
tempts to shew, that the action of 
Lodi was not a mere scene of 
slaughter entered upon without ob- 
ject; for he intended, he says, to 
cut off the retreat of General Colli, 
who with 10,000 men was retiring 
by Cassano. But dates and distances 
shew very plainly that this is one of 
the many strategical plans that result 
from after-thoughts; for Colli had 
crossed the bridge of Cassano, which 
is twenty-five miles, a good day’s 
march from Lodi, before Napoleon 
had forced the passage of the Adda! 

Colli had, besides, less than 2000 
men with him; and the chance of 
cutting them off was not worth the 
risk that might have been sustained 
in what is called the “ terrible storm 
of the Bridge of Lodi.” Nor does 
it seem that he was very clear how 
the victory had really been gained, 
for he not only gives an inconsistent 
but evidently evasive account of the 
passage of the bridge ; and adds, also, 
that the enemy were defeated by les 
Jeux redoutables de cette invincible 
colonne, though every military man 
will know that the fire of such a 
column would hardly be equal to 
the fire of an ordinary platoon, or to 
that of fifty or sixty men perhaps. 
Here, as every where else, Napoleon 
hurled brave men forward, leaving 
the result to fortune and the gal- 
lantry of the troops. 

But if no strategical advantages 
were gained by the victory of Lodi, 
it augmented, in a very high degree, 
the moral force of the conquerors. 
No feat of arms ever caused so much 
astonishment in Europe as the pass- 
age of the Adda. I excited the 
most boundless enthusiasm in favour 
of the French and their general. 
The partisans of the new order of 
things were delighted, and thought 
that nothing would be impossible for 
such a man to achieve with such 
soldiers. The republicans began, 
indeed, to fancy themselves invin- 
cible, and such a belief is already a 

reat step towards victory ; particu- 
arly when, as in the present case, 
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the spirits of the vanquished were 
depressed in the same proportion in 
which those of the conqueror’s were 
elevated. If this was the advantage 
for which Napoleon stormed the 
bridge of Lodi, he gained his object 
completely ; but this is hardly to be 
supposed, as the view taken of the 
action could never have been antici- 
pated, because the assault of any 
breach in the rampart of a regular 
fortress of ordinary strength is in 
reality infinitely more difficult and 
dangerous than was this boasted 
passage of the Adda. In the 
attack of a breach the assailants 
have to advance fully exposed to the 
fire of well-sheltered foes; they 
have to effect a difficult descent 
into the ditch at the very muzzles of 
hostile guns, and they have then to 
force their way over the ruined frag- 
ments of rampart, over loaded shells 
of grenades, and over the mangled 
bodies of their comrades, ialling 
thick and fast under the fiery mis- 
siles hurled from above, or burst- 
ing in treachery beneath their feet. 
Such were the obstacles encountered 
in the breaches of Roderigo and 
Badajoz, but at Lodi there was 
only a rush across a straight and 
level bridge of 200 yards in length, 
and in the face of foes who had for 
five hours been exposed, without 
shelter, tothe telling fireofthe French 
artillery. The trifling loss sustained 
by the assailants is also a proof that 
the difficulties of this exploit have 
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been most shamefully exaggerated. 
French accounts say that they had 
only 200 men killed and wounded; 
and though we may well suppose 
that the number was in realit 
much greater, it could not well 
have been ten times greater, which 
the successful attack of a well- 
defended breach would probably 
have made it. 

Napoleon was no doubt impelled 
to this attack by the spirit of victory 
which then animated the French 
army, and by the thirsting for suc- 
cess and battles which lent them so 
much energy and resolution. And 
if he struck the blow to intimidate 
his adversaries, and to keep high the 
brilliant reputation his troops had 
acquired, he might deserve praise 
for the action; but this view neither 
himself nor his biographers have 
been able to take ; they have rested 
the merits of the victory on strate- 
gical grounds and have failed com- 
pletely. 

For a just understanding of the 
spirit in which Napoleon and his 
idolaters have written, it is right to 
add that, not satisfied with defeating 
Sebottendorf and his 7000 men at 
Lodi, they generally defeat Beaulieu 
and his whole army there, even as 
they had before defeated him at 
Dego and Monte-Notte, though that 
unfortunate commander was already 
a day’s march in adyance towards 
the Oglio. 
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ON THE HISTORY OF PANTOMIMES. 


IN A LETTER TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ. 


Resrectep O.niver,— You know 
many things, and know them well; 
but confess frankly that you share 
the common ignorance respecting the 
rise, progress, and decline of glorious 
pantomime. Did you ever, in your 
most recondite researches, venture 
into that obscure subject — a subject 
not less important than obscure? 
You did not. You have relished 
many a performance in the halcyon 
days of boyhood; but did you ever, 
in the soberer studies of manhood, ask 
yourself whence came this species of 
dramatic entertainment? No, such 
a thought never crossed your mind ; 
or, crossing it, was instantly dismissed. 

Now, O worthy Oliver! I have 
asked this question of many a learned 
man, and many a dusty volume, but 
without satisfactory result. All my 
researches only give me brief and 
scattered facts. ‘hese facts I en- 
deavoured to interpret. I formed a 
theory on the matter, and, as 


** Tu solebas 
Meas esse aliquid putare nugas,” 


—to speak with that rare fellow Ca- 
tullus,— will transmit you both my 
data and theory. 

The Christmas pantomimes have 
confessedly been getting worse and 
worse for some years. Ask any re- 
spectable play-goer, and he will tell 
you, with a sigh, that pantomimes 
are not what they used to be. Now 
what used they to be? and when ? 
Here at once is the historic question 
raised. People usually content them- 
selves with referring to the French 
stage, where a was trans- 
planted from the Italian ; the Italians 
again borrowed it from the Romans 
and Greeks. A sequent tradition is 
thus given, or supposed to be. But 
look a little closer; don't be satisfied 
with mere verbal resemblances, and 
then say what resemblance has the 
entertainment we call pantomime 
with the attellane of Rome or the 
pantomimes of Greece? Not to go 
so far, what resemblance has it to the 
pantomime of Italy and France ? 

Simply that of names and dresses. 


These, indeed, are traditional. I will 
rapidly trace the history of the prin- 
cipal pantomimie personages, and 
then come to the thing itself. Har- 
lequin is certainly the Italian Arlec- 
chino, which was also the Roman 
Sannio (he is also called Zanni in 
Italian). The Sannio, as his name 
imports, was a buffoon (from sanna, 
a grimace) ; his dress was very simi- 
lar to that of our harlequin, only it 
was mean and miserable, instead of 
being —oes and splendid. He 
has his head shaved (rasis capitibus), 
and his face begrimed with soot (/fu- 
ligine faciem) ; these are represented 
by a short black mask and skull-cap 
in the modern dress. His feet were 


unshod (planipedes) ; the feet of the 
modern are cased in delicate pumps. 
His dress was a thing of shreds and 
patches, formed of various colours 
and various materials, so that Aristo- 
pao would have recommended 


1im to Euripides (you, Oliver, re- 
member the de5 eo: paxiov v1 rou raraiod 
deaperes, don't you?); but this mi- 
serable dress is in the modern ele- 
vated to the splendour of spangles 
and variegated colours. 

Pantaloon is of Venetian origin. 
Pantaleone is pianta leone (he planted 
the lion), and therefore the designa- 
tion of a standard-bearer, the Vene- 
tian standard being a lion. Such is 
the common etymology, though there 
is absolutely nothing to be made out 
of it. Why should a standard-bearer 
be chosen as the type of old men— 
the “ heavy fathers” in the drama ? 
‘True it is that the tight red hose and 
yellow slippers of Pantaloon are also 
those of the standard-bearer ; but the 
question remains unanswered. Wh 
was the standard-bearer chosen ? t 
have a suggestion to offer. The 
tight red hose and yellow slippers 
became the costume of the Venetian 
merchants. When these were su- 
perseded by the full flowing garment, 
the change was of course at first only 
adopted by the young. The old men 
continued to wear the old costume, 
and thus the red hose became a mark 
of an old Venetian in the same way 
as the pigtail was a few years ago the 
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mark of an old Englishman. “ Pig- 
tail” might represent a “heavy fa- 
ther” in a modern farce, so Panta- 
leone, z. e. the costume of Pantalcone, 
represented the old man in Venetian 
farce; for Pantaloon is always the 
old man who cries up the wisdom of 
the bygone times and deplores the 
folly of the present—always the old 
man to be duped and laughed at. 
Such is my explanation. The princi- 

fact, however, to be noticed here 
is that the modern Pantaloon has 
substantially the same dress and name 
as his prototype. 

Clown is, we know, the Pierrot of 
the French and the Scaramuccia of 
the Italian stage. The dress is, how- 
ever, somewhat different, and in the 
opinion of one learned in such mat- 
ters, it is the invention of the im- 
mortal Joey Grimaldi, who to the 
white flowing habit of Pierrot added 
blue and red stripes, and cut the 
trousers short. The wondrous po- 
pularity of this prince of clowns 
made every other clown adopt his 
dress, and thus those of the amphi- 
theatre and those who performed 
their antics on the Ist of May thought 
right to copy Grimaldi’s dress. 

But it is in the characters that we 
must look for the greatest changes. 
Pantaloon continues much the same ; 
but Harlequin used to be a heavy, 
lumbering lout, whose stupidities 
were a set-off to the adroitness of 
Brighella, or Clown. Now he is a 
fairy- worker, and carries a fairy 
wand. His dress has undergone 
changes in keeping with the change 
in his character—it is fairy-like. In 
the Italian drama he had to bear the 

malties of all the larceny and 

navery of his fellow-servant, Brigh- 
ella ; the kicks fell upon him as they 
now fall upon Pantaloon, who has 
inherited that portion of the “ busi- 
ness.” Our Iarlequin has an ele- 
ment in his composition which is 
quite foreign to his prototype,—fo- 
reign, indeed, to the shee Italian and 
French entertainments. None of the 
Italian characters have any thing 
more than their adroitness and au- 
dacity to assist them in their tricks, 
but Harlequin has a magic power. 
He is the lover favoured by fairies. 
He whirls about in the giddy mazes 
of the dance with his beloved Colum- 
bine; and whenever the clever, mis- 
chieyous Clown, or the dull, mis- 
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chievous Pantaloon, attempt to disturb 
their felicity, the magic wand per- 
forms its magic wonders. 

Now here in this one clement we 
see something altogether’ different 
from the Roman, Italian, or French 
pantomimes. Whence the origin of 
this element? How came Harlequin 
by his wand? How, in short, did 
pantomime become what it now is, a 
mixture of magic and buffoonery? 
Whoso talks about our getting our 
pantomime from France or Italy 
should also tell us whence came the 
magic, and whence the mixture ; be- 
cause a pantomime—such as Mother 
Goose, for example—is altogether a 
different entertainment from those of 
the Italian stage. 

Let us rummage amongst old play- 
bills and forgotten books. There we 
shall find certain distinct facts worth 
collecting. In 1704, we find recorded 
that a party of French tumblers per- 
formed at Drury Lane with immense 
success. This success produced Eng- 
lish imitations. This is one fact. 
Tn 1718, Colley Cibber tells us that 
the affairs of Diary Lane were des- 
perate. The Italian Opera had car- 
ried away the town. The “ legiti- 
mate drama” seemed as hopeless a 
case then as it does now. ‘Then, as 
now, “ confounded foreigners” were 
the objects of that bitter hatred which 
tracks the heels of success; and “ na- 
tive talent,” with empty pockets, had 
to console itself with the vastness of 
its pretensions. The “ legitimate 
drama” drawing no money to the 
treasury, an attempt was made wor- 
thy of the “Poet Bunn ;” that: at- 
tempt was the pantomime entitled 
Mars and Venus. So much play- 
bills and records tell us. But this 
thing called a pantomime, what was 
it? Was it a thing like our pan- 
tomimes? Not in the least. It was 
what we should call a serious ballet. 
Clown and Pantaloon, tumbling and 
magic, were absent. Our next clue 
is as follows: —Rich produced some 
little harlequinades, in the style of 
the Italian Night Scenes. In 1723 
these had a new direction given to 
them. Thurmond, a dancing-master, 
having brought out his pantomime of 
Harlequin Dr. Faustus at Drury 
Lane, Rich produced his Necromancer, 
or Dr. Faustus, at Covent Garden. 
The success was prodigious. Pope 
alludes to the rivalry in these lines :— 
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es When, lo! to dark encounters in mid 
air, 

New wizards rise, here Booth, and Cib- 
ber there. 

Booth in his cloudy tabernacle shrined ; 

On grinning dragons Cibber mounts the 
wind !” 


The nature of these pieces may be 
pretty well guessed from this pass- 
age. They were obviously ver 
much the same as what we now call 
the introduction to the pantomime. 
The success of this species was so 
great that the prices of admission 
were doubled. At first the boxes 
were two and sixpence: for the pan- 
tomimes, they were raised to five 
shillings ; a ‘run was so great 
that advanced prices became, not the 
exception, but the rule, and formed 
the ordinary prices.” 

Out of these facts what do we 
gather? We gather, that serious 
ballet and necromantic spectacle had 
been introduced with success; but 
as yet no hint of what we call pan- 
tomime. The mixture of tumbling 
and buffoonery with necromancy, 
was not yet accomplished! yet this 
mixture forms the very essence of 
our species. Nevertheless, although 
not yet conjoined, these elements ex- 
isted. I noticed before, the fact of 
the success of the French tumblers ; 
and this fact I couple with the suc- 
cess of the spectacle, and deduce the 
following conclusion :— 

Managers, it is notorious, seize 
with avidity on any novelty that 
will attract, audiences. Bunn’s offer 
to Murphy, the weather prophet, to 
deliver a course of lectures at Drury 
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Lane on meteorology, though co- 
mical enough, was but an instance 
of the managerial anxiety to fill his 
house by any means. Yates made 
Grace Darling an offer in the same 
spirit. Tamed animals and wonder- 
ful posture-masters are found to at- 
tract the public, as well as leading 
tragedians or low comedians. What 
does the manager care about con- 
gruity ? His care is for pence. This 
being premised, I say, that managers 
in these days, finding French tum- 
blers attractive, and spectacle also 
attractive, bethought them of unit- 
ing the two in one entertainment. 
Thus the necromancy was joined to 
the posturing. Clown and Pantaloon 
were not only types of adroit and 
studied knavery ; they were also 
posture-masters. Iarlequin was not 
only the lover, but he was also pro- 
tected by fairies, and gifted with a 
magic wand. 

The idea once started, various mo- 
difications soon suggested themselves. 
Thus the magic wand suggested 
transformations ; and these trans- 
formations soon became political 
“hits,” and popular bubbles. Thus, 
also, as scenery was lavishly em- 
ployed when dioramas were invented 
and succeeded, they were quickly 
transplanted to the pantomime, of 
which they now form an inseparable 
constituent. 

I need not dwell on this matter ; 
you have my theory, and the facts on 
which it is based; of the profundity 
of the one, and the recondity of the 
other, you alone can judge. 

I remain, &c. 
Vivian Latovucue. 

















Tux Comte de Fontaine, the head of 
one of the most ancient families of 
Poitou, had gallantly served the cause 
of the Bourbons during the war 
which the Vendeans waged against 
the republic. Although ruined by 
confiscations, the faithful Vendean 
constantly refused the lucrative places 
which Napoleon offered him. Un- 
varying in his aristocratic creed, he 
blindly followed its maxims in his 
choice of a wife. Notwithstanding 
the seductions of a rich revolutionary 
parvenu who very much desired the 
alliance, he married a Demoiselle de 
Kergarouét, with no other dowry 
than that of belonging to one of the 
oldest families of Brittany. 

The Restoration found Monsieur 
de Fontaine burdened with a numer- 


ous family. Although to solicit fa- 
vours never entered his plans, he 
nevertheless acceded to his wife's 


wishes, left his estate in the country, 
the moderate income of which heads 
sufficed for his children’s wants, and 
came to Paris. 

Disgusted by the avidity with 
which his former comrades sought 
for places and constitutional dignities, 
he was about to return to his estate 
when he received a ministerial letter, 
announcing to him his nomination to 
the rank of field-marshal, in virtue 
of the order which permitted the 
officers of the Catholic armies to 
reckon as years of service the first 
twenty unacknowledged years of 
Louis the Eighteenth’s reign. A 
few days afterwards the Vendean 
received officially and without so- 
licitation the cross of the Order of 
the Legion of Honour and that of 
Saint Louis. Shaken in his resolu- 
tion by these successive favours, 
which he believed he owed to the 
monarch’s remembrance, he was no 
longer satisfied with taking his family, 
as he had done every Sunday, to shout 
Vive le Roi in the Salle des Maréchaux 
in the Tuileries when the princes went 
to chapel, but demanded a private au- 
dience. This audience, very promptly 

nted, had nothing private in it. 
There the count found ancient com- 
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panions who received ‘him rather 
coldly, but the princes appeared to 
him adorable ; an expression of en- 
thusiasm which escaped him, when 
the most gracious of masters, to whom 
the count thought himself known 
only by name, grasped his hand and 
proclaimed him the most patriotic of 
the Vendeans. 

Notwithstanding this ovation, none 
of these august personages thought 
of asking the amount of his losses, 
nor that of the money so generously 
appropriated to the use of the Catho- 
lic army. He perceived rather late 
that he had made war at his own 
expense. Towards the end of the 
evening he thought he might venture 
an allusion to the state of his affairs, 
similar to that of so many gentlemen. 
His majesty laughed heartily, for 
every thing in the least witty pleased 
him; but he replied, nevertheless, 
by one of those royal jests, of which 
the mildness is more to be feared 
than the anger of a reproof. One of 
the king’s confidants was not long in 
approaching the Vendean reckoner, 
and insinuating in polite terms that 
the time was not yet come to reckon 
with his masters : there were accounts 
of much earlier date than his. The 
count prudently quitted the venerable 
group, which formed a respectful 
semi-circle before the august family. 
Then having, not without some dif- 
ficulty, disentangled his sword from 
the legs among which it had got 
twisted, he regained on foot, through 
the court of the Tuileries, the coach 
he had left on the quai. 

This scene cooled the zeal of Mon- 
sieur de Fontaine, and all the more 
because his requests for an audience 
always remained unanswered. He 
saw, moreover, the intruders of the 
empire obtaining some of the situa- 
tions reserved under the ancient mo- 
narchy for the best families. 

“ AJl is lost!” said he, one morn- 
ing. “ Decidedly the king has never 
been any thing but a revolutionist. 
Without Monsieur, who does not 
change, and who consoles his faithful 
followers, I do not know in what 
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hands the crown of France would 
one day fall if this arrangement 
lasted. Their cursed constitutional 
system is the worst of all govern- 
ments, and can never suit France. 
Louis XVIII. and M. Beugnot have 
spoiled every thing for us at Saint 
Ouen !” 

The despairing count was pre- 
paring to return to his estate, nobly 
abandoning his pretensions to any 
indemnity. At this time, the events 
of the 20th of March announced a 
fresh tempest which threatened to 
overwhelm the king and his defenders. 
Like those generous people who do 
not dismiss a follower when a rainy 
day comes, M, de Fontaine raised 
money on his property in order to 
follow the monarch, without knowing 
whether this complicity of emigration 
would be more propitious to him 
than his former devotion had been; 
but having observed that the com- 
panions of exile were more in favour 
than the brave men who had for- 
merly protested, sword in hand, 
against the establishment of the re- 
public, he, perhaps, hoped to find in 
this journey to a foreign land more 
profit than in active and perilous ser- 
vice at home. 

During thisshort absence of royalty, 
M. de Fontaine had the good fortune 
to be employed by Louis XVIIL, 
and found more than‘one occasion of 
giving the king proofs of great po- 
itical honesty and sincere attach- 
ment. One evening when the mo- 
narch had nothing better to do, he 
remembered a witticism uttered by 
M. de Fontaine at the Tuileries. 
The old Vendean did not let such an 
apropos escape, and told his story 
with sufficient cleverness for the king, 
who forgot nothing, to remember it 
at a proper season. The august man 
of letters remarked the elegant turn 
ofa few notes, the compiling of which 
had been confided to the discreet 
noble. This little merit inscribed 
Monsieur de Fontaine in the king’s 
memory among the most loyal ser- 
vants of his crown. At the second 
return, the count was appointed one 
of those envoys extraordinary who 
traversed the provinces with the 
mission of judging the inciters of the 
rebellion, and he used his terrible 
power with moderation. As soon 
as this temporary jurisdiction had 
ceased, the high provost took his 
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place in the council of state, be- 
came a déput’, spoke little, listened 
much, and changed his opinions con- 
siderably. 

This was followed by an appoint- 
ment which gave M. de Fontaine an 
administration in the private domains 
of the crown. In consequence of the 
intelligent attention with which he 
listened to the sarcasms of his royal 
friend, his name was on his majesty’s 
lips every time that a commission 
was appointed, of which the members 
were to be lucratively remunerated. 
He had the good sense to be silent on 
the favour with which the monarch 
honoured him, and knew how to 
maintain it by a lively manner of 
narrating (in those familiar chats in 
which Louis XVIII. delighted as 
much as in well-written notes) the 
political anecdotes, and the diplo- 
matic or parliamentary gossip which 
then abounded. Thanks to the wit 
and address of the count, each mem- 
ber of his family, however young, 
ended, as he used to say laughingly 
to his master, by reposing like a silk- 
worm on the leaves of the budget. 
Thus by the king’s bounty his eldest 
son attained an eminent place in the 
fixed magistracy. The second, a 
simple captain before the Restoration, 
obtained a legion immediately after 
his return from Ghent; then, under 
cover of the movements of 1815, 
during which regulations ceased to 
be observed, he passed into the royal 
guard, then back again into the body 
guards, returned into the line, and 
after the affair of the Trocadéro, 
found himself a lieutenant-general 
with a command in the guards. The 
youngest, appointed a sous préfet, 
soon became maitre des requétes, and 
director ofa municipal administration 
in the city of Paris, in which he 
found himself safe from legislative 
tempests. These quiet favours, as 
secret as the count’s own, were granted 
unremarked. Their political fortune 
excited no envy. At the period of 
the first establishment of the con- 
stitutional system, few persons had 
just notions respecting the ful 
regions of the budget, in which adroit 
favourites knew how to find the 
— of destroyed abbeys. 

onsieur de Fontaine, who used once 
to boast of never having read the 
Charte, and shewed such indignation 
at the avidity of courtiers, was not 
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long in proving to his noble master 
that he understood as well as himself 
the spirit and resources of the repre- 
sentative system. Yet notwithstand- 
ing the security of the careers opened 
to his three sons, notwithstanding the 
pecuniary advantages resulting from 
the possession of four places, M. de 
Fontaine was at the = of too 
numerous a family easily or quickly 
to repair his fortune. Ilis three sons 
were rich in favour, talent, and pro- 
spects; but he had three daughters, 
and feared to weary the monarch’s 
kindness. He devised the plan of 
never speaking to him of more than 
one at a time of these virgins anxious 
to light their hymeneal torch. The 
king had too much good taste to leave 
his work unfinished. ‘The marriage 
of the first with a recciver-general 
was settled by one of those royal 
phrases which cost nothing and are 
worth millions. One evening when 
the monarch was out of spirits, he 
smiled on learning the existence of 
another Demoiselle de Fontaine, 
whom he married to a young magis- 
trate of bourgeois extraction, it is 
true, but rich, full of talent, and 
whom he created a baron. When 
in the following year, the Vendean 
mentioned Mademoiselle Emilie de 
Fontaine, the king replied in his 
sharp voice,— 

“ Amicus Plato, sed magis amica 
natio !” 

From this time there was less 
amenity in his intercourse with 
Monsieur de Fontaine. The cool- 
ness of the monarch was the more 
painful to the count, because never 
was a marriage so difficult to arrange 
as this beloved daughter's. ‘To con- 
ceive all the obstacles, we must pene- 
trate into the handsome mansion in 
which the administrator was lodged 
at the expense of the civil list. Emilie 
had passed her childhood on the 
estate of Fontaine, enjoying that 
abundance which suffices for the first 
pleasures of youth. Her least wishes 
were laws to her sisters, brothers, 
mother, and even to her father. Her 
relations doted on her. Arriving at 
the age of reason precisely at the 
moment when her family was over- 
whelmed with the favours of fortune, 
the enchantment of her life continued. 
The luxury of Paris appeared to her 
quite as natural as the abundance of 
flowers and fruit, and the rustic 
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opulence which formed the delight of 
her early years. As she had never 
met with any contradiction in her 
infancy, so when she wanted to satisfy 
her desire of enjoyment, she found 
herself still obeyed when at the age 
of fourteen she threw herself into the 
whirlpool of the world’s gaieties. 
Thus accustomed by degrees to the 
advantages of fortune, the cares of 
the toilet, the elegance of gilded 
saloons and equipages, became as 
necessary to her as the real or false 
compliments of flattery, and the balls 
and vanities of the court. Every 
thing smiled upon her: she saw in- 
terest excited for her in all eyes. 
Like most spoiled children, she ty- 
rannised over those who loved her, 
and reserved her coquetries for those 
who were indifferent. Her defects 
only grew with her years, and her 
parents were soon to reap the bitter 
fruits of this fatal education. Ar- 
rived at the age of nineteen, Emilie 
de Fontaine had as yet refused to 
make any choice among the numerous 
young men whom M. de Fontaine's 
policy assembled in his parties. Al- 
though so young, she enjoyed in the 
world all the freedom of opinion 
which a woman can. enjoy. Her 
beauty was so remarkable, that from 
the moment she appeared in a draw- 
ing-room she was supreme there. 
Like kings, she had no friend, and 
she saw herself every where the ob- 
ject of a complaisance which a better 
disposition than hers might not, 
perhaps, have withstood. No man, 
even an old one, had the will to con- 
tradict the opinions of a young girl 
from whom a glance revived love in 
the coldest heart. Educated with 
great care, she painted tolerably, 
spoke English and Italian, played 
divinely on the piano; her voice, 
perfected by the best masters, had a 
tone which lent irresistible seductions 
to her singing. Witty, and fed on 
all literatures, it might have been 
thought, as Mascarille says, that peo- 
oo of quality come into the world 
nowing every thing. She talked 
fluently upon Italian or Dutch paint- 
ing, on the middle ages or the re- 
naissance ; judged both old and new 
books, and shewed up the defects of 
a work with most cruel wit. Her 
most simple words were received b 
the idolatrous crowd like the sultan’s 
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superficial people; as to 
people, her natural tact helped her 
to recognise them; and with them 
she displayed so much coquetry, that 
she escaped from their examination 
under favour of her attractions. This 
varnish concealed an indifferent heart, 
and the opinion common to a great 
number of young girls that no one in- 
habited a sphere sufficiently elevated 
to be able to comprehend the ex- 
cellence of her soul, and a pride 
based as much on her birth as on her 
beauty. In the absence of the vio- 
lent sentiment which sooner or later 
ravages the heart of a woman, she 
carried her youthful ardour into an 
immoderate love of distinction, and 
betrayed the most profound contempt 
for the plebeians. Excessively im- 
pertinent to the new nobility, she 
did her utmost to induce her parents 
to place themselves on an equality 
with the most illustrious families of 
the Faubourg Saint Germain. 

These sentiments had not escaped 
the observant eye of Monsieur de 
Fontaine, who more than once, at 
the time of his two eldest daughters’ 
marriages, sighed over Emilie’s sar- 
casms and wit. Reflecting people 
will wonder to see the old Vendean 
giving his eldest daughter to a re- 
ceiver-general who possessed, it is 
true, a few baronial lands, but whose 
name was not preceded by that par- 
ticle (the de) to which the throne 
owed so many defenders, and the 
second to a magistrate too recently 
ennobled to allow any one to forget 
that his father had sold fagots. 
This notable change in the ideas of 
the noble, when he was about to 
attain his sixtieth year, a period of 
life at which men rarely alter their 
opinions, was not owing only to the 
habitation of the modern Babylon in 
which all country people end by 
rubbing off their asperities; the 
Count de Fontaine’s new political 
conscience was again the result of the 
king’s friendship and advice. 

The new ideas of the chief of the 
Fontaine family and the wise alliances 
of his two eldest daughters which 
were their results, had met with 
strong resistance in the bosom of 
his family. The Comtesse de Fon- 
taine remained faithful to the ancient 
ideas which could not be renounced 
by a woman belonging, on the mo- 
ther's side, to the Rohans. Although 
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for a moment she opposed herself to 
the happiness and fortune which 
awaited her elder daughters, she 
yielded to those secret considerations 
which married people confide to each 
other at night when their heads re- 
pose on thesame pillow. The countess 
vielded, but she declared that at least 
her daughter Emilie should be mar- 
ried so as to satisfy the pride which 
she had unfortunately contributed to 
develope in that young mind. 

Thus the events which ought to 
have spread joy in the family intro- 
duced into it a slight leaven of dis- 
cord. The receiver-general and the 
young magistrate were received with 
the most freezing ceremony the 
countess and Emilie could create. 
Their etiquette soon had ample means 
of exercising its domestic tyranny : 
the lieutenant-general married the 
only daughter of a banker ; the pre- 
sident wisely married a girl whose 
father, a millionnaire two or three 
times over, had been a manufacturer 
of printed cottons; and the third 
brother remained faithful to these 
plebeian doctrines by taking his wife 
from the family of a rich notary in 
Paris. ‘The three sisters-in-law and 
the two brothers-in-law found so 
much pleasure and personal advant- 
age in remaining in the high sphere 
of political power, and in haunting 
the salons of the Faubourg Saint Ger- 
main, that they all agreed in forming 
a little court round the haughty 
Emilie. This compact between in- 
terest and pride was notsothoroughly 
cemented but that the young sove- 
reign frequently excited revolutions 
in her little state. Scenes, which 
= taste would have disavowed, 

ept up between all the members of 
this powerful family a spirit of ridi- 
cule which, without sensibly dimi- 
nishing the friendship displayed in 
public, sometimes degenerated in 
private into sentiments far from cha- 
ritable. ‘The air of ridicule with 
which the sisters and brothers-in-law 
sometimes greeted Mademoiselle de 
Fontaine’s avowed pretensions, ex- 
cited in her an anger hardly appeased 
by ashower ofepigrams. When the 
chief of the family suffered some 
diminution of the tacit and precarious 
friendship of the monarch, he trem- 
bled the more, as, but for her sis- 
ters’ challenges, his beloved daughter 
had never looked so high. 

E 
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In the midst of these circumstances, 
and at the time when this little do- 
mestic broil was becoming serious, 
the monarch, with whom M. de Fon- 
taine hoped he was regaining his 
former favour, was seized with the 
illness which carried him off. Uncer- 
tain of the favour to come, the Comte 
de Fontaine made the greatest efforts 
to assemble round his last daughter 
the élite of marrying young men. 

Those who have endeavoured to 
solve the difficult problem which the 
establishment of a proud and fanciful 
girl presents, will, perhaps, under- 
stand the trouble taken by the poor 
Vendean. Accomplished to the satis- 
faction of his beloved child, this 
would worthily have completed the 
career of the count at Paris during 
the last ten years. Therefore the 
old Vendean was unwearied in his 

resentation of suitors, so much had 
1e at heart the happiness of his 
daughter: but nothing was more 
amusing than the manner in which 
the impertinent creature pronounced 
her decisions and judged the merits 
of her adorers. It might have been 
thought that, similar to one of those 
princesses of the ‘Thousand and one 
Nights, Emilie was sufliciently rich 
and beautiful to have a right to 
choose amidst all the princes of the 
world: her objections were all one 
more ridiculous than another. One 
had legs too large or knock-knees ; 
another was short-sighted; the name 
of one was Durand ; another limped ; 
almost all were too fat. More lively, 
beautiful, and gay after rejecting two 
or three suitors, she entered into the 
pleasures of winter, and hastened 
to balls where her keen glances ex- 
amined the celebrities of the day; 
where often, by means of her charm- 
ing talk, she succeeded in guessing 
the secrets of the most mysterious 
heart, where she took pleasure in 
tormenting young men, and with 
instinctive coquetry inciting them to 
proposals which she always refused. 

Nature had given her in profusion 
the advantages necessary to the part 
she played. ‘Tall and elegant, Emilie 
de Fontaine possessed at will a dig- 
nified or lively carriage. Her rather 
long neck enabled her to assume 
charming attitudes of disdain and 
impertinence. She had a large col- 
lection of those turns of the head and 
feminine gestures which explain so 
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cruelly or so happily syllables and 
smiles. Fine black hair, thick and 
strongly marked eyebrows, gave her 
physiognomy an expression of fierce- 
ness which coquetry, as well as her 
looking - glass, had taught her to 
render terrible or tender by the 
fixedness or the mildness of her look, 
by the immovability or the slight 
inflections of her lips, by the coldness 
or graciousness of oS smile. When 
Emilie wanted to win a heart, her 
clear voice was not without melody ; 
but she could also give it a sort of 
sharp distinctness when she under- 
took to paralyse the indiscreet tongue 
of a cavalier. Her pale face and 
marble brow were like the limpid 
surface of a lake which by turns 
becomes ruffled by a breeze, and 
regains its joyful serenity when the 
air is again calm. More than one 
young man, victims of her disdain, ac- 
cused her of acting; but such fire 
glowed, such promises lurked in her 
black eyes, that she justified herself 
by making the hearts beat of so 
many of her partners. None knew 
better than herself how to assume a 
look of hauteur on receiving a bow 
from a man who had nothing but 
talent; or to display an insulting 
politeness towards persons whom she 
considered as her inferiors, and pour 
forth her impertinence on all those 
who endeavoured to be on a par 
with her. She seemed, wherever 
she went, to receive homages rather 
than compliments; and even before 
a princess, her appearance and man- 
ners would have converted the arm- 
chair in which she sat into an im- 
perialthrone. Monsieur de Fontaine 
discovered too late how much the 
education of his best loved daughter 
had been injured by the tenderness 
of the whole family. The admiration 
which the world at first shews a 
young person, but is not long in 
avenging, had still more increased 
Emilie’s pride and self-confidence. 
General complaisance had developed 
in her the egotism natural to spoiled 
children. At that time, the grace of 
youth and the charm of talent con- 
cealed from all eyes those defects, all 
the more odious in a woman because 
devotion and abnegation are her 
greatest charms. ‘The eyes of a 
father are so long in being opened, 
that the old Vendean needed more 
than one trial before he perceived 
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the air of condescension with which 
his daughter granted him rare ca- 
resses. She resembled those little 
children who seem to say to their 
mothers, ‘“* Make haste and kiss me, 
that I may go and play.” But often 
by those sudden caprices which seem 
inexplicable, she isolated herself, and 
was only rarely to be seen ; she com- 
plained of having to share her father’s 
and mother’s affection with too many 
people; she became jealous of every 
thing, even of her brothers and sis- 
ters. ‘Then after taking a great deal 
of trouble to create a desert round 
herself, this singular girl accused the 
whole world of her factitious soli- 
tude and voluntary troubles. Armed 
with her twenty years’ experience, 
she condemned fate, because not 
knowing that the first principle of 
happiness is within us, she required 
it from the things of this world. 
She would have fled to the end of the 
globe to avoid a marriage like those 
of her two sisters; and, nevertheless, 
she felt in her heart a fearful jealousy 
at seeing them married, rich, and 
happy. ‘In fact she sometimes made 
her mother, who was as much her 
victim as M. de Fontaine, think she 
had a slight touch of madness. This 
aberration was easily explained ; no- 
thing is more common than that 
secret pride born in the heart of 
young women who belong to familics 
1igh in the social scale, and whom 
nature has endowed with great 
beauty. Almost all are persuaded 
that their mothers, having reached 
the age of forty or fifty, can no longer 
sympathise with their young minds, 
nor conceive their fancies. They 
imagine that most mothers, jealous 
of their daughters, dress them ac- 
cording to their taste, with the pre- 
meditated design of eclipsing them, 
and depriving them of admiration. 
Thence frequently result secret tears 
or underhand revolts against the 
supposed maternal tyranny. Amidst 
these sorrows which become real, 
although founded on an imaginary 
basis, they still have the fancy of 
composing a theme for their existence, 
and draw a brilliant horoscope for 
themselves, ‘Their magic consists in 
mistaking dreams for realities. They 
secretly resolye, in their long medi- 
tations, only to bestow their heart 
and hand on a man who possesses 
such or such an advantage. ‘They 
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picture to themselves a type whom 
their future husband must resemble. 
After experiencing life, and making 
the serious reflections which years 
bring with them, seeing the world 
and its prosaic ways, and witnessing 
unhappy examples, the bright colours 
of their ideal fade; and they find 
themselves one fine day flowing dow: 
the stream of life, quite astonished at 
being happy without the nuptial 
poetry of their dreams. Following 
this custom, Mademoiselle Emilie de 
Fontaine had made out in her frail 
wisdom a programme to which her 
suitor must answer in order to be 
accepted. Hence her disdain and 
sarcasms. Although young and of 
ancient family, she said to herself, 
“ He must be a peer of France, or 
the son of a peer!” 

These qualities were useless, if this 
being did not likewise possess great 
amiability. He must have a nice 
figure, fine talents, and must be slim. 
Thinness, that grace of the body, 
however fugitive, was a necessary 
clause. Mademoiselle de Fontaine 
had a certain ideal measure, which 
served her as a model. The young 
man who, at the first glance, did not 
fulfil the required conditions, never 
obtained a second. 

*“ See how fat that man is!” was, 
with her, the deepest expression of 
disdain. 

Any one who heard her might 
have thought that people coment 
corpulent were incapable of feeling, 
bad husbands, and unworthy to enter 
into a civilized society. Although a 
beauty sought after in the Kast, 
plumpness seemed to her a misfortune 
in woman, butacrime in man. The 
count felt that later, his daughter’s 
pretensions, the ridicule of which 
would be visible to certain women as 
clear-sighted as uncharitable, would 
become a fatal subject for laughter. 
He feared that his daughter’s singular 
ideas would become mauvais ton. He 
trembled lest the pitiless world al- 
ready sneered at a person who re- 
mained se long before the public 
without ending the comedy she played 
there. More than one actor, dis- 
pleased at a refusal, appeared to await 
the smallest unfortunate incident in 
order to revenge himself. The in- 
different and idle spectators began to 
grow weary: admiration is always a 
fatigue to the human species. The 
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old Vendean knew better than any 
one that if you should choose with art 
the moment of entering on the boards 
of the world, on those of a court, in 
a drawing-room, or on a theatre, it 
is still more difficult to withdraw 
apropos. 

Weary of his daughter's conduct, 
he resolved upon a stroke of autho- 
rity; and, not without some secret 
emotion, ordered his old valet to tell 
the proud girl to appear immediately 
before him. 

“ Joseph,” said he, as the latter 
finished dressing his master’s hair, 
“ take off this napkin, draw the cur- 
tains, put these chairs in their places, 
shake the rug, and dust every thing. 
Give my room a little fresh air by 
opening the window.” 

The count multiplied his orders, 
put Joseph out of breath, who, guess- 
ing his master’s intentions, restored 
a little freshness to this naturally the 
most neglected room in the house, 
and succeeded in giving a kind of 
harmony to the heaps of accounts, 
the papers, books, and furniture of 
this sanctuary in which the interests 
of the royal domain were debated. 
When Joseph had put this chaos in 
a little order, and brought into a 
prominent position the things which 
might be most agreeable to look at, 
or might, by their colours, produce 
a sort of bureaucratic poetry, he 
stopped in the midst of the labyrinth 
of papers spread about on the carpet, 
admired his work for a moment, 
nodded his head, and went out. 

The poor sinecurist did not share 
his servant’s good opinion. Before 
seating himself in his large arm-chair, 
he gave a suspicious glance round 
him, examined his dressing-gown with 
an air of hostility, shook off a few 
grains of snuff, arranged the shovel 
and tongs, poked the fire, pulled u 
the heels of his slippers, threw ae 
his little pig-tail which lay horizon- 
tally between the roll of his waistcoat 
and that of his dressing-gown, and 
restored it to its perpendicular po- 
sition. After giving a last look at 
the room, the old Vendean sat down, 
hoping that nothing in it would give 
rise to the lively but impertinent 
remarks with which his daughter was 
accustomed to reply to his sage advice. 
In this occurrence he did not wish to 
compromise his paternal dignity. He 
delicately took a pinch of snuff, and 
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coughed two or three times, as if 
preparing himself to demand a nomi- 
nal summons. He heard the light 
footsteps of his daughter, who en- 
tered humming an air from J/ Bar- 
biere. 

“ Good morning, papa! What do 
you want so early ?” 

After these words, uttered as 
carelessly as the ritornella of the air 
she sang, she kissed the count, not 
with that familiar tenderness which 
renders the filial sentiments so sweet 
a thing, but with the carelessness of 
a mistress, sure of pleasing, whatever 
she might do. 

“ My dear child,” said Monsieur 
de Fontaine, gravely, “I sent for 
you to talk seriously about your 
prospects. The necessity which ex- 
ists at this moment for your choosing 
a husband, so as to render your hap- 
piness durable ——” 

‘* My dear father,” replied Emilie, 
interrupting him in her most caress- 
ing tones, “ it seems to me that the 
armistice we made with regard to my 
suitors is not yet expired.” 

“ Emilie, let us cease to-day to jest 
on so important asubject. For some 
time past the efforts of all who truly 
love you, my dear child, have been 
united in endeavouring to procure 
for you a suitable establishment, and 
you would be guilty of ingratitude 
if you received lightly the marks of 
interest which I am not alone in be- 
stowing on you.” 

On hearing these words, and after 
giving a slyly investigatory glance at 
the furniture of the paternal room, 
the young girl went to the arm-chair 
which appeared to have been least 
used by petitioners, brought it hersclf 
to the other side of the chimney- 
piece, so as to place herself in front 
of her father, assumed so grave 22 
appearance that it was impossible ix 
to see in it symptoms of mischiet, and 
crossed her arms over the rich trim- 
mings of a pélerine a la neige, the 
innumerable tulle ruches of which 
were pitilessly crushed. After giving 
a laughing side-glance at her old 
father’s gloomy face, she broke 
silence :— 

“Tnever heard you say, my dear 
father, that the government made its 
communications en robe de chambre ; 
but,” added she, smiling, “ never 
mind, the people must not be fas- 
tidious. Let us, then, see your pro~ 





jects of laws, and official presenta- 
tions.” 

“ T shall not always have the power 
of making any, young mad-cap! 
Listen, Emilie! My intention is, no 
longer to compromise my character, 
which is a part of my children’s for- 
tune, by recruiting that regiment of 
dancers which you put to the rout 
every spring. You have already 
been the cause of many dangerous 
ruptures with certain families. Iho 
you will now understand better the 
difficulties of our and your position. 
You are twenty, my child, and you 
might have been married nearly 
three years. Your brothers and 
sisters are richly and happily settled ; 
but, my child, the expenses which 
those marriages brought upon us, 
and the style of living you make 
your mother keep, have so absorbed 
our revenues, that I shall hardly be 
able to give you a wedding-portion 
of 100,000 francs. Henceforward I 
must look to the prospects of your 
mother, who must not be sacrificed 
to her children. Emilie, if I were 
to die, Madame de Fontaine must not 
be at any body’s mercy, and must 
continue to enjoy the comforts by 
which I too late repaid her devotion 
to my misfortunes. You see, my 
child, that the smallness of your 
fortune cannot harmonise with your 
ideas of grandeur. Even that will 
be a sacrifice which I have made for 
no other of my children; but they 
have gencrously agreed not to object 
some day to the advantages given to 
a too-much-loved child.” 

“In their position!” said Emilie, 
ironically. 

“ My Emilie, do not thus depre- 
ciate those who love you. Know 
that the r only are generous! 
The rich always have excellent rea- 
sons for not giving up 20,000 francs 
to a relation. Well, do not pout, 
my child, and let us talk reasonably. 
Among the marrying young men, 
have you not remarked Monsieur de 
Manerville ?” 

“ Oh! he burrs his 7's, always looks 
at his foot because he thinks it a 
small one, and gazes at himself in the 
glass. Besides, he is fair, and I do 
not like fair men !” 

“ Well, then, Monsieur de Beau- 


denord ?” 
He is badly 


“ He is not noble. 
made and fat. He is dark, it is true. 
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These two gentlemen ought to unite 
their fortunes, and the first give his 
person and name to the second, who 
might keep his hair, and then—per- 
haps ——” 

“ What can you say against Mon- 
sieur de Rastignac ?” 

“ Tle is almost a banker !” 

“ And our relation, the Vicomte 
de Portenduére ?” 

“ A child who dances ill, and, be- 
sides, is without fortune. In fact, 
papa, those people have no titles. 1 
will, at least, be a countess like my 
mother !” 

“ You have, then, seen no one this 
winter who ——” 
“ No, papa!” 

“ What do you then want ?” 

“ The son of a peer of France!” 

“ My daughter, you are mad!” said 
Monsieur de Fontaine, rising. 

But he suddenly raised his eyes to 
heaven, seemed to find new resigna- 
tion in a religious thought; then, 
looking with fatherly pity on his 
child, who was touched, he took her 
hand, pressed it, and said, with emo- 
tion,— 

“ God is my witness, poor, mis- 
guided creature, that I have con- 
scientiously fulfilled my duty as a 
father to you! Conscientiously, did 
Isay? With love, my Emilie! Yes, 
God knowsit. This winter, I brought 
to you more than one worthy man, 
whose qualities, principles, and cha- 
racter, were known to me; and all 
appeared worthy of you. My child, 
my task is done. Henceforth I make 
you the arbitrator of your own fate, 
feeling myself at once happy and 
unhappy at being relieved from the 
heaviest of paternal responsibilities. 
I know not if you will long hear 
a voice which, unfortunately, has 
never been severe; but remember 
that conjugal happiness is not founded 
so much on brilliant qualities or for- 
tune as on mutual esteem. ‘This 
happiness is, by its very nature, re- 
tiring and without éclat. Go, my 
child, my consent is given to him 
whom you present to me as a son-in- 
law ; but, if you should be unhappy, 
remember that you will not have the 
right to accuse your father. I will 
not refuse to take any steps and to 
help you, only let your choice be a 
serious, a definite one. I will not 
twice compromise the respect due to 
my white hairs.” 


° 
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The affection her father testified 
for her, and the solemn accent with 
which he pronounced this gentle 
admonition, keenly touched Made- 
moiselle de Fontaine; but she dis- 
sembled her feelings, sprang on the 
knees of the count, who had reseated 
himself, bestowed on him the most 
gentle caresses, and coaxed him so 
gracefully that the old man’s fore- 
head smoothed itself. When Emilie 
considered that her father had re- 
covered his painful emotion, she said 
to him, in a whisper,— 

“T thank you sincerely for your 
graceful attention, my dear father. 
You had arranged your room to re- 
ceive your beloved daughter. You 
«lid not expect, perhaps, to find her so 
wild and rebellious. But, papa, is it 
then very difficult to marry a peer of 
France? You used to say they were 
created by dozens. Ah! at least 
you will not refuse to advise me?” 

“ No, no, my poor child; and I 
will say to you nore than once, 
*Take care!" Consider that the 
peerage is too new a feature in our 
gouvernementabilité, as the late king 
used to say, for the peers to possess 
large fortunes. Those who are rich 
want to becorae more so. ‘The rich- 
est ofall the nicmbers of our peerage 
has not half the income of the poor- 
est lord of the Upper House in Eng- 
land. Therefore, the peers of France 
will seek rich heiresses for their sons 
wherever they are to be found. The 
necessity they are in of making rich 
marriages will last more than two 
centuries. It is possible that, while 
expecting the happy chance you de- 
sire—a search which may cost you 
your best years—your charms (for 
ove-matches are not uncommon in 
our century) may operate a miracle. 
When experience is concealed be- 
neath so fresh a face as yours, won- 
ders may be hoped from it. Have 
you not, moreover, the facility of 
discovering virtues according to the 

reater or smaller volume of bodies ? 

t is not a small merit. Therefore, I 
need not caution so wise a person as 
yourself as to all the difficulties of 
the enterprise. I am certain you 
will never suppose an unknown to 
possess good sense on seeing his hand- 
some face, or virtuous because he has 
a good figure. Iam perfectly of your 
opinion respecting the obligation all 
sons of peers are under of possessing 
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an air peculiar to themselves, and 
perfectly distinctive: manners. Al- 
though nothing now denotes high 
rank, those young men will, perhaps, 
have for you a je ne sais quot, which 
will reveal them. Besides, you keep 
= heart in check like a good 

orseman, sure of not letting his steed 
stumble. My child, good luck to 
you!” 

“ You are making fun of me, papa. 
Well, I declare to you that I would 
sooner die in Mademoiselle de Conde's 
convent than not be the wife of a 
peer of France!” 

She sprang from her father’s knees, 
and, proud of being her own mis- 
tress, she walked away singing the 
air of “Cara non dubitare,” from the 
Matrimonio Segreto. By chance, the 
family were that day celebrating the 
anniversary of some domestic event. 
At dessert, Madame Planat, the wife 
of the receiver-general and Emilie’s 
eldest sister, spoke rather highly of a 
young American, the possessor of an 
immense fortune, who, having fallen 

assionately in love with her sister, 
ad made her an extremely brilliant 
offer. 

“He is a banker, I think,” care- 
lessly replied Emilie. “I do not like 
financial people.” 

“ But, Emilie,” replied the Baron 
de Villaine, the husband of Emilie’s 
second sister, “ you do not like the 
magistracy either; so that I do not 
see, if you repulse untitled land- 
owners, in what class you will choose 
a husband.” 

“ Especially, Emilie, with your 
system of thinness,” added the licu- 
tenant-general. 

“TI know,” answered the young 
girl, “ what I want.” 

“ My sister wants a great name,” 
said the Baronne de Fontaine, “ and 
a hundred thousand franes a - year. 
Monsieur de Marsay, for example.” 

“T know, my dear sister,” replied 
Emilie, “that I shall not make a 
silly marriage, like so many I have 
seen. Besides, to avoid these nup- 
tial discussions, I declare that I shall 
consider as the enemies of my re- 
pose those who speak to me of mar- 
riage.” 

An uncle of Emilie’s, a vice-admi- 
ral, whose income had just been in- 
creased twenty thousand francs by 
the law of indemnity, an old man of 
seventy, with the power of saying 
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severe truths to his great niece, 
whom he worshipped, exclaimed, in 
order to dissipate the sharpness of 
this conversation,— 

“Do not torment my poor Emilie! 
do not you see that she is waiting 
for the coming of age of the Duc de 
Bordeaux ?” 

An universal laugh greeted the 
old man’s pleasantry. 

“'Take care lest I marry you, you 
silly old man!” retorted the young 
girl, whose last words were happily 
drowned by the noise. 

“My children,” said Madame de 
Fontaine, to soften this impertinence, 
“Emilie, like the rest of you, will 
only follow her mother’s advice.” 

“Certainly not. I shall listen to 
no one but myself in an affair which 
concerns myself only,” said Made- 
moiselle de Fontaine, very distinctly. 

All eyes were then turned to the 
head of the family. Every one 
seemed curious to know how he 
would maintain his dignity. Not 
only did the venerable Vendean 
enjoy great consideration in the 
world, but, happier than many fa- 
thers, he was appreciated by his fa- 
mily, all the members of which re- 
cognised the solid qualities which 
had enabled him to make the for- 
tunes of those who belonged to him. 
He was, therefore, surrounded with 
the profound respect which English 
families, and some continental aristo- 
cratic houses, bear to the represent- 
ative of the genealogical tree. Pro- 
found silence followed ; and the eyes 
of the guests glanced alternately at 
the sullen and haughty face of the 
spoiled child, and the severe counte- 
nances of Monsieur and Madame de 
Fontaine. 

“T have left my daughter Emilie 
mistress of her fate,” was the an- 
swer made by the count, in a solemn 
voice. The relations and guests then 
gazed at Mademoiselle de Fontaine 
with mingled curiosity and pity. 
Those words seemed to announce 
that paternal tenderness was weary 
of struggling against a character 
which the family knew to be incor- 
rigible. ‘The sons-in-law murmured, 
and the brothers smiled scornfully 
at their wives. Henceforth, every 
one ceased to interest himself in the 
haughty girl’s marriage. Her old 
uncle was the only one who, in his 
quality of an old sailor, used to en- 
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counter her broadsides, and suffer 
from her whims, without any diffi- 
culty in returning fire for fire. 

When the fine weather arrived, 
after the budget had been voted, 
this family, a true model of the par- 
liamentary families on the other side 
of the Channel, who have a finger in 
every administration, and ten votes 
in the Commons, flew off like a nest- 
ful of birds towards the beautiful 
prospects of Aulnay, Antony, and 
Chitenay. The opulent receiver- 

eneral had recently bought a house 
in this neighbourhood for his wife, 
who only remained at Paris during 
the session. Although the fair Emilie 
despised the plebeians, this sentiment 
did not extend to the fortunes amassed 
by them. She therefore accompanied 
her sister to her magnificent villa, 
less from affection for those of her 
family who assembled there, than 
because fashion imperiously com- 
mands every woman who respects 
herself to quit Paris during the sum- 
mer. The green meadows of Sceaux 
admirably fulfilled the conditions de- 
manded by fashion, and the duty of 
public avocations. 

The bal chaumpétre at Sceaux is 
celebrated: it is rare when the most 
collets montés proprietors of the neigh- 
bourhood do not emigrate once or 
twice in the season to this palace of 
the village Terpsichore. The ye 
of meeting there some women of the 
fashionable world, and of being seen 
by them; the hope less frequently 
deceived of seeing there young pea- 
sant girls as shrewd as judges, brings 
on a Sunday, to the ball of Sceaux. 
innumerable swarms of lawyers’ 
clerks, of disciples of Eseulapius, and 
of young men, whose pale complex- 
ions and freshness are kept up by 
the damp air of Parisian back shops. 
A great number of bourgeois mar- 
riages have been planned to the 
sounds of the orchestra, which occu- 
pies the centre of this circular room. 
If the roof could talk, how many 
love-affairs it could tell! This in- 
teresting medley makes the ball of 
Sceaux more piquant than two or 
three other balls in the environs of 
Paris, over which its rotunda, the 
beauty of its situation, and the charms 
of its garden, give it incontestable 
advantages. Emilie was the first 
who manifested the desire to go and 


faire peuple at this joyous ball, and 
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promised herself intense pleasure 
from such an assembly. Every one 
was astonished at her wish to wander 
about in the midst of such a crowd ; 
but is not the incognito a very strong 
enjoyment to the great? Mademoi- 
selle de Fontaine amused herself by 
imagining all the citizen figures ; she 
saw herself leaving in more than 
one bourgeois heart the remembrance 
of an enchanting look and smile; 
already laughed at the affectations 
of the dancers, and cut her pencils 
for the scenes with which she ex- 
pected to enrich the pages of her 
satirical album. Sunday could not 
arrive soon enough to satisfy her 
impatience. ‘The company from the 
Pavillon Planat set out on foot, in 
order not to betray the rank of the 

eprsons who meant to honour the 
ball with their presence. They had 
dined early. The month of May fa- 
voured this aristocratic escapade by 
one of its finest evenings. Mademoi- 
selle de Fontaine was quite surprised 
to find under the rotunda some 
quadrilles, formed of persons who 
appeared to belong to good society. 
She certainly saw here and there 
some young men who appeared to 
have employed the savings ofa month 
to shine for one day, and discovered 
several couples whose too frank 
gaicty was decidedly not conjugal ; 
but she had only to glean instead of 
to reap. She was astonished to see 
pleasure dressed in muslin so very 
like pleasure robed in satin ; and the 
bourgeoisie dance as gracefully, and 
sometimes more so, than nobility. 
Most of the dresses were simple and 
worn gracefully. 

Mademoiselle Emilie was even 
obliged to study the various elements 
which composed this assembly be- 
fore she could find in it a subject for 
pleasantry. But she had neither the 
time to devote herself to her malici- 
ous criticisms, nor the leisure to hear 
many of those queer sayings which 
caricaturists joyfully collect. The 
haughty creature suddenly met in 
this vast field with a flower (the me- 
taphor is an appropriate one), of 
which the brilliancy and colours 
acted on her imagination with the 
prestige of a novelty. We often look 
at a dress, a hanging, a blank paper, 
with so much carelessness, as not to 
perceive on them at once a stain, or 
some dazzling spot, which later sud- 
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denly strike our eye, as if they only 
appeared there at the moment we 
become conscious of them ; by a to- 
lerably similar species of moral phe- 
nomenon, Mademoiselle de Fontaine 
discovered in a young man the type 
of the exiernal perfections which she 
had so long dreamed of. 

Seated on one of the rough chairs 
which formed the boundary of the 
room, she had placed herself at the 
extremity of the group formed by 
her family, in order to get up or ad- 
vance as she liked, behaving to the 
living pictures and groups presented 
by this room as if she were at the 
exhibition of the Musée. She im- 
pertinently put up her eye-glass at a 
person a few steps from her, and 
made her reflections as if she had 
criticised or praised a head in seziie 
study or scene de genre. Iler eyes, 
after wandering over this vast, ani- 
mated canvass, were suddenly ar- 
rested by this figure, which seemed 
to have been placed purposely in a 
corner of the picture, in the best 
light, like something out of all pro- 
portion with the rest. The unknown, 
pensive and alone, leaning against 
one of the columns which support 
the roof, had his arms folded, and 
stooped, as if he had placed himself 
there for a painter to take his pic- 
ture. Although full of elegance and 
haughtiness, this attitude was free 
from affectation. No gesture indi- 
cated that he had placed his face, and 
slightly inclined his head to the right, 
like Alexander, Lord Byron, and 
some other great men, with the only 
view of attracting attention. His 
gaze followed the movements of a 
young girl who was dancing, and be- 
trayed some profound sentiment. 
His well-made and graceful figure 
recalled the fine proportions of the 
Apollo. Beautiful black hair curled 
naturally over his high forehead. In 
one glance Mademoiselle de Fontaine 
remarked the fineness of his linen, 
the freshness of his kid gloves, evi- 
dently bought at the best maker's, 
and the smallness of a foot advan- 
tageously displayed by well-made 
boots. He wore none of those igno- 


ble trinkets with which the dandies 
of the garde nationale, or the Adonises 
of the counter, adorn themselves. 
Nothing but a black riband, to which 
his eye-glass was suspended, hung 
over his well-cut waistcoat. 


Never 
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had the fastidious Emilie seen the 
eyes of a man shaded by such long 
and curled lashes. Melancholy and 
passion dwelt in this countenance, 
rendered more manly by an olive 
complexion. Ilis mouth seemed al- 
ways ready to smile, and curl the 
corners of two eloquent lips; but 
this disposition, far from indicating 
gaiety, rather betrayed a species of 
sad sweetness. ‘There was too much 
thought in the head, too much dis- 
tinction in the person, for any one to 
say,— There is a handsome man! 
You desired to know him. On see- 
ing the unknown, the most perspica- 
cious observer could not have avoided 
taking him for a man of superior 
talent, whom some powerful interest 
attracted to this village festival. 

This mass of observations only 
cost Emilie a moment’s attention, 
during which, this privileged man, 
submitted to a severe analysis, be- 
came the object of secret admiration. 
She did not say to herself, “ Ie 
must be a peer of I’rance !” but, “ If 
he is noble, and he must be so 
Without finishing her thought she 
suddenly rose, and went, followed by 
her brother the lieutenant-gencral, 
towards the pillar, while appearing 
to look at the joyous quadrilles; but 
by an optical artifice familiar to wo- 
men, she did not lose one single 
movement of the young man whom 
she was approaching. ‘The unknown 
politely gave way to the new-comers, 
and leant on another column. Emilie, 
as piqued by the stranger's polite- 
ness as she would have been by an 
impertinence, began to talk to her 
brother in a much shriller tone than 
good taste allowed; she moved her 
head, multiplied her gestures, and 
laughed without much cause, less to 
amuse her brother than to attract 
the attention of the imperturbable 
unknown. None of these little arti- 
fices succeeded. Mademoiselle de 
Fontaine then followed the direction 
of the young man’s eyes, and per- 
ceived the cause of this indifference. 

In the midst of the quadrille be- 
fore her, was a pale young girl, simi- 
lar to those Scotch deities whom Gi- 
rodet has placed in his immense 
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composition of the French warriors 
received by Ossian. Emilie thought 
she recognised an illustrious English 
lady, who had recently come to in- 
habit a neighbouring country- house. 
Her partner was a boy of fifteen, 
with red hands, nankin trousers, a 
blue coat, and white shoes, which 
proved that her love of dancing did 
not make her fastidious in the choice 
of her partners. ler movements 
did not correspond with her appa- 
rently delicate health ; but a slight 
red tinge was already beginning to 
colour her pale cheeks, and her com- 
plexion was becoming brighter. Ma- 
demoiselle de Fontaine approached 
the quadrille, in order to examine 
the stranger when she returned to 
her place, while the vis-a-vis re- 
peated the figure. But the unknown 
advanced, leaned towards the pretty 
dancer, and the inquisitive Emilie 
distinctly heard these words, although 
pronounced in a voice at once gentle 
and decided,— 

“Clara, my child, do not dance 
any more.” 

Clara pouted her lips, nodded in 
token of obedience, and ended by 
smiling. After the quadrille the 
young man took all the precautions 
of a lover, throwing a cashmere 
shawl over the girl's shoulders, and 
placing her on a seat sheltered from 
the wind. Mademoiselle de Fontaine, 
who saw them get up and walk 
round the enclosure, like people 
about to depart, soon found means 
of following them, under the pretext 
of admiring the o—_ from the 
garden. Her brother lent himself 
with arch good nature to the caprices 
of this rambling walk. Emilie then 
perceived the handsome couple get- 
ting into an elegant tilbury, which a 
livery -servant on horseback was 
taking care of. At the moment the 
young man sat down, and endea- 
voured to equalise the reins, she ob- 
tained from him one of those looks 
which one carelessly bestows on large 
crowds; but she had the feeble satis- 
faction of seeing him look back two 
different times, and his companion 
imitated him. Was it jealousy ? 







































































Our literary men haye not yet 
assumed, it is said, that position in 
society so pre-eminently due to them. 
Mr. Cobden, in the spirit we hope of 
a true prophet, foretels their future 
advancement. The destinies of the 
French nation are directed by literary 
men—by Guizot, who is in place, and 
by Thiers, who is out of it. Our 
literary men have no such rank in 
England. In short they have no 
rank or position at all. They area 
scattered race, working in knots, or 
cliques, or single-handed, and exist 
as a body by name alone. The one- 
half are unknown, except by — 
tation, to the other half; and while 
other classes combine and at times 
cabal to extend their reputations, 
the most influential race of men, the 
directors of the minds and passions, 
and even prejudices of the people, 
are scattered throughout the three 
kingdoms, often at war with and too 
often unknown to one another. 

This should not be! Literary 
men should no longer live aloof; 
they should combine in one common 
cause, the advance of their own re- 
spectability and standing in society, 
the oneal of good letters, and the 
interchange of ideas. The sea of 
politics keeps too many apart. ‘The 
editor of the Quarterly holds no 
communication with the critics of 
the Edinburgh, or the editor of The 
Times with the writers of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle. ‘The author of the 
Lays of Ancient Rome thinks very 
little of the editor of Buswell, and 
the editor of Boswell of the editor of 
the Lays. The sentiment isreciprocal. 
There is, therefore, very little hope of 
anything like an interchange of ideas 
between these doughty personages. 
They might meetand be perhaps more 
civil to one another than Dr. Johnson 
and Adam Smith were, but civility 
is all that would pass—the shrug of 
dislike would follow the bow of com- 
mon politeness, and they would part 
only to renew hostilities. 

The critics are a very numerous 
race, and literary men too often live 
on one another. Other grades and 
classes of intellectual men are with- 
out critics by profession, but litera- 
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ture cannot do, it would appear, 
without them. The “corruption of 
an author is, we are told, the gene- 
ration of a critic, and there is too 
much reason to believe that the say- 
ing is a true one. A disappointed 
pt seeks consolation in criticism— 
1e has no other joy than to retaliate, 
while the successful critic is afraid to 
append his name to any publication 
of his own for fear of the mousing 
owls that haunt the purlieus of his 
trade. Yet jealousy is by no means 
a prominent feature in the literary 
character. Your Fellows of the 
Royal Society and Royal Academi- 
cians are still more jealous, but as few 
of them can write a style fit to appear 
in print they want a ready outlet for 
their venom. The pen is a fearful 
weapon. The opportunity of saying 
a good thing, of resenting an unfair 
criticism, or of pulling down a man 
of genius to your own level, are too 
tempting to be resisted. With young 
men this is too often the case—they 
aim at notoriety in this way, and lull 
disappointed ambition with the satis- 
factory feeling of inflicting a stab in 
the dark. 

The crities, we have said, are a 
prolific people, and we are, perhaps, 
to impute their number, and in some 
respects their existence, as a class, 
more to a want of combination among 
literary men than any particular 
appetite on the part of the public for 
the sour produce of the “ ungentle 
craft.” The forty artists who are 
Royal Academicians stand firm to 
one another, through good and 
through evil report. An ill-natured 
or even severe criticism upon an 
individual member is viewed as an 
aspersion upon the whole body. 
This is in some degree the secret of 
the extraordinary influence of that 
well-organized association. It is one 
part of a member's creed to believe 
that the forty Royal Academicians 
are the forty best artists in the 
country, and that the best artist 
out of the Academy is the individual 
who will be elected a member on the 
next vacancy. This is a happy state of 
things ; and what is the result ?—that 
the rank of Royal Academician carries 
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an appendage of respectability with 
it. But the literary man has no 
such rank, he has no class to uphold 
him, he has no distinction to as- 
ire to, he has no lay benefice to 
hope for. We look for our artists 
in the ranks of the Royal Aca- 
demy, for our men of science in the 
ranks of the Royal Society, for our 
oe seg in their College, for our 
awyers, if not already ennobled, on 
the benches of their respective Inns, 
and for our authors in the columns 
of the daily, weekly, and monthly. 
Who are our literary men? The 
question would seem by many to be 
very easily answered. But each 
would answer for his set, and you 
would hear of classes, composed 
somewhat in this way — 1. Moore, 
Rogers, Hallam, and Macaulay; 2. 
Wordsworth, Wilson, Lockhart, 
Milman, and Wilson Croker ; 3. Tal- 
fourd, Bulwer, Dickens, and Jer- 
rold, with Tennyson and Monckton 
Milnes, Henry ‘Taylor, and Mr. 
Browning. 

Buta union of literary men is not 
so hopeless as it at first would seem ; 
a good writer will outlive an unfair 
criticism, “ I never knew,” says Dr. 
Johnson, “a man of merit neglected; 
it was generally by his own fault that 
he failed of success.” Look at the 
history of opinion, as written in the 
Edinburgh Review; read its early 
and its after criticisms on Words- 
worth and Southey, on Coleridge and 
Lamb, on Byron and on Moore. The 
silly Mr. Wordsworth of its early 
volumes is the philosophical poet of 
its later numbers. It has had to do 
penance for its early mistakes, and 
its penance has been accepted. Lord 
Byron forgave, it is said, Mr. 
Brougham, and the author of 
Lalla Rookh lives in friendly in- 
tercourse with the Dennis of his 
early lucubrations. Literary resent- 
ments are not, therefore, so lasting 
as they would seem. Bat, then, 
there is thisobstacle to the formation 
of a society of literary men. Criti- 
cism, as a profession, must necessa- 
rily cease. This, however, is not, 
let us hope, so formidable an ob- 
stacle as it at first would seem. A 
society of authors must have a limi- 
tation of numbers. The Royal 
Academy is honourably efficient on 
this account, and the Royal Society 
is notoriously defective because it is 
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not restricted. A society of forty of 
the best authors making common 
cause with one another, might treat 
with contempt the onset of the gad- 
flies of criticism without ; while every 
vacancy that occurred would afford 
an opportunity of strengthening your 
ranks and quieting the clamour of 
the ablest of your assailants. 

Good authors need no protection 
from criticism. Your Milbournes 
and Dennises wither and rot of their 
own accord if left unnoticed. We 
would suggest the formation of a so- 
ciety of forty of the best authors, for 
a very distinct and different reason. 
We wish to bring our literary men to- 
gether, to give them collectively that 
standing in society which a few of 
them individually possess, and to shew 
our own people, and our continental 
neighbours as well, that a society of 
literary men in England is no com- 
mon body, that they are aware of 
their own strength, and can maintain 
that influential station in established 
society so pre-eminently due to them. 

The history of letters in England 
is not without a record of several 
attempts at combination among li- 
terary men, but so imperfectly ma- 
tured or inauspiciously started that 
it is perhaps unfair to speak of them 
as anything more than the mere 
spectres of attempts. Authors have 
been, and we believe are, still a 
friendly, even a convivial race. 
Your meetings at the Mermaid with 
Shakspeare and his “fellows,” your 
suppers in the Apollo with Ben 
Jonson and his “sons,” your late 
hours with Dryden at Wills’, and 
still later at Button’s with Addison 
and Steele, are among the most 
pleasing memories preserved to us 
of days gone by. It is not, however, 
to meetings of this kind that we wish 
to do more than refer at present. 
We allude, more particularly at this 
moment, to the formation of the Li- 
terary Club, the incorporation of the 
Royal Society of Literature, the 
establishment of the Atheneum 
Club, and the institution of the late 
Literary Union. 

The Literary Club, or the Club, as 
it was first called, was founded by 
Samuel Johnson and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. It was Johnson’s original 
intention that the number of the 
club should not exceed nine, but 
Samuel Dyer,—‘“‘the learned Mr. 
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Dyer,” as Johnson calls him — who 
had been for some years abroad, 
made his appearance amongst them 
and was cordially received. The 
members met one evening in every 
week at seven for supper, and gene- 
rally continued their conversation till 
alate hour. The club soom became 
distinguished, new members were 
admitted, and in the eighth year 
of their existence the supper was 
changed to a dinner. ‘There was as 
yet no limitation in the number of 
members, but a limitation was found 
necessary, and it was resolved that 
the Club should never exceed forty. 
All elections took place by ballot, 
nor could it be said that the selection 
was an unfair one, when the Club 
had amongst its members the distin- 
guished names of Burke and Fox, 
Gibbon and Goldsmith, Colman and 
Garrick, the elder and the younger 
Warton, Boswell and Sheridan, Adam 
Smith and Sir William Jones, Stee- 
vens and Malone, Bishop Perey, Sir 
Joseph Banks. 

But the Club, strictly speaking, 
was hardly a literary club; for among 
the forty we find many distinguished 
by birth and station alone, and others 
who could make but slender claims 
to literary distinction. We are, how- 
ever, to bear in mind, that this was 
a club framed for convivial pur- 
poses, and for an interchange of ideas 
over a glass of wine, not a society or 
academy formed solely of literary 
men, and for the encouragement of 
literature. ‘The Club fell off when 
Johnson diced; and though still in 
being, may be said rather to exist 
than flourish. Mr. Hallam is the 
_ name of literary eminence on its 
ist. 

“ The Royal Society of Literature 
of the United Kingdom,” as it is 
called, is an establishment of twenty 
years’ standing, with a royal charter 
and numerous pretensions. One of 
its foundation objects was the assign- 
ment of honorary rewards for works 
of great literary merit ; a second and 
a much higher object was the esta- 
blishment of a list of Royal Asso- 
ciates, ten in number, and each in 
the receipt, from the Society, of one 
hundred guineas a-year. ‘The idea 
of this Society originated, it is said, 
with King George TV. The king 
certainly supplied out of his own 
privy purse the annual contribution of 
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one thousaud guineas for the ten Royal 
Associates, and one hundred guineas 
for the medals assigned as honorary 
rewards to authors of distinction. 
The ten Royal Associates were the 
poet Coleridge; Dr. Jamieson, the 
author of the admirable Etymological 
Dictionary of the Scottish Language ; 
Malthus, who wrote on Population ; 
Mathias, the author of the Pursuits 
of Literature; the Rey. Henry John 
‘Todd, the editor of Johnson's Dic- 
tionary; Sharon Turner the histo- 
rian; Mr. Roscoe of Liverpool; the 
Rey. Edward Davies, Mr. James 
Milligen, and Sir William Ousely. 
Two medals were distributed annu- 
ally; nor would it be easy to find 
fault with the selection of the indi- 
viduals to whom they were awarded. 
The two first medals were assigned 
to Mitford the author of the History 
of Greece, and Signor Angelo Mai, 
librarian to the Vatican. The me- 
dals of the second year were awarded 
to Major Rennell, author of a Memoir 
on Hindostan; and Charles Wilkins the 
editor of the Bhagvat-Geeta. Of the 
third year, to Professor Schweighz- 
user, the editor of Appian, and Pro- 
fessor Dugald Stewart; of the fourth 
year, to Sir Walter Scott and Mr. 
Southey; of the fifth year, to Crabbe 
and Archdeacon Coxe; of the sixth 
year to William Roscoe and le 
Baron Antoine Isaac Silvestre de 
Sacy, a writer of repute on Persian 
antiquities ; of the seventh, to Wash- 
ington Irving and Mr. Hallam, the 
historian of the Middle Ages. 

There was a good deal of talk 
about the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, and what it was to effect, before 
it came into actual existence. Sir 
Walter Scott calls it, in a letter to 
the then Secretary of State (Lord 
Sidmouth), “‘a very ill-contrived 
project,” and one which can only end 
“in something very unpleasant.” “ Let 
men of letters,” he says, “ fight their 
own way with the public, and let 
his Majesty honour with his patron- 
age those who are able to distinguish 
themselves, and alleviate by his 
bounty the distresses of such as, with 
acknowledged merit, may yet have 
been unfortunate in procuring inde- 
pendence. The immediate and direct 
favour of the sovereign is,” he adds, 
“worth the patronage of ten thousand 
societies.” Scott's objections apply, it 
must be understood, to the principles 
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on which the first Society was to 
have been established. What this 
iixst Society was like, no one has as 
yet told us; something, it is said, re- 
sembling the French Academy. The 
original plan, whatever it was, went 
through many modifications; but 
Scott’s opinion was unaltered. “I 
do not belong,” he writes in his diary, 
“to the Royal Society of Literature, 
nor do I propose to enter it as a 
coadjutor. I do not like your Royal 
Academies of this kind; they almost 
always fall into jobs, and the mem- 
bers are seldom those who do credit 
to the literature of a country.” But 
this Society really, at one time, ef- 
fected a good—it rescued the last 
years of Coleridge’s life from com- 
plete dependence on a friend, and it 
placed the learned Dr. Jamieson 
above the wants and necessities of a 
man fast sinking to the grave. ‘The 
associateship was not in the nature 
of a charity, it was no literary alms- 
giving, it flowed from the bounty of 
the sovereign, and was a reward of 
merit. No author, independent in 
mind though poor in circumstances, 
would wish it to be said that he had 
been relieved by the Council of the 
Literary Fund; but the author surely 
might boast that his necessities had 
been relieved by the honourable po- 
sition he held of Royal Associate in 
a Society under the direct patronage 
of his sovereign. 

The palmy days of the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature soon passed away, 
for William 1V. withdrew, on his 
accession, the annual grant of eleven 
hundred guineas presented to the 
Society by his more generous brother. 
The Society had, therefore, to rely 
on its own sayings and the annual 
subscriptions of its members. Their 
funds were small, and they now sank 
into a Transaction Society, with a 
small library, large ideas, and poor 
and insignificant performances. 

The Athenzum Club, in Pall Mall, 
was a pet with peers and persons of 
literary distinction, and the Literary 
Union, in Waterloo Place, a pet of 
poor ‘Tom Campbell’s. Both had 
the same primary object, the for- 
mation of a society of literary men, 
and both went to work in the same 
ineffectual manner. Good authors 
were found insufficient in number for 
a modern club. An author intro- 
duced a friend who was notan author; 
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but something he would add, with a 
laugh, much better — Dr. Johnson's 
definition of a good fellow, “a club- 
bable man.” This friend introduced 
another friend of the same acceptable 
description. Both grew up in this way ; 
but the Atheneum swelled in import- 
ance; a new site was thought of,—Mr. 
Decimus Burton must build them a 
house, and Mr. Henning copy the 
frieze of the Parthenon to shew the 
classic character of the members. 
The Literary Union no longer ex- 
ists; it was any thing but a literary 
Club; all kinds and degrees of per- 
sonages might have been found among 
its members, and se notorious had it 
become, that it was at length obliged 
to dissolve, to change its name, and 
start anew. 

The Athenzum is one of the best 
of our London Clubs. Authors of 
eminence may be found among its 
members, and still adhering to its 
love for men distinguished by their 
genius, its council is empowered to 
admit annually from the list of candi- 
dates individuals of eminence in litera- 
ture, art, andscience. This is a wise 
law, for few authors of eminence 
would care to go through the tire- 
some ordeal of election, which is by 
ballot among the whole body of 
members. 

When the Grey government was 
in power, and the passing of the Re- 
form-bill a novelty in conversation, 
there was a talk of forming a Guel- 
phic Order of Literary Merit, and of 
bringing Letters under the avowed 
and active encouragement of the Go- 
vernment. Lord Brougham, then 
lord chancellor, took the matter 
up very warmly, and Southey was 
written to by the chancellor for his 
opinion. The laureate’s letter, in re- 
ply, is a noble specimen of his far- 
sighted seeking and admirable good 
sense on all occasions. “ When better 
timesshall arrive (whoever may live to 
see them),” writes the author of Col- 
loquies on the Progress and Prospects 
of Society, “it will be worthy the 
consideration of any government 
whether the institution of an aca- 
demy, with salaries for its members 
(in the nature of literary or lay bene- 
fices), might not be the means of re- 
taining in és interests, as connected 
with their own, a certain number of 
influential men of letters, who should 
hold those benefices, and a much 
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greater number of aspirants who 
would look to them in their turn. 
A yearly grant of 10,000/. would en- 
dow ten such appointments of 500/. 
each for the elder class, and twenty- 
five of 2007. for younger men ; these 
latter eligible, of course, and prefer- 
ably, but not necessarily to be elected 
to the higher benefices as those fell 
vacant, and as they should haye 
approved themselves. ‘The good pro- 
posed by*this as a political measure,” 
Mr. Southey adds, “is not that of 
retaining such persons to act as 
pamphleteers and journalists, but 
that of preventing them from be- 
coming such, in hostility to the esta- 
blished order of things ; and of giving 
men of letters, as a class, something 
to look for beyond the precarious 
gains of literature ; thereby inducing 
in them a desire to support the ex- 
isting institutions of the country, on 
the stability of which their own wel- 
fare would depend.” 

We may add, that need makes 
many poets, and neediness makes men 
dangerous members of society, quite 
as often as affluence makes them 
worthless ones. 

Another proposition much talked 
of at this time, and immediately con- 
nected with the former inquiry, was 
the distribution of prizes among au- 
thors of distinction. “ With regard 
to prizes,” says Southey, “ methinks 
they are better left to schools and 
colleges. Honours are worth some- 
thing to scientific men, because they 
are conferred upon such men in other 
countries; at home there are prece- 
dents for them in Newton and Davy, 
—and the physicians and surgeons 
have them. i my judgment, men 
of letters are better without them, 
unless they are rich enough to be- 
queath to their family a good estate, 
with the bloody hand, and sufficiently 
men of the world to think such dis- 
tinctions appropriate. For myself, 
if we had a Guelphic order, I should 
choose to remain a Ghibelline.” 
Some such idea as is here so admi- 
rably expressed by Mr. Southey 
must have crossed the mind of his 
friend Sir Robert Peel, when, in 1834, 
he spoke so strongly in the House 
of Commons against a proposition 
brought forward by Mr. Hume that 
our authors, artists, and men of sci- 
ence, should have assigned to them 
by Parliament some blue riband of 
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distinction. We recollect hearing 
Sir Robert Peel's speech on that occa- 
sion with a very great deal of plea- 
sure. He thought, and with reason, 
that literary men should have more 
fruitful honours assigned them by 
Government than ribands and badges 
of distinction. Poets have the bays 
already. “The king,” says Gold- 
smith, “has lately been pleased to 
make me Professor of Ancient His- 
tory in the Royal Academy of Paint- 
ing he has just established, but there 
is no salary annexed, and I took it 
rather as a compliment to the insti- 
tution than any benefit to myself. 
Honours to one in my situation are 
something like ruffles to one that 
wants a shirt.” 

Before we stay to inquire how far 
Peel én power has realised the views 
of Peel out of power, and the position 
of literary men has been improved 
by the direct encouragement of the 
Cvown, it may be as well to look 
through the postern of time, long 
elapsed, at the actual position of the 
literary character before ribands 
were talked about in the House of 
Commons, or medals were awarded 
rom the purse of the sovereign. 

In the infancy of civilisation, when 
all our thoughts were on wars abroad 
and broils and tournaments at home, 
we find the name of Geoffrey Chau- 
cer, the father of our poetry, among 
the annuitants of King Edward III. 
and King Richard II. But literature, 
there is too much reason to believe, 
had little to do in procuring for the 
great poet the annuity from the Ex- 
chequer and the pitcher of wine from 
the royal cellar. We wish we could 
agree with those antiquaries who 
would trace the salary of the poet- 
laureate and his pipe of canary to 
Chaucer's pension and his pitcher of 
wine. No better original could well 
be had, but there is Tittle or no au- 
thority, we fear, to support so inge- 
nious a supposition. Be that as it 
may, it is pleasing to find that one of 
the greatest of our poets and the first 
English writer of any eminence in 
our tongue, was not altogether over- 
looked in so dark a century. 

The long Lancastrian wars were 
detvimental to the growth of letters, 
but Caxton came among us, and found 
a friend in Earl Rivers. The nation 
now grew quiet for a time. Stepl.en 
llawes, the author of a poem called 
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The Pastime of Pleasure (a kind of 
connecting link between Chaucer and 
Spenser), met with the patronage of 
the queen of Henry VII.; old John 
Heywood, the epigrammatist, was 
player on the virginals to Henry 
VIL, with a fee of eightpence 
a-day. Henry VIII. was no great 
friend to letters. The rude, railing 
satirist, Skelton, was, it is true, a 
kind of poet-laureate to the crown ; 
and Erasmus was received with 
favour: but literature in this reign 
suffered a severe loss in the cruel 
executions of the learned More and 
the poetic Earl of Surrey. 

Queen Elizabeth distributed her 
bounty with the same sparing hand 
with which she bestowed her ho- 
nours. Raleigh and Sidney, Vere, 
Norris, Drake, Walsingham, and Gre- 
ville, were the new-made knights of 
the court of Queen Elizabeth. Poets 
came in for a portion of her bounty. 
Gascoigne and Churchyard were sent 
on missions abroad. Ronsard the 
poet received a present of forty 
French crowns, and Thomas Pres- 
ton, the author of a tragedy “ con- 
teyning the Life of King Cambises,” a 
pension of 20/.a-year. But the great 
scandal of her age was the fate of 
Spenser. Not that the poet was alto- 
gether overlooked. He received at 
one time a grant of confiscated pro- 
perty in Ireland, and subsequently a 
pension of fifty pounds a-year. But 
the land proved a ruinous affair, and 
the pension, there is reason to be- 
lieve, was subsequently withdrawn. 
His end was melancholy —“ He died,” 
says Jonson, “for lack of bread ;” 
and Waller, who lived not too late 
to be well informed, confirms his 
testimony :— 

** to starve, 
That Spenser knew.” 


A sad termination for a poet's life, nor 
is It without its lesson. 


“Tell them how Spenser starved, how 
Cowley mourn’d, 
How Butler’s faith and service was 
return’d,” 


This was said by a poet who might 
have added his own name to the 
number of neglected poets. It was 
said by Otway. 

Literature was not overlooked by 
the Stuarts in Scotland before their 
accession to the English throne. 
Dunbar (the Chaucer of his coun- 
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try) enjoyed by the bounty of King 
James LV. a yearly pension of consi- 
derable amount, at a time when the 
price of labour and provisions was 
very low. The sixth James was him- 
self a poet, with the power to appre- 
ciate genius, and the inclination, it is 
said, to relieve its necessities. Raleigh, 
it is true, was imprisoned, and at 
length beheaded by him, but Jonson 
enjoyed a pension by his bounty. 
Daniel was patronised by his queen, 
Wotton was one of his ambassadors 
abroad, and Ayton was his wife's 
secretary. 

It is incidentally observed by Far- 
mer, and repeated by Mr. Gifford, 
that playwriting in Shakspeare’s 
days “was scarcely thought a credit 
able employ.” ‘This may be easily 
accounted for. The poets who wrote 
for the stage were also actors; and 
the profession of an actor was viewed 
for a very long time as a kind of va- 
grant occupation. Yet the drama 
was at its height and most encou- 
raged when apparently most looked 
down upon. King James was a great 
patron of the drama. He was the 
first of our kings who formed a com- 
pany of actors; and such actors too 
as he had— Burbage, Shakspeare, 
Kemp, Ieming, Condell, Lowen, 
‘Taylor. They were frequently sum- 
moned to play before him, and were 
aiways paid, and liberally too, for 
their performances. Nor did he 
confine his encouragement to his own 
servants; the queen’s players (as 
they were called), the players of 
Prince Henry, and the players of 
the Prince Palatine, were summoned 
every Christmas to play before him. 
The usual rates of remuneration, we 
may add, were generally accompanied 
by a further sum by way of his 
majesty’s reward. 

A love of literature was hereditary 


in the family of the Stuarts. Henry 
prince of Wales, a boy of only 


eighteen when he died, had Owen 
the epigrammatist, Michael Drayton, 
and Joshua Sylvester, on his list of 
pensioners and annuitants. Authors 
presenting him with their books 
went away with some substantial 
mark of his good-will. Rowland 
Cotgrave, the Tearned author of the 
dictionary which bears his name, 
received his bounty; nor was the 
amusing Coryatt overlooked by the 
young and discerning prince. 
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King Charles I. would appear to 
have imbibed his love of art from 
his elder brother, for King James 
had no particular predilection that 
way. Nor was Charles without his 
brother Henry’s taste for literature, 
or his sympathy with literary men. 
It would, perhaps, be difficult to 
name any author of eminence unpro- 
tected or unnoticed by the king. 
Ben Jonson was his poet laureat, 
and Davenant succeeded to the lau- 
rel at Jonson's death. The plays 
of Shirley, Massinger, and May, were 
read by him in MS. and then acted 
at court before him. He altered 
passages, for he was a poct himself, 
and he suggested subjects. His 
taste was excellent. ‘The tasteful 
Carew filled the office of sewer in 
ordinary; Quarles received a pen- 
. sion; Denham and Waller were 
about his court, Falkland, Fan- 
shawe, and Suckling about his person. 
Nor were the elder poets overlooked ; 
he quotes Chaucer in his letters, 
draws allusions from the drama, bor- 
rows a prayer from Sydney's Arcadia, 
and finds in Shakspeare a solace in 
his sufferings. 

During the Commonwealth, lite- 
rary men, rather than literature, 
found favour with Cromwell and his 
colleagues. The Protector wrote a 
graceless style, full of hard meaning, 
and disguised, like all he did, from 
common observation. Le had little 
leisure for the refinements of language 
or the graces of composition; and 
less leisure to consider what authors 
were worthy of reward, or what they 
were worth to a government in need 
of support. Ile was not blind, how- 
ever, to the beauties of art or the 
graces of literature; he retained the 
best pictures in the collection of 
Charles I. (the Cartoons of Raphael), 
for the furniture of his own apart- 
ments, and was reviving the drama 
under Davenant when he died. 
Good pocts found employment in 
prose composition under the govern- 
ment of Cromwell. The history of 
the Long Parliament by May, written 
at the time, and under the patronage 
but not the influence of parliament, 
is one of the fairest histories ever 
written. It is clear and temperate 
in its views, calm and consistent in 
its style; so temperate indeed, that 
our present historians of the period 
of which it treats (writers on both 
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sides of the question) might derive a 
useful lesson from its study. Other 
oa found employment at this time, 

ilton and Marvell among the 
number. May was an _ apologist, 
Milton a defender, and Marvell an 
assistant under Milton in the office 
of secretary for the Latin tongue. 
But May had more authority than 
Milton; indeed nothing can well be 
more absurd than the views adopted 
by the hip and thigh admirers of the 
political conduct of the great poet. 
Biographers like Symmons, and 
writers of his class, contemplate the 
ill-paid secretary for the Latin 
tongue in the light of a secretary of 
state for home and foreign affairs. 
There is no reason to believe that 
Cromwell was guided by his counsel, 
or even asked his advice on any one 
occasion. This seems so clear, from 
the terms in which Whitelocke speaks 
of him on the solitary occasiou in 
which he mentions his name, that 
blindand wilful prejudice alone could 
view (we are surry to say) the poli- 
tical John Milton in the light of 
anything else than a translator from 
Latin in English, and from English 
into Latin. Whatever the real posi- 
tion of Milton may have been, his 
office ceased with the usurpation ; and 
in the succeeding reign he fell, to use 
his own language, on evil days and 
evil times. “When Paradise Lost 
was first published,” writes Swift to 
Sir Charles Wogan, “few liked, 
read, or understood it, and it gained 
ground merely by its merits.” 
Milton had excluded himself by his 
‘pene from preferment or notice ; 
1is religious principles were obnox- 
ious, and there was little in his poem 
to invite the attention of the gay 
and thoughtless thousands who wit- 
nessed the Restoration. If Paradise 
Lost had excited even ordinary 
attention at the time of its publica- 
tion, Mr. Pepys would have been 
sure to have said something about it 
in his Diary. But he is silent, and 
there is too much reason to believe 
that it attracted little or no atten- 
tion. Would it attract much now 
as a new publication? Mr. Hallam 
thinks not, and in these exciting 
times of railway speculation and 
corn-law abolition, few would have 
time to think what a new poem of 
this description was like. Yet when 
the repeal of the Copyright law was 
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an all-engrossing subject of conversa- 
tion in literary circles, and Milton’s 
r reward for his divine epic was 
particularly insisted upon; Mr. Tegg, 
we remember, either in speech or by 
letter, ridiculed the idea of such a 
circumstanee ever occurring again, 
and either exclaimed or wrote— 
“Only bring me a Paradise Lost, and 
see what I will give for it!” The 
intelligent publisher of Cheapside 
was safe in what he said, there is no 
occasion to suspect that a new epic 
reaching to the height of Milton's 
poem is likely to be produced again. 
Charles Il. condescended to talk 
familiarly with poets, but did little 
to foster their genius or better their 
condition. He fed them with kind 
words and fair promises, but his 
remembrance was not easily awak- 
ened. This “Unthinking king,” as 
he was called by one of his court 
favourites, was not however wholly 
neglectful of letters. He gave the 
laurel on Davenant’s death, and the 
office of historiographer on Howell's, 
to glorious John Sevens recom- 
mended subjects for the employment 
of Dryden's muse; permitted his 
imperious mistresses to protect his 
plays; nominated his son to the 
Charterhouse School, and, ne 


before he died, gave him a small’ 


sinecure situation in the Customs. 
But his salary was not very regu- 
larly paid. He was, moreover, em- 
ployed by the king in party satire, 
and indifferently rewarded for what 
he did. Others, however, fared still 
worse. Cowley died at Chertsey, 
neglected by the court he had served 
in exile; and the king, who carried 
Hudibras about with him in his 

ket, and quoted from it, it is said 
inimitably well, did nothing for the 
poet but grant a protection to him 
from the piratical booksellers of the 

riod. Butler’s end is well known; 
1e lived for some years before his 
death in an obscure alley, and died 
at last disappointed and in want. 
“Which,” asks Goldsmith, with infi- 
nite irony, “is the greatest scandal on 
his age, Butler's poem or Butler's 
fate ?” 

These sad lessons were not with- 
out their advantage to the poets who 
came after. “It is enough for one 
age,” says Dryden, urging his claims 
for public employment on Hyde 
Lord Rochester, “it is enough for 
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one age to have neglected Mr. Cowley 
and to have starved Mr. Butler.” 
The lesson was of temporary use. 
Lord Rochester relieved his wants, 
and obtained for him the small sine- 
cure situation in the Customs already 
alluded to. 

In the short reign of King James 
II. poor Nat. Lee was supported 
while in Bedlam by the bounty of 
the king; but Otway died in want, 
choked, it is said, with the first 
mouthful of bread he had obtained 
for a very long time. 

King William IIT. knew no more 
about poetry than he knew of St. 
Evremond, and exhibited his Dutch- 
garden taste in poetry in selecting the 
individual to whom he assigned the 
laurel, removed for political conside- 
rations from the brows of Dryden. 
He gave it to Shadwell. The then 
lord chamberlain, the witty Earl 
of Dorset, may have had something 
to do with this: Shadwell was a 
friend of his; he admired, and with 
reason, his comic powers, and wished, 
a to do something for him. 

ut Shadwell was not a poet in any 
sense of the word, and his appoint- 
ment carried a bad precedent with it, 
for though he was the first bad poet 
who wore the laurel, he was not the 
last. He was the poetic-father of a 
Tate, a Eusden, and a Pye. But 
William was essentially a soldier. 
We are not, therefore, to quarrel 
with him for his selection of Shad- 
well, or that he mistook Blackmore 
for a poet, and dubbed him Sir 
Richard for his bad epic called King 
Arthur. 


“The hero William and the martyr 
harles ; 
One knighted Blackmore and one 
pensioned Quarles.” 


But here the rhyme occasioned an 
injustice, for Quarles, though 
tedious at times, was a true poet; 
whereas Blackmore is one dead level 
of a bog throughout. 

The age of Anne was an era in the 
history of letters. Literary men 
found ample and almost unexpected 
encouragement from the ministerial 
advisers of the crown. Whig and 
Tory leaders vied with each other in 
advancing the interests ofsuch ascould 
assist them. The battle of Blenheim 
was sung by a Whig and by a Tory 
poet ; and Addison’s Cato was a party 

F 
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lay. The great Whig patron was 
Eharles Montague, earl of Halifax; 


the great Tory patron, Harley, earl 
of Oxford. Halifax found a sinecure 
situation for Co ve, and Addison 
and Steele experienced his bounty. 
Pope kept aloof from the sea of po- 
litics ; while Swift was the adviser of 
Harley, and Prior his ambassador at 
the Hague. The queen herself took 
very little interest in literature, and 
Whig encouragement ceased when 
Charles Montague died ; for the great 
Duke of Marlborough, and his son- 
in-law the Lord Treasurer Godol- 
phin, knew or cared very little about 
it. Yet the queen was not insensible 
to the wants of literary men. The 
infant children of Farquhar received 
a small annuity at her hand, and the 
widow of Betterton a pension of 100/. 
a-year. 
he death of the queen and the 
accession of the house of Hanover 
brought the Whigs once more in 
office. Addison was for some time 
scerotery of state; Steele received a 
patent for a new theatre; Rowe was 
sworn in as poet-laureate, and his 
widow, at his death, received a pen- 
sion. But Addison was not very 
long in office, and Steele’s pecuniary 
difficulties began anew. The king 
was a stranger to our language, and 
had no particular taste for the litera- 
ture of the people he came amongst. 
His favourite Whigs encountered the 
ridicule of Swift and contemptuous 
irony of the splenetic St.John. The 
‘Whigs had no one to defend them. 
Addison was dead, and Steele idle 
and unwilling. They soon grew 
callous to what was said, and over- 
looked in indifference the cultivation 
of letters and the wants of literary 
men. Something, however, was done. 
By the interest and friendship of 
Dodington, the king was taught to 
find a poet in Dr. Young, and, better 
still, induced to settle a pension of 
200/. a-year on the youthful satirist. 
Swift has made a complaint in 
verse of the neglect of letters in his 
time, but his complaint is not alto- 
gether founded on justice. He ac- 
cuses Halifax of neglecting Congreve, 
talks of the poet's “ one poor office,” 
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and then, in his own inimitable way, 
raises a laugh at the expense of the 
most munificent patron of genius we 
had had as yet or have since had. The 
truth is, Congreve enjoyed a plural- 
ity of offices. He had no estate of 
his own ; he did not make literature 
a profession ; he lived like the gen- 
tleman he assumed to be, and he died 
rich. But Swift was too fond of 
saying any thing ill-natured against 
the Earl of Halifax, and we are told 
that,— 


“ Congreve spent in writing plays 

And one poor office half his days ; 

While Montague, who claim’d the station 
To be Maecenas of the nation, 

For poets open table kept, 

But ne’er consider’d where they slept.” 


Who keeps open table now? Who 
has kept an open table for poets 
since? But Halifax did not confine 
his patronage to poets; he knew and 
valued the great Sir Isaac Newton, 
and, by his interest, he was made 
Master of the Mint. The truth is, 
Swift was so disgusted with the Whigs 
of Walpole’s time, that every Whig 
from the devil—who was the first 
Whig, according to Dr. Johnson's 
idea—came in for a share of his sar- 
castic condemnation. The change 
was, indeed, great between the. re- 
gard entertained for letters in the 
reign of Queen Anne, and the light 
in which letters were held in the 
reign of her successor. 

Swift pined and complained in a 
poor-paid Irish deanery. It is true 
that he had nothing to expect froma 
Whig administration. His wit was 
enlisted on the other side, and car- 
ried this serious evil with it, that the 
Whigs, in contemning Swift, ex- 
tended their contempt to letters in 
general. 

George II. was just such another 
as George I.*, and Sir Robert Wal- 
pole just such another as the Earl of 
Godolphin. The king left every 
thing to Walpole and his queen. 
And what a reign ! 


** Beneath his reign shall Eusden wear 
the bays, 
Cibber preside lord chancellor of plays.” 


* « O could I mount on the Mzonian wing, 
Your arms, your actions, your repose to sing ! 
But verse, alas, your majesty disdains!” 


Pore to George Il, 
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Walpole encouraged no kind of 
merit ; the contempt of posterity was 
nothing to a man who had no cares, 
or wants, or anxieties beyond the 
exigencies of the year. Gay ex- 
pressed, like Spenser, the sorrows of 
court expectancies; and every at- 
tempt to direct the current of patron- 
age into the wide field of literature 
was wholly ineffectual,— 


“ Harmonious Cibber entertains 

The court with annual birthday strains ; 

Whence Gay was banish’d in disgrace ; 

Where Pope will never shew his face ; 

Where Young must torture his inven- 

tion, 

Yo flatter knaves or lose his pension.” 

Swirr, 


The whole patronage of the crown 
was engrossed by Walpole; and 
“ Bob, the poet’s foe,” as he was 
called, felt a secret pleasure in over- 
looking the claims of literature and 
the necessities of literary men. 

Gay got something, it is true, at 
last. He was offered the situation of 
gentleman-usher to the Princess 
Louisa, a girl of two years old. 


“Say, had the court no better place to 
choose 

For thee than make a dry-nurse of thy 
Muse? 

How cheaply had thy liberty been sold, 

To squire a royal girl of two years old ; 

In leading-strings her infant steps to 
guide, 

Or with her go-cart amble side by side.” 


Great interest had been made for 
Gay. Mrs. Howard, the mistress of 
the king, used all her influence in his 
behalf; but Walpole stood in the 
way of his obtaining a pension or a 
postofhonour. The “ servile usher’s 
place” was thought an insult, and as 
such was indignantly declined. Wal- 
pole, perhaps, suspected as much ; 
and he knew that, in obstructing 
Gay’s advancement, he angered Swift, 
whom he hated, and Bolingbroke, 
whom he detested. Gay had no se- 
cond offer, and Pope complains that a 
poet of his reputation should die un- 
pensioned,— 


“‘ Gay dies unpension'd with a hundred 
friends,” 


Caroline, queen of George II. felt 
or affected a sympathy with men of 
genius. She conversed with New- 
ton and corresponded with Leibnitz. 
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To ms widow of Dr. Clarke ~ as- 
signed a yearl nsion. vage 
enlisted himself = her jibeioue 
laureate, and enjoyed her bounty. 
He was, however, excluded at her 
death, and the only one excluded 
from the list of persons entitled to 
pensions from the crown. In Rich- 
mond garden she erected a Temple 
of Fame, containing the busts of four 
great men, Locke, Newton, Wool- 
aston, and Clarke, and gave the 
key of the temple to Stephen Duck, 
the thresher-poet. The wits played 
off their jokes at her majesty's ex- 
pense. Pope accuses her of sneaking 
from living worth to dead ; and Swift 
admires her parsimony in exalting 
heads that cannot eat. 

Frederick prince of Wales, the 
father of George III., was to have 
had a niche in a new edition of the 
royal and noble authors. The prince, 
it appears, is the author of a French 
hunting song. He did not, however, 
exhibit any partiality for poets. 
Lord Lyttelton, his secretary, and a 
poet withal, saddled, it is true, some 
poetic pensioners upon him. Mal- 
let was made assistant-secretary ; the 
gentle elegiac Hammond filled the 
office of equerry to the prince ; 1007. 
a-year was assigned to Gilbert West, 
and the same sum to Thomson, the 
poet of The Seasons. See by how 
slight a tenure they held their situ- 
ations, and how little the prince, in 
reality, cared for the authors he had 
about him! Ie quarrelled with Lyt- 
telton, and the poets were all routed 
in a day. 

“The accession of George III. 
opened,” says Boswell, “‘a new and 
brighter prospect to men of literar 
merit, wh had been. honoured with 
no mark of royal favour in the pre- 
ceding reign.” The new minister, 
Lord Bute, gave a pension of 3002. 
a-year to Dr. Johnson, and the same 
sum to Home, the author of Douglas. 
Beattie and Mallet were pensioned 
by the crown. ‘The king conde- 
scended to converse with Dr. John- 
son. His minister recommended a 
literary work of great national im- 
pee to the pen of Walpole, and 

eld out hopes that the work would 
meet with the encouragement of go- 
vernment. But Bute went out of 
power, and nothing was done. Small 
annuities to literary men still con- 
tinued to be granted. Dr. Shebbeare 
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and Tom Sheridan each received a 
pension. The king, it was said, had 
pensioned a he-bear, meaning Dr. 
Johnson, as well as a she-bear (Dr. 
Shebbeare). No one knew why 
Tom Sheridan received a pension. 
“ What!” said Johnson, “ have they 
given him a pension? Then, it is 
time for me to give up mine.” 

‘The wisdom of rewarding litera- 
ture in the person of Tom Sheridan 
may well be doubted. Mallet had 
no great claims upon the government 
as a literary man. His ballad, it is 
true, is very beautiful; but William 
and Margaret did nothing for him. 
He was pensioned for the dirty work 
he had executed for a ministry in 
want of support. Many writers of 
sterling reputation were in the mean- 
time overlooked. The delightful 
author of The Vicar of Wakefield 
became, for very existence, a mere 
literary hack or drudge for book- 
sellers. “In Ireland,” says Gold- 
smith, “there has been more money 
spent in the encouragement of the 
Padareen ware, than given in re- 
wards to literary men since the time 
of Usher.” Smollett sought the as- 
sistance of Lord Shelburne, then in 
power, but nothing was done for the 
entertaining novelist; and he was 
allowed to end his days in perpetual 
exile, pinched in his means, and en- 
feebled in body, from the incessant 
employment of his pen.* Burns was 
snatched from the sickle and the 
plough “to gauge ale firkins,” and 
support a wife and family on the 
poor emoluments of an exciseman’s 
office. A word to the Commissioners 
of Excise in Scotland, from one who 
quoted his poems to Mr. Addington 
with the highest approbation, would 
have given him a lift in his office, 
gladdened the hearth, and length- 
ened the life of a true-born poet. 
We refer to Mr. Pitt; when Mr. 
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Addington reminded that great states- 
man of the poet’s genius, and the 
poor situation it was his lot to fill, 
Mr. Pitt promised to do something 
for him, pushed the bottle on, and 
remembered his promise, if he re- 
membered it at all, when the fine- 
hearted poet of genuine nature, 


« Who to the ‘ Illustrious’ of his native 


land, 
So properly did look for patronage,” 


was, alas, no more! 

If ever a poet deserved a pension 
from the British crown for the real 
service he had rendered his country, 
that poet was Charles Dibdin. His 
ballads and songs cheered up the 
heart of poor Jack in stormy times, 
maintained a manly and a loyal feel- 
ing throughout the British navy, 
and are working the same good still 
They are the best exponents of the 
heart of an English sailor. But what 
was done for Dibdin ? Something, 
we believe, at last, when he was old 
and unable to enjoy it—solitary, and 
could not impart it. 

Pope went to sleep while Fred- 
erick prince of Wales talked about 
poetry to him at his own table ; but 
George IV., while conversing acci- 
dentally on the same subject, could 
engage the ear of a poet as much in- 
clined to quarrel with kings as Pope 
himself. 

“He,” (the Prince Regent) Lord 
Byron writes to Sir Walter Scott, ‘ or- 
dered me to be presented to him at a 
ball: and after some sayings peculiarly 
pleasing from royal lips, as to my own 
attempts, he talked to me of you and 
your immortalities; he eatemnd you to 
every bard past and present, and asked 
which of your works pleased me most. 
It was a difficult question. I answered, 
I thought the Lay. He said his own 
opinion was nearly similar. In speaking 
of the others, I told him that I thought 
you more the poet of princes, as they 


* «* But what is this you tell me of your perpetual exile, and of your never re- 


turning to this country? 


I hope that as this idea rose from the bad state of your 


health, it will vanish on your recovery, which, from your past experience, you may 
expect from those happier climates to which you are retiring: after which, the desire 
of revisiting your native country will probably return upon you, unless the superior 


cheapness of foreign countries prove an obstacle, and detain you there. 


1 could wish 


that means had been fallen on to remove this objection ; and that, at least, it might 
be equal to you to live any where, except when the consideration of your health gave 


you reference to one climate above another. 


But the indifference of ministers to- 


ward literature, which has been long, and indeed almost always the case in England, 
gives little prespect of any alteration in this particular.’—Davin Hume to Smotvert, 


ist Sept. 1768, 
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never appeared more fascinating than in 
Marmion, and the Lady of the Lake. He 
was pleased to coincide, and to dwell on 
the description of your Jameses, as no less 
royal ond poetical. He spoke alter- 
nately of Homer and yourself, and seemed 
well-acquainted with both.” 


This, it must be owned, is a very 
pleasing anecdote; but the prince 
was invariably kind to Scott. He 
offered him the laureateship, con- 
ferred a baronetcy upon him, gave 
him a gold snuffbox set in brilliants, 
“as a testimony of his esteem for his 
genius and merit ;” made him a pre- 
sent of a splendid copy of Mont- 
faugon’s Antiquities rich y bound in 
scarlet, and a set of the Variorum 
Classics, for the library at Abbots- 
ford ; appointed his son Charles to 
a clerkship in the Foreign Office ; 
made up what he called “a snug 
little dinner for him” at Carlton 
House ; called him by his Christian 
name of Walter ; talked of his “ ty- 
rannical self;” quoted Tom Moore, 
“Don’t you remember Tom Moore's 
description of me at breakfast ? — 


“ « The table spread with tea and toast, 
Death-warrants and the Morning Post ;’” 


commanded him, on another occa- 
sion, to pass a day with him at Wind- 
sor, where he was received, he tells 
us, with the same mixture of kindness 
and courtesy which always distin- 
guished the king's conduct towards 
him. 

If other testimony were wanted of 
King George IV.’s regard for let- 
ters, his annual gift to the aie 
Society of Literature, already alluded 
to, would be proof sufficient. There 
is, however, a little picture, not so 
well known as it deserves to be, 
which exhibits him in a most pleasing 
light. The picture we refer to is 
contained in a letter written in 1826, 
and addressed by the king himself to 
the late Sir William Knighton : — 


“ Dear Friend,—A little charitable 
impulse induces me to desire you to in- 
quire into the distressed circumstances of 
poor old O'Keefe, now ninety years of 
age and stone-blind, whom I knew a lit- 
tle of formerly, having occasionally met 
him at parties of my juvenile recreation 
and hilarity, to which he then contri- 
buted not a little, Should you really 
find him so low in the world, and so 
divested of all comfort as he is repre. 
sented to be, then I do conceive that 
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there can be no objection to your offering 
him from me such immediate relief, or 
such a moderate annual stipend, as will 
enable him to close his hitherto long life 
in comfort,—at any rate, free from want 
and absolute beggary, which 1 greatly 
fear, at present, is but too truly his actual 
condition and situation. Perhaps, on 
many accounts and reasons, which I am 
sure I need not mention to you, this had 
best be effectuated by an immediate ap- 
plication, through you, to our lively little 
friend, G. Colman, whose good heart 
will, I am certain, lead him to give us all 
the assistance he can, especially as it is 
for the preservation of one of his oldest 
invalided brothers and worshippers of 
the Thespian Muse. G. R.” 


This is very beautiful. Instances 
of this kind are of too rare an oc- 
currence. 

We have already alluded to a 
speech of Sir Robert Peel's in par- 
liament, and when out of power, in 
reply to a proposition of Mr. Hume’s 
that the leading characters of our 
country in literature, art, and science, 
should receive some badge or riband 
of distinction from the crown. He 
ridiculed the idea, and preferred the 
solid pudding of a pecuniary reward 
to the mere empty honours ofa yard 
of riband. And well and nobly has 
he made good his sentiments. Here 
is a list of the pensions he granted 
during his two administrations of 
1835 and 1841 :— 


m3 
. 300 


Mr. Southey eeeteeeeteseeteseee 

Mr. Wordsworth 

Mrs. Somerville .. 

Jaines Montgomery... ....eee+e00 

The widow of Pond the Astronomer 
Royal ...0-ccccccees ecocccece 200 

Wife of Professor Airy ....+.+++. 300 

Professor Faraday 

Mr. Tytler, the historian .... 

Mr. Tennyson, the poet 

Lady Shee e 

The widow of ‘Thomas Hood...... 100 


The Whigs copied the cxample 
set them by Sir Robert Peel. Here 
is a list of pensions granted by the 
members of Lord Melbourne’s go- 
vernment, from April 1835, to Au- 
gust 1841 :-— 


Thomas Moore .......++: hecatakue 300 
Lady Morgan 

John Banim, the novelist 

Sir David Brewster.......e-++005 300 
Colonel Gurwood,....sesceees — 
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£ 


Widow of Dr. M‘Crie .....eeeee+ 100 


Miss Mitford .......+¢- 
Mrs. Somerville (additional ) 
Dr. Dalton (additional) .......... 


Lady Morgan's 300/. a-ycar, when 
contrasted with Miss Mitford's soli- 
tary 100/., seems hardly fair; but 
“the lady” had a claim, it is under- 
stood, on one distinguished member 
of the administration, and the amount 
was measured by friendship rather 
than by genius. The wording of the 
watrant granting a pension to Co- 
lonel Gurwood deserves citation :— 


“ Victoria R. 

** Whereas it hath been represented 
unto us, that Our Trusty and Well-be- 
loved John Gurwood, Companion of the 
Bath, Lieutenant-Colonel in our Army, 
hath rendered Eminent Service to the 
public by the publication of the De. 
spatches of Field Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington, and thus diffusing and per- 
petuating, both in this Country and 
among Foreign Nations, a knowledge of 
those achievements which have been ef- 
fected by the British Armies under the 
direction of that Great Commander,” &c. 


The Whigs wished to pay a com- 

liment to the Duke, so they gave a 
iterary pension of 200]. a-year, to 
the editor of the Duke’s Despatches. 
Nor was the pension undeserved. 
Far from it. Colonel Gurwood has 
rendered a lasting service to the mi- 
litary and political history, not of 
Britain alone, at the time, but of 
the whole civilised world. 

“ Could a man live by poetry, it 
were not unpleasant employment to 
be a t.” The sentiment is not 
ours further than by adoption—it 
belongs to Goldsmith. The truth of 
it is beyond dispute. He who writes 
an heroic poem leaves an estate en- 
tailed, and gives a greater gift to 
pty than to the present age. 

ve of fame, “and officiousness of 


conscience,” are the great pe 


to the toil ofcompiling books; not any 
idle expectation of riches, “ for those 
that spend time,” said Sir William 
Davenant, “in writing to instruct 
others may find leisuretoinform them- 
selves how mean the provisions are 
which busy or studious minds can 
make for their own sedentary bodies.” 
Surely, then, a government is to be 
commended that puts a literary man 
of merit above want, and keeps his 
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mind apart for the good of the pub- 
lic from the week-day world annoy- 
ances of life. We are not altogether 
in favour of a very extended list of 

nsions to literary men. Necessity 
is a sharp task-mistress; but suffi- 
ciency, while it puts the mind at 
ease, is apt to occasion indolence,— 
a common attendant on the literary 
character. Let us not, however, run 
into the other extreme, and starve our 
writers to sharpen their wits, as men 
put out nightingales’ eyes to make 
them sing the better. What we should 
like to see set about would be the 
appropriation by parliament ofan ade- 
quate annual grant for the advance- 
ment of works of great national import- 
ance, which can only be undertaken by 
co-operative labour. The formation 
of an English Etymological Diction- 
ary is a work of this description ; 
a History of England is a second ; a 
Biographia Britannica a third ; a kind 
of Camden's Britannia a fourth. In 
this way, as Southey remarks, litera- 
ture might gain much by receiving 
national encouragement; but go- 
vernment, as he adds most properly, 
would gain a great deal more by 
bestowing it. Some abuse there 
would certainly be, as in the disposal 
of all preferments, civil, military, or 
ecclesiastical ; but nothing so gross, 
we conceive, as the Record Commis- 
sion, so positively bad as the British 
Museum Catalogue of Books, or so 
slow in publication, or priced so dear 
when published, as the quarto Col- 
lection of State Papers, issued under 
the authority of her majesty’s go- 
vernment. The nation that gave the 
estate of Woodstock and the palace 
of Blenheim to the descendants of 
the great Duke of Marlborough has 
as yet no kind of record of the actions 
of the duke worthy of the name of 
history. We vote bronze statues and 
marble monuments to our heroes, 
but what are they worth? Lord 
Heathfield is seen in St. Paul's as a 
drunken sentinel; he has no such 
monument to his memory as Drink- 
water's Siege. 

King Charles I. bestowed the laurel 
on Jonson with an increased annuity 
(worth much more than it is now), 
“ especially,” it is said, “ to encourage 
him to proceed in those services of 
his wit and pen which we have en- 
joined unto him, and which we ex- 
pect from bim.” But the two 
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Charleses selected their own laureates : 
their successors left the selection to 
the lord chamberlain for the time 
being. Only look at the list of 
laureates in succession from Ben Jon- 
son to Mr. Wordsworth :— 


Ben Jonson, 

Sir W. Davenant. 

Dryden. W. Whitehead. 

Shadwell. T. Warton. 

Nahum Tate. Pye. 

Rowe. Southey. 
Wordsworth. 


Laurence Eusden. 
Colley Cibber. 


Colley Cibber, when dying, is said 
to have recommended Henry Jones 
to the Duke of Grafton (the then 
lord chamberlain) as his successor in 
the laurel. But the duke had a fancy 
for Whitehead, and Whitehead got 
it. One thing is pretty certain, we 
shall never see such laureates again 
as Shadwell, Tate, Eusden, Cibber, 
Whitehead, and Pye :— 


« What, what! 
Pye come again! No more, no more of 
that !” 


Gray and Sir Walter Scott declined 
the laurel when it was offered them ; 
but the greatest of our poets hereafter 
will accept it with pride, redeemed 
from courtly stains and Dunciad 
strains as it has been, by Southey and 
by Wordsworth. 

The office of historiographer to 
the crown has been still worse be- 
stowed among historians than the 
laurel of the court among English 
poets. Howell, the entertaining let- 
ter- writer, enjoyed the office for 
some time, and was succeeded by 
Dryden, who could have made but a 
slender title to the distinction. Shad- 
well succeeded Dryden, and Rymer 
succeeded Shadwell. The compiler 
of the Federa deserved the office, a 
compliment we are unwillng to pay 
to any one of his successors. Who 
has heard of Robert Stephens, Tho- 
mas Phillips, Richard Stonehewer, 
or even Mr. J. S. Clarke? For this 
same Mr. Clarke it was that Southey 
was refused the office. Both had 
written biographies of Nelson, but 
few have heard of Mr. Clarke's, while 
Southey’s is, without question, the 
most faultless piece of biography in 
the language. The Prince Regent 
had something to do with this ap- 
pointment. Mr, Clarke was his fi 
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brarian, and he was under a promise 
to exert his influence in his behalf. 
The prince expressed his regret, and, 
under the circumstances, he could de 
no more. 

“ God maketh poets,” says Daniel 
to Lord Ellesmere, “ but his creation 
would be in vain if patrons did not 
make them to live.” Ben Jonson 
got but 20/. by all his works. Book- 
sellers paid but a small purchase- 
money : there were few readers, and 
they could not afford to pay more. 
What was to be done? The poet 
relied on his patron for remuneration. 
Spenser has seventeen dedicatory son- 
nets before his Faéry Queen ; Chap- 
man, sixteen before his translation of 
Homer. Shakspeare addresses histwo 
printed poems to Lord Southampton 
in the language of one who would 
be glad of a reward. Dryden, the 
great master of praise in prose, drew 
the arrow of adulation to the head. 
He has three distinct dedications to his 
Virgil; Dr. Young has a dedication 
before each Satire (this is what Swift 
calls flattering knaves), and Thomson 
four dedications in verse before his 
Seasons. Well might Walpole affirm, 
that nothing can exceed the flattery 
of a genealogist but that of a dedica- 
tor. Let us, not, however, too 
severely condemn the poets who 
pursued the trade of flattery in a 
dedication. 

But booksellers, as new readers 
arose, improved the price of litera- 
ture. The patron was no longer a 
necessary part of a poet’s existence. 
Dr. Johnson could do without Lord 
Chesterfield; could substitute in 
satire the patron for the garret :— 


“« There mark what ills the scholar's life 
assail ; 

Toil, envy, want, the patron and the 
gaol oe 


could call Andrew Millar the book- 
seller the Mecznas of his day, and 
add a compliment that was well de- 
served, “I respect Andrew Millar, 
sir, he raised the price of literature.” 
But Millar, and his apprentice Cadell, 
did more than this, — they raised an 
author above the necessity of relying 
on a patron. 

We trust that literary men will, 
before long, assume as a class a per- 
manent position for themselves, and 
for the authors who come after them, 
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THE FIRST FLOWER-PAINTER. 


A LEGEND OF SICYON. 


** Life but repeats itself, all stale and worn ; 
Sweet Phantasy alone is young for ever : 
What ne'er and nowhere on this world is born 
Alone grows aged never.” — Scuiiier, 


Sicyon is among the most celebrated 
cities of ancient Greece, disputing the 
palm of superiority with Corinth 
itself, and laying claim to some of the 
most brilliant inventions ofthat much 
boasted capital, which it certainly 
excelled in its school of sculpture at 
least. Amid the names of those 
gifted ones who helped to make it 
famous, we find that of Pamphilus 
and Apelles, together with a long list 
of tradition - haunted appellations, 
whose peculiar claim to remem- 
bered has faded almost entirely away 
in the dim chronicles of the past. 
Lysippus was also a native of Sicyon ; 
and Pausias, of whom is related a 
wild, sweet legend, well worth listen- 


ing to. 
Ie was the son of Bries, or Brietes, 
as some call it, and instructed by him 
in the first rudiments of an art in 
which he afterwards arrived at sin- 
gular perfection, considering the age 
in which he lived, and subsequently 
studied encaustic in the school of 
Pamphilus. The word encaustic sig- 
nifies a kind of painting, in which, 
by heating or burning in (as the 
Greek term implies), the colours are 
rendered permanent in all their ori- 
= splendour. But as neither 
itruvius, nor any other ancient au- 
thor has left a clear account of the 
method employed, it may be reason- 
ably doubted whether, among the 
various processes adopted or recom- 
mended by the moderns, the right 
one has yet been discovered. With 
this, however, we have nothing to 
do, further than briefly alluding to 
the extraordinary ress made b 
Pausias under his gifted master, whic 
left all future competitors far behind. 
In every thing he undertook he 
was almost equally successful, and 
soon gained for himself a name en- 
raven among the records of that 
right land. And there it might 
have remained, covered with the dust 
of ages, blotted out with thousands 
more from the dim and time-stained 


annals of the past, or preserved only 
in dictionary lore, but for the halo of 
a sweet romance which circled round 
it like a glory, blending the classical 
and poctical together in the golden 
web of human sympathy and asso- 
ciation. We can have but few 
thoughts and feelings in common 
with that young Greek artist, exist- 
ing so many centuries back ; the city 
in which he dwelt retaining but the 
name of what it was then ; ‘his style, 
the very means by which he achieved 
celebrity, long since passed away. 
But when we read that in his youth 
he loved and was beloved —ay, even 
as it is with the young in our own 
times—the past comes home, as it 
were, to the heart, and we long to 
hear more, imagination promptly sup- 
plying every broken link in the chain 
of bygone events. 

History tells us that the maiden’s 
name was Glycera, that she was a 
maker of garlands, and he became 
enamoured of her in early youth. 
Why the very announcement reads 
like a poem! What a new percep- 
tion of the beautiful broke over the 
mind of Pausias about this period, 
refining and idealising it in a strange 
manner! One might have detected 
it in every thing he set about; the 
harsh outline, and rude, unfinished 
conception which characterised some 
of his first productions, rapidly dis- 
appeared, and were succeeded by a 
delicacy and polish unrivalled at that 
period. About this time he first be- 
gan to paint flowers. 

How Glycera laughed, and clapped 
her little white hands joyfully toge- 
ther, when Pausias attempted to copy 
a wreath of roses which she was 
twining for a festival, laying the ori- 
ginal down beside it, and smelling 
first to one and then to the other, as 
though she would fain have the 
young artist believe that she could 
not tell them apart! But though 
Pausias — with her—who could 
help it?—he felt that they might 
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have been better done, while with 
the feeling came the determination 
that they should be. 

Meanwhile Glycera took away the 
wreath to sell—for it was thus she 
earned her simple livelihood—asking 
leave to keep the copy; and, as he 
never refused her any thing, it was 
set up in her little studio, for that 
oe was an artist, too, in 
ier way—at least, no one could dis- 
pate her rare taste in the blending 
together of those glowing colours 
which formed her picturesque em- 
ployment. When Pausias came to 
see his picture surrounded by the 
real flowers themselves, in all their 
beauty and freshness, he grew pain- 
fully alive to its many faults ; but as 
Glycera, with a pretty wilfulness, 
absolutely refused to have it removed 
until he painted her another to put 
in its place, he was forced to comply 
with her request. Certain it is that 
the second was a wonderful improve- 
ment, although the artist himself was 
still far from satisfied, resting not 
until he gradually arrived at the 
highest perfection in that new art, of 
which he may truly be said to be the 
inventor—the first flower-painter ! 

Glycera was, most likely, only a 
simple garland-wreather, and with- 
out much mind to comprehend the 
more ambitious aspirings of her gifted 
lover. But what did that matter, so 
she had the heart to love and re- 
verence him as she must needs have 
done? But in this new pursuit, 
which he had learned of her, or to 
please her, the maiden dearly loved 
to play the connoisseur. First ofall, 
it was ten to one she would own that 
there was any fault in her eyes; but 
when Pausias was urgent that she 
should try and find some—for well 
he knew that, from constant asso- 
ciation with the original, her taste 
for the picturesque and beautiful was 
pure and judicious, and liking, per- 
naps, to be taught of her, if it was 
only for the very novelty of the thing 
—Glycera would draw up her little 
graceful figure to its utmost height, 
and fixing her dark eyes, half playful- 
ly, halfdeprecatingly,on his, as though 
wondering at her own temerity in 
schooling him, and looking ever gen- 
tlest when she chided, begin criticising 
with the softest voice and the sweetest 
smile imaginable. And when Pausias 
exclaimed that she was right, and he 
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had not noticed the defect before, 
would look so proud for a little mo- 
ment, and then be quite angry at his 
fancying she meant to call it a defect, 
when it was nothing, positively no- 
thing, or only what the least shade 
of colour would rectify in an in- 
stant. The alteration was made, and 
Pausias even thanked her for the 
suggestion ; but Glycera, like a true 
woman, took care that this should 
not happen very often. After all, it 
is so much pleasanter to admire than 
criticise ; so difficult to find any fault 
in the compositions of those we love. 

“ How strange!” said Glycera, one 
evening, as she sat among her flowers ; 
“ these roses fade even before I can 
well make use of them, while yours 
will live for ever!” 

“ Not quite,” answered the artist, 

with a smile. “I wish it could be 
so.” 
“ And what is there to hinder it ?” 
“ Nothing,” replied her lover, with 
a wild enthusiasm that seemed to defy 
all earthly obstacles. “ There is no 
barrier between genius and immor- 
tality; not even death itself, so it 
allow us time only to achieve great- 
ness!” 

Glycera looked up wonderingly in 
her lover's face, without venturing 
to speak again, and it seemed to her 
like the countenance of a god. 

“Have I frightened you, dear 
one ?” asked he at length. 

“* No, Llove to hear you talk thus. 
I, too, should like to be immortal.” 

“ You, Glycera?” And there was 
something of pity in the fond smile 
of the young artist as he bent to- 
wards her. 

“ Yes, indeed, and it is in your 
power to make me so, if you will!” 

“ 1f—but you are talking idly now, 
my Glycera!” 

“ Why, what should hinder you 
drawing me, as wellas yonder wreath ? 
and then I, too, should live for ever 
through your genius!” 

The artist was struck with the idea; 
and the girl’s perfect and trusting 
reliance on his skill and power to 
bring it to pass, seemed to gift him 
with superhuman strength. After 
all, even if he failed, there would be 
no great harm done; and should he 
succeed, and something whispered 
that it would be so, how glorious a 
triumph would be his! Yes, Glycera 
eeak have her wish — immortality 
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through him, and their names be 
blended together throughout all 

es! . 

“ Pausias, speak to me!” exclaimed 
his companion, startled by the pale 
cheek and burning eyes of her en- 
thusiastic lover. “ You are not angry, 
surely? But, perhaps, you think 
me too presumptuous ?” 

“ Not a whit— it shall be done! 
You believe that I can do this, Gly- 
cera?” 

“T believe that you can do any 
thing!” 

“ And yet it is a difficult task,” 
observed the painter, as his flashing 
glance rested on that young and 
beautiful face. 

“ Nay, I will sit so still and quiet 
—only try.” 

“ We will begin to-morrow, then.” 

* So soon! oh, what happiness!” 

Such was the origin of the fa- 
mous “ Stephaneplocos,” or garland- 
wreather, as it was afterwards called. 

The following day Pausias com- 
menced his labour of love; nor had 
all Glycera’s little coquettish arts in 
the interim been entirely thrown 
away, for never did she look more 
beautiful; and the artist resolved to 
paint her as she was then, sitting 
among her flowers, and holding a 
wreath of them carelessly in her 
hand, as though she had just finished 
twiningit. ‘l'ruth to say, the original 
of that celebrated picture was charm- 
ing enough to have inspired one even 
less gifted than the young Greek. 
The attitude, the timid consciousness 
of her own loveliness, beaming forth 
in that half-playful, half-bashful 
glance, although perfectly natural 
and unstudied, appeared the very 
perfection of artistic grace ; and Pau- 
sias had only to suggest to his fair 
sitter —and it was a needless caution 
—the necessity of her keeping her 
attention fixed upon him. 

Weeks passed on, and the picture 
grew in beauty beneath his master- 
touch. Glycera, in her wild delight, 
knew not which to admire most, her- 
self or the flowers, and would persist 
in maintaining that the former was 
flattered—for the pleasure, perhaps, 
of being contradicted by her lover, 
as a matter of course; and told, for 
the hundredth time, how utterly im- 
possible it was for any human artist 
ever even to hope to delineate the 
changeful beauty of that radiant face. 
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But Pausias had many other things 
to engage his attention, and, man- 
like, began to tire a little of being so 
constantly chained to one subject ; 
and although he always hoped that 
the “ Stephaneplocos” would be his 
chef-d’cenvre, and bestowed more 
pains upon it than upon all the rest 
of his works put together, he did not 
seem in any great hurry to get it 
finished, but lingered over the subject 
in a sort of playful dalliance, without 
making much visible progress. 

Pausias has been accused by his 
contemporaries, and not without 
some shadow of truth, of being a 
slow painter ; and although the cen- 
sure was effectually silenced at the 
time by his famous “ Hemeresios,” 
or work of a day, that being the 
brief period in which he completed 
the picture of a boy, executed with 
wonderful taste and delicacy, taking 
into consideration the shortness of 
the time allotted to his self-imposed 
task, the satire was, nevertheless, not 
entirely without foundation. And 
what if it wasso? The rivals who 
criticised him have passed into ob- 
livion, while the artist is remembered 
still. All great things are born of 
time, and matured by study and re- 
flection. But for that very slowness 
he might never have arrived at the 
eminence he afterwards attained in 
the skilful management of lights and 
shadows, for which the works of this 
great painter are peculiarly distin- 
guished. 

Glycera evinced, at length, so much 
impatience that the picture should 
be gone on with, that Pausias could 
not help inquiring with a smile, whe- 
ther she was afraid all the flowers 
would fade away ? 

“It is not the flowers only that 
are mortal, my Pausias!” replied the 
girl, turning aside her head. 

Struck by the sad tones of her 
voice, he gazed upon her more at- 
tentively. Surely she was much 
changed! Could it be the light 
which fell upon her? Or the crim- 
son flowers wreathed amid her dark 
hair? They were enough to make 
any one look pale,—but not so thin, 
so strangely attenuated. 

“You are ill!” said Pausias. It 
was the first time he had noticed it ; 
but we often find it thus: those who 
love us best and truest are frequently 
the last to obserye a change, long 
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ago perceptible to the glance of others 
less interested. Glycera’s young com- 
nions had often mentioned it of 
ate ; but she only laughed and shook 
her head, saying, and perhaps be- 
lieving then, that it was nothing, 
and she should soon be well again. 

* You are ill!” repeated Pausias, 
once more; while she yet meditated 
how to answer, and whether to at- 
tempt any longer to conceal it from 
him. 

“No; but I fear to be. It is this 
feeling that makes me impatient 
sometimes. Pausias, you promised 
me immortality !” 

What mockery there was for him 
who loved her in those wild words! 
in the meek, trusting look with 
which she clung to him! How pow- 
erless, after all, is our vain, human 
worship !—Our purest affection! Is 
there nothing that we can do? If 
we were to lay down our very lives 
for them, of what avail would it be ? 
None! In our strongest love we 
are as weak as little children to save 
the object of it from one corporeal 
pang. We can but pray for them. 
The young Greek repeated the word 
immortality with white lips. 

* Let me owe it to you !” whispered 
Glycera, again; and she pressed 
closer to him, and rested her droop- 
ing head upon his shoulder. “ It was 
too much happiness to be with you 
here on earth; but to live in the 
memory of your future fame is life 
enough for me.” 

Pausias interrupted her with pas- 
sionate lamentations. It was a sad 
triumph for her to learn in them 
how dear she was to him, and how 
well content he would be to give up 
all other ties of hope and ambition 
which the world held for him, to 
preserve the young life rapidly ebbing 
away. ‘To be sure, these were mere 
words ; taken from his art, Pausias 
would have been the most miserable 
man alive, and even Glycera’s love 
have utterly failed to satisfy or console. 
But he did not think so then; and 
she—oh, it was so natural !—believed 
every syllable he told her, feeling 
strangely happy in consequence. And 

t there was no selfishness in the 

eart of the young garland-wreather. 
She would not for worlds have pur- 
chased life itself, precious as it seemed 
to her now, at such a sacrifice; but 
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it was sweet to die so. loved and 
mourned. 

After this, Pausias devoted himself 
almost entirely to the “ Stephane- 
plocos.” And it is said that Glycera 
not only attired herself with the 
most studied care, but even painted 
her face, in order the more effect- 
ually to conceal the fearful ravages 
of disease, lest the original freshness 
of the picture should be destroyed ; 
or, perhaps, with the feminine desire 
of looking better in her lover's eyes, 
not only at the present moment, but 
when he should have nothing but 
that portrait left to remind him of 
the past. While deceived by this 
womanly device, Pausias continued 
to indulge a wild, vain hope, destined 
never to be realised. Sometimes he 
would advise the picture’s being put 
aside for a few weeks, until she was 
better ; looking into her dark eyes 
while he spoke with such earnest 
scrutiny, that Glycera, controlling 
the sudden impulse which she felt to 
fling herself upon his bosom, and 
tell him that would never be, an- 
swered only by light, playful words. 

“ Nay, idler! no excuse, or I shall 
think you have some other work on 
hand. And it is so nearly finished 
now, and so beautiful !—the flowers, 
I mean”—added the girl, with a 
smile and a blush. 

“ Not half beautiful enough; and 
Ido not mean the flowers, my Gly- 
cera! But you must have your way, 
I suppose ?” 

“To be sure;” and she went and 
sat down in her usual place. It was 
a strange notion; but Pausias could 
not help thinking as he worked, how 
many flower-wreaths had faded away 
since the picture was first began. 

It was a bright summer evening 
when the masterpiece of the young 
artist received its finishing touch ; 
and he called to Glycera to come and 
play the critic as she used. But if 
there were any faults, she could not 
see them now for tears; while her 
grateful thanks, blended with sweet 
praise, fell soothingly on his ear. 
And yet she seemed strangely sad, 
as though her mission were at an end. 

It was a wild supposition ; but the 
Greek girl, looking back upon the 
past, felt that she had been born 
only for this purpose—to instil into 
the mind of her artist-lover a gentler 
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and more refined conception of the 
beautiful—to win him into a new 
and hitherto untrodden pathway to 
the temple of Fame—to be the poetry 
of his youth—the agent, the incen- 
tive, the day-star of future immor- 
tality! a portion of which would be 
reflected back upon herself. A ro- 
mantic dream, passing early away, 
and idealising, rather than interfer- 
ing with the sterner duties of an 
active and glorious manhood. What 
happiness !—what a privilege for Gly- 
cera, to live and die for him she 
loved! How many would fain do 
likewise, if they might! And who 
knows, thought the young dreamer, 
but what I may be yet permitted, 
invisible to mortal eyes, to be his 
ministering spirit still! A bright 
smile settled like a gleam of sunlight 
upon the brow of the niaiden as she 
mused thus; so bright, that Pausias 
felt awe-stricken as he gazed, for 
there was a glory in it not of earth. 

“Glycera,” said he, very softly, 
“of whom are you thinking ?” 

“ Need you ask ?” 

“But you smiled so strangely, and 
yet so — 

“Did [? Ah, it was a glad 
thought !” 

“ May I not know it ?” 

“ Not now ; wait until it is realised, 
and then I will whisper it to you—it 
may be when you least expect it.” 

ausias was pleased to hear her 
allude to the future, little dreaming 
how vague and uncertain a thing it 
was—how rayless, for the most part, 
wanting the Christian’s hope of a re- 
union with the beloved in heaven, 
or that it was the unknown future to 
which she referred. 

That night Glycera contrived by 
a thousand innocent and gentle wiles 
to detain her lover long after his 
usual time, and yet it only needed 
for her to have told him how ill she 
really was and he would never have 
quitted her again; but the girl had 
no heart to grieve him thus. Even 
after he was gone she called him 
back, and held up her sweet face 
again, that he might kiss her for the 
last time; and still Pausias never 
guessed the truth. How should he, 
when she looked so bright and beau- 
tiful? But as he walked homeward 
in the quiet moonlight, he began to 
think that, after all, Glycera did not 
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seem so very ill; and it might have 
been a mere womanly devise to coax 
him into finishing the picture, upon 
the completion of which she seemed 
to have set her whole heart, and to 
laugh gladly within himself for hav- 
ing been so easily duped. Certainly 
she was much changed, but it might 
be only a trifling red that would 
soon pass away again. How apt we 
are in believing what we hope! 
Even while he dreamed thus, Gly- 
cera was no more, and the poetry of 
his life died with her. 

It is probable that the young gar- 
land-maker fell a sacrifice to the 
same fatal and cureless disease, which 
still continues, even in our own 
time, to mark out for its victims the 
gentlest and best-beloved of earth, 
gifting them with a treacherous 
beauty that mocks and deceives the 
fondest and most watchful affection, 
and, brightening ever towards its 
close, lures on the star of hope and 
joy only for it to set in tears and 
darkness over the grave! 

Henceforth Pausias belonged solely 
to his country and his art, whose re- 
cords speak of him from time to 
time. It is from them we trace the 
onward progress of this great artist. 
Pausanias mentions, in particular, 
two pictures of his at Epidaurus, of 
singular merit: one a Cupid with a 
lyre in his hand, his bow and arrows 
lying by his side; the other being 
the famous “ Methe,” or drunken- 
ness. Subsequently, however, the 
debts of the state having obliged the 
Sicyonians to sell their pictures, those 
of Pausias were brought to Rome 
during the edileship of Scaurus, 
where, as we learn from a line in the 
Satires of Horace, they were a great 
object of vencration to the connois- 
seurs. Some idea of the value at- 
tached to the “Stephaneplocos,” may 
be gathered from the fact of a mere 
copy of it being purchased by L. Lu- 
cullus at Athens, at the enormous 
price of two talents (about four hun- 
dred and thirty-two guineas). 

Pausias undertook the restoration 
of the paintings of Polygnotus at 
Thespie, which had fallen greatly to 
decay. He was also the first who 
introduced the custom of painting the 
ceilings and walls of private apart- 
ments with historical and dramatic 
subjects, although the practice of de- 
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corating roofs and ceilings with stars 
or arabesque figures (particularly 
those of temples) was of very old 
date. To his skill in encaustic, in 
which he was the first who ever ac- 
quired much celebrity, we have al- 
ready alluded; but, more than all, 
he was the first flower-painter! a 
branch of art which, under the magic 
touch of the great flower-painter of 
our own day, Mr. Valentine Bartho- 
lomew, has now attained to the high- 
est state of perfection, almost ceasing 
to become one in its exquisite truth- 
fulness to nature. 

One historian only of that ancient 
period, the veracity of whose state- 
ments are not always to be relied 
upon, and whose single testimony 
we should be very careful in admit- 
ting, has ventured to hint that after 
Glycera’s death, Pausias, manlike, 
was well content to solace himself 
with a new aftection. Poor Glycera! 
And yet if it was so, and she could 
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have known it, her woman's heart 
must have joyed with an unselfish 
rejoicing in what made him happy 
too. But we will not believe it! 

the romantic annals of Greece her 
name alone blends with that of her 
gifted lover. Fame points to the 
“ Stephaneplocos,” and will know no 
other! Reason whispers with her 
cold, mocking smile, that it might 
have been so, bringing a whole host 
of past and present experiences to 
corroborate her words; but they are 
scarcely heard amidst opposing mul- 
titudes of young voices, strong in 
their sweet and loving faith. Whe- 
ther it be wiser we know not, but it 
is certainly far pleasanter to listen to 
the latter and believe, in spite of the 
sceptical historian before mentioned, 
that Glycera had no rival in the 
affections of Pausias save his art, 
which her presence, her love, and, it 
may be, even her early death, assisted 
to perfect and refine. 


CONTEMPORARY ORATORS. 
No. VI. 


THE RIGHT HON. T. B. MACAULAY. 


Tue popular voice places Mr. Ma- 
caulay in the very first rank of con- 
temporary speakers. ‘Those who are 
prepared to admit a distinction be- 
tween the most distinguished and 
successful of untrained speakers and 
the confessed orators, include him, 
without hesitation, in the latter class. 
If they form their judgment merely 
from reading his speeches as reported 
in the papers, certainly they haveam- 
ple ground for presuming that he must 
be a man of no ordinary eloquence, 
for he scarcely ever rises but to pour 
a flood of light upon the subject 
under discussion, which he handles 
with a masterly skill that brings out 
all the available points, and sets them 
off with such a grace of illustration, 
such a depth and readiness of histo- 
rical knowledge, as are equalled by 
no other living orator. His speeches, 
indeed, looked at apart from all im- 
mediate political considerations, are 
admirable compositions, which may 
be read and read again with plea- 
sure and profit, long after the party 


feelings of the moment have sub- 
sided; and in this point of view they 
seem to be regarded by the general 
public. An equal interest and ad- 
miration are felt by that compara- 
tively small and exclusive section 
who form the audience in the House 
of Commons. When it gets whis- 
pered about that Mr. Macaulay is 
likely to speak on a particular ques- 
tion, the intelligence acts like a talis- 
man on the members. ‘Those who 
may not take sufficient interest in 
the current business to be present in 
the house, may be seen hovering in 
its precincts, in the lobbies, in the 
library, or at Bellamy’s, lest they 
should be out ofthe way at the right 
moment, and so lose a great intellect- 
ual treat ; and it is no sooner known 
that the cause ofall this interest has ac- 
tually begun to speak, than the house 
becomes, as if by magic, as much 
crowded as when the leader for the 
time being is on his legs. Sogencralan 
interest in one who has not rendered 
himself important or conspicuous by 
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any of the more ordinary or vulgar 
means of obtaining political distinc- 
tion, or of exciting the popales mind, 
is of itself proof enough that he must 
_ very extraordinary claims. 
n this interest and admiration we 
most cordially concur. We are not 
going to question the accuracy of 
that verdict of the public which 
places Mr. Macaulay among the very 
first orators of the day ; though, per- 
haps, we may be able to suggest 
grounds for a more discriminating 
criticism and judgment than he is 
generally subjected to; but, before 
proceeding to do so, it may be de- 
sirable to notice some peculiarities in 
Mr. Macaulay's political position, 
and of the means by which he has 
arrived at it, which illustrate in a 
very remarkable manner the work- 
ing of the constitution, and exem- 
plify the real freedom of our institu- 
tions. 

The theory of the representative 
system in this country assumes that 
members of the House of Commons 
are elected by the free choice of the 
people, because of their peculiar fit- 
ness for the business of legislation. 
As a large and important portion of 
those who form the government are 
chosen from the representative body, 
the same theory, if followed out, 
would further assume that they were 
so selected because they were more 
distinguished than their compeers 
for the possession of those qualities 
of mind, and that general knowledge 
of the condition of the country, 
which would make them good ad- 
ministrative officers. This is the 
theory ; but the practice is far differ- 
ent. It seems almost absurd to re- 
capitulate what every politician as- 
sumes as the basis of his calculations, 
and every newspaper and annual 
register records. Yet this familiarity 
with the facts blinds us to their im- 
portance ; and we are not a little 
startled when told, that under our 
representative system, which we are 
so ready to hold up to the world as 
faultless, intelligence, knowledge of 
the affairs of the country, and gene- 
ral fitness for the business of the go- 
vernment, are the very last things 
thought of in a candidate for the 
suffrages of the people. 

Without pushing this view to the 
extreme conclusions which it will 
naturally bear, it may be observed 
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that in practice the rank or property, 
or local influence, of a candidate, ob- 
tains more influence than is exactly 
consistent with the perfection of the 
abstract theory of representation. 
County members are more often re- 
turned by this kind of influence than 
any other. The son of the great 
local peer, or the head of the pre- 
ponderating family in the county, 
is naturally looked to when a va- 
eancy occurs; and he would be re- 
garded as next door to a madman, 
who proposed a candidate, because 
he believed his intelligence, his ex- 
perience, his talents in the House of 
Commons, qualified him for the post 
of member, unsupported by any par- 
ticular local influence. In the bo- 
roughs, rules not very dissimilar 
prevail. In many cases, notwith- 
standing the Reform-bill, the nomi- 
nation system still exists; and here, 
as under the old system, the young 
man of talent who has his political 
fortune to carve out, may find the 
door open which is to lead him into 
parliament. Where the boroughs are 
in this respect “ open,” the influence 
of property, direct or indirect, is 
very nearly as strong as in the coun- 
ties. The leading banker, or brewer, 
or manufacturer here, stands in a 
position not very dissimilar to that 
of the man of family in the more ex- 
tended electoral sphere. He is return- 
ed, either on account of his personal 
and local influence, or because he is 
the blind representative of some “ in- 
terest ;” but general legislatorial qua- 
lifications are here, as elsewhere, al- 
most the last things required from 
him. It is true that the borough 
representation opens the door of par- 
liament to commercial men of high 
standing, who come forward on their 
— reputation, and not on any 
ocal influence, and that it also ushers 
into parliament that very important 
body, the lawyers; but these are 
only a minority of the whole. There 
are also accidents of the system, 
where men like Mr. Wakley or Mr. 
Duncombe obtain the suffrages of 
large constituencies democratically 
disposed, by the usual arts and prac- 
tices of mob-orators. 

The selections made by the aris- 
tocratic, or governing body, whether 
Whig or Tory, of members to re- 
cruit from time to time the ranks of 
the administration, would appear to 
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be influenced by principles or habits 
not wholly different from those which 
guide the constituencies. The man 
of talent, but without an alliance with 
nobility, or ostensible wealth, has 
seareely a fair chance against those 
who may combine those advantages 
with even far inferior abilities. Whe- 
ther this be a good or a bad system 
is not in question, though that it 
should so universally prevail in the 
face of a watchful public is prima 
facie evidence in its favour. It does 
exist, however. A Sir Robert Peel 
or a Lord John Russell, forming a 
government, does not first look out 
for friendless and landless men, even 
though their lack of wealth might 
only obscure the genius of a Can- 
ning. No, they rather are disposed 
to patronise the Charles Woods or 
the Sidney. Herberts—very clever 
men and excellent administrative 
officers,{no doubt, but whose merits 
have the additional weight of their 
near relationship to two several earl- 
doms. ‘The heads of the aristocratic 
parties are accustomed to look to 
their own ranks for their pupils in 
the science of government and their 
successors as the inheritors of power, 
unless in those offices, limited in 
number, which are filled by prac- 
tising barristers, whose professional 
sition and success in the house 
ave long since, in the eyes of the 
initiated, designated their future po- 
sition as solicitor or attorney-general. 
For all these reasons, it is seldom in- 
deed that one sees in the higher offi- 
ces of government men who have 
not some relationship with the lead- 
ing nobility, some hereditary politi- 
cal claim, or who are not great city 
or money lords, or barristers with an 
acknowledged standing and reputa- 
tion, and who have already exhibited 
proofs of parliamentary ability. 

Mr. Macaulay is an exception to 
all these rules. Although he is a 
barrister, he does not practise as one, 
—at least, his parliamentary standing 
in no way depends on his profession. 
Although indebted to the nomination 
system for his first admission to par- 
lament, having first sat for the Mar- 

uess of Lansdowne’s borough of 
alne before the Reform-bill, yet he 
is in no way indebted to any Whig 
family connexion for the start this 
gave him at the very outset of the 
trace. Still less is he, or has he 
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ever been, in that state of political 
servitude which might otherwise ac- 
count for his rapid advance to the 
highest offices in the gift of an ex- 
clusive aristocratic party. He has 
boldly asserted the most ultra-liberal, 
almost democratic opinions, always 
tempered by the refinement of a 
highly cultivated and well-consti- 
tuted mind, but still independent and 
uncompromising. It is to his parlia- 
mentary talents that he is almost 
exclusively indebted for his advance- 
ment, and in this respect he stands 
almost alone among his contempora- 
ries. It is because he is a distin- 
guished orator—an orator developing, 

rhaps, into a statesman—that he 
1as attained the rank of privy-coun- 
cillor and cabinet minister. ‘To other 
great men of the day—to such men 
as Lord Stanley, Lord Lyndhurst, 
Lord Brougham, or Sir Robert Peel, 
the ability to address assemblies of 
their fellow-men with skill and 
effect has been a powerful agent of 
their political success; but in their 
cases it has been auxiliary only, not, 
as in the instance of Mr. Macaulay, 
the sole means of coping with esta- 
blished reputations. They each and 
all had either birth, social position, 
or the advantage derived from pro- 
fessional triumphs at the bar, as an 
introduction to the notice of those 
who from time to time have been 
the dispensers of honour and the 
nominators to office. 

The high political rank held by 
Mr. Macaulay, then,—secured as it 
has been by no subserviency to the 
aristocracy on the one hand nor any 
attempts to build power on demo- 
cratic influence on the other—is a 
singular instance of the elasticity of 
our institutions, and of the opportu- 
nity afforded in the practical working 
of the constitution to men of talent 
and conduct of raising themselves to 
the highest positions in the state. 
Looked at with reference to the rela- 
tive constitution of society in Eng- 
land and France, the elevation of 
Mr. Macaulay, by means so legiti- 
mate, is to be regarded as an infi- 
nitely greater triumph of mind over 
aristocratic exclusiveness than the 
prime-ministership of M. Thiers or 
of M. Guizot, however dazzling or 
flattering to literary pride, achieved 
as each was, in a greater or less de- 
gree, amidst the disorganisation of 
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society following a revolution. Mr. 
Macaulay's position, too, is of im- 
portance, not merely as regards the 
past, but also with a view to the fu- 
ture. Events seem pointing to a 
period when the aristocratic influence 
will be exercised less directly and 
generally over the representative 
system and in the legislature. If it 
is ever destined to be superseded by 
the commercial or even the popular 
influence, how desirable it is that con- 
stituencies so tending should choose 
for their representatives not the mere 
pledged advocates of rival “ inter- 
ests,” or those coarser demagogues 
who live by pampering the worst ap- 
petites of the partially instructed, 
but men of well-trained minds, ini- 
tiated in the business of government, 
and far surpassing their accidental 
competitors in those external arts 
and graces of the political adventurer, 
for which, strange to say, the least 
educated audiences display the 
keenest relish, while, by so doing, 
they mark their own just appre- 
ciation. The success achieved by Mr. 
Macaulay—more remarkable and sig- 
nificant that it was in opposition to the 
prejudices and remonstrances of some 
of the older members of the Whi 

party, opens the door to a new an 

an increasing class of public men, 
who would devote themselves to 
politics as the business of their lives, 
as others give themselves up to science 
or to the regular professions, who, 


from the very nature and origin of 


their influence would find favour 
with popular constituencies, anxious 
as were the aristocrats under the old 
system to secure talented and well- 
trained exponents of their wishes and 
opinions, so that they might become 
a teal and active power in the state, 
and not merely puppets in the hands 
of intriguing and ambitious states- 
men. It is a significant fact, as con- 
nected with this theory, that Mr. 
ge. should be the representa- 
tive of the second metropolitan con- 
stituency in the empire. 

The character of Mr. Macaulay's 
mind, as developed in his various 
speeches and acknowledged writings, 
eminently qualified him for the part 
he has already taken in the political 
history of his time, and that which 
he seems destined still to act. It is 
obvious that a man whom, speaking 
relatively, one may, without offence, 
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call an adventurer —a title which it 
will be scen is not in his case meant 
as a reproach, but rather as by com- 
parison an honour—it is obvious that 
such a man must have some very 
peculiar qualities of mind, so to have 
overcome or disarmed the most jea- 
lous aristocratic prejudices, at the 
same time that he has made his 
country, and at least the literary 
world in general, ring with his name ; 
while his conduct as a politician has 
by no means been characterised b 
that caution and dissimulation which 
sometimes carry a man safely through 
the difficulties of political warfare, 
till the hour has come when he con- 
ceives he may safely declare his real 
sentiments, and stand forth to the 
world the true man he is. Mr. Ma- 
caulay has, almost from the outset of 
his public life, boldly avowed the 
most extreme opinions ever counte- 
nanced even in the most desperate 
maneuvres of faction, by the heads 
of his party. By the side of land- 
holders and men whose standing de- 
pends on elective influence, he has 
declared himself the open advocate 
of the ballot. He was always a-head 
of his party on the nies on 
all the other great popular questions 
with which, from time to time, they 
have tampered. Yet, be it ever re- 
membered, as his political position 
was not created by, or dependent on, 
mob influence, but rather on the 
favour of those who were socially, 
though not intellectually, his supe- 
riors, he risked every thing by this 
frankness. He might have played a 
safer, but not so bold or glorious a 
game, if he were not far above the 
political meanness of disguising his 
opinions. 

There is a fine spirit of philosophi- 
cal statesmanship animating all the 
political thinking of Mr. Macaulay, 
which guides him safely in those 
dangerous tracks to which he is led 
by his intellectual propensities. His 
mind has been trained in the old 
forms, and in its full strength it does 
not repudiate them. In this respect 
he is more to be relied on as a poli- 
tician by the cautious, than even the 
most obstinate adherent of the status 
quo; who, in most cases, gives a 
strength to the opinions he affects to 
shun, and stings to fresh energy op- 

nents he pretends to despise. Mr. 

acaulay neither shuns nor despises, 
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He is not to be deterred by warnings 
derived from the past, or predictions 
of evil in the future. He grapples 
with every proposition that comes in 
his way, meeting it fairly on its own 

ound. No fear of explosion with- 

olds him from applying his intel- 
lectual test to the new element, or 
from appropriating it to the purposes 
of political science, if its properties 
or its facility of combination make it 
a desirable ally. A new opinion, or 
a new movement originating in 
opinion, is either discarded, crushed, 
disposed of at once, or it is now and 
for ever incorporated in the system 
he has raised for himself, and which 
he is always adding to, cementing, 
strengthening, never weakening or 
undermining. He looks at the pre- 
sent and the future with the light of 
the past. However prospective his 
purposes may be, his mind is retro- 
spective in its organisation, and in 
the intellectual aliment on which it 
has fed with the most appropriating 
avidity. Howevernew may be his pro- 
positions or his views, they are never 
crude. If he sometimes appears to 
question, and, by questioning, to un- 
dermine and destroy the most 
cherished and universally admitted 
principles, the chances are that he 
does it only to divorce them from 
fallacies which tend to weaken their 
efficacy. Ile separates the sound 
from the unsound, in order to unite 
it again to fresh and undecayed ma- 
terials. He is a great reconciler of 
the new with the old. It is his de- 
light to give new interpretations to 
old laws and forms of thought; and, 
by so doing, to restore their original 
integrity. With all bis brilliancy, 
although it is one of his distinguish- 
ing traits to touch the most grave 
and important topics in that light and 
graceful spirit which has made him 
the most popular essayist of his time; 
notwithstanding that in his writings, 
and even in his speeches on congenial 
themes, he seems led captive by his 
imagination to an extent that might 
make the common dull herd fear to 
yield themselves to his guidance, 
there is not among the politicians of 
the day a more thoroughly practical 
man than Mr. Macaulay. Although 
he may adorn a subject with the 
lights afforded by his rare genius, 
he never trifles with it. The grace- 
ful flowers have strong props and 
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stems beneath, to bear them u 
against rough weather. His historica 
research renders him a living link 
with the old and uncorrupted con- 
stitution of the country. He can 
bring, most unexpectedly, old sanc- 
tions to the newest ideas. Thus to 
ally the present with the past, is the 
valuable instinct of his mind. It 
operates insensibly as a great guaran- 
tee with others not so quick and 
capable. It is also a living and ac- 
tive principle, the operation of which 
may be most beneficial in contem- 
porary politics. By it antiquity con- 
quers and absorbs novelty, which 
again reanimates the old. If the 
spirit of inquiry, or of innovation, or 
of change, or of indomitable English 
common-sense, suddenly breaks awa: 
the legislative barriers behind whic 
an established system of political 
things has entrenched itself, it is a 
great source of confidence to those 
alarmed at defeat as well as those 
pes equally alarmed at success, to 

now that the invading is in reality 
older than the invaded ; that what is 
supposed to be a revolution is, in 
truth, a restoration of something bet- 
ter than that which was swept away. 
Mr. Macaulay looks at political ques- 
tions in this reconstructive spirit, and 
hence the favour with which he is 
regarded by his aristocratic allies. 
He has all the boldness, vigour, and 
originality which democratic opinions 
inspire, without that levelling spirit 
which makes them odious and dan- 
gerous. 

It is this philosophic and statesman- 
like tone which gives the speeches of 
Mr. Macaulay their real interest and 
value. The more grave and im- 
portant considerations which it educes 
from the political events of the hour 
are admirably intermingled and in- 
terwoven with them, so as to do away 
altogether with the appearance of 
pedantry and dry historical disquisi- 
tion on the one hand, or of vague and 
useless political theory on the other. 
There is no speaker now before the 
public who so readily and usefully, 
and with so little appearance of ef- 
fort, infuses the results of very ex- 
tensive reading and very deep research 
into the common, every-day business 
of parliament. But his learning 
never tyrannises over his common 
sense. If he has a parallel ready for 
almost every great character or great 
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event, or an instance or a dictum 
from some acknowledged authority, 
his own reason does not, therefore, 
bow with implicit deference, making 
the one case a rule for alltime. His 
speeches on the Reform - bill, more 
especially that on the third reading, 
were remarkable evidences of the 
skill and readiness with which he 
could bring historical instances to 
bear upon immediate political events, 
without being at all embarrassed by 
the precedents. His mind appears 
so admirably organised, his stores of 
memory so well filled and so instan- 
taneously at hand, that the right 
idea or the most happy illustration 
seems to spring up at exactly the 
right moment; and the train of 
thinking thus aroused is dismissed 
again with equal ease, leaving him at 
liberty to pursue the general tenor 
of his argument. There is very 
great symmetry in hisspeeches. The 
subject is admirably handled for the 
purpose of instructing, delighting, or 
arousing ; and learning, illustration, 
invective, or declamation, are used 
with such a happy art, and with so 
ually happy an abstinence, that, 
when the speech is concluded, you 
are left under the impression that 
every thing material to a just judg- 
ment has been said, and the whole 
theme exhausted. His speeches read 
like essays, as his essays read like 
speeches. It is impossible to doubt 
that they are prepared with the ut- 
most care, and committed to memory 
before delivery. They bear internal 
evidences of this, and the mode of 
delivery confirms the suspicion. 

The speeches made by Mr. Macau- 
lay on the spur of the moment, when 
the subject has suddenly arisen, and 
preparation is impossible, confirm, by 
contrast, the belief that his great 
displays are carefully conned before- 
hand. ‘There is almost a total ab- 
sence of that historical allusion, that 
happy illustration, those antithetical 
sentences and paradoxical arguments, 
which characterise his formal ora- 
tions. They are generally, when 
thus the spontaneous product of the 
moment, most able and vigorous ar- 
guments on the subject under dis- 
cussion, which is, in most cases, placed 
in an entirely new light. After he 
has spoken on such occasions as these, 
the debate usually takes a new turn. 

. Members on both sides of the house 
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and of all ranks are to be found 
shaping their remarks, either in con- 
firmation or refutation of what Mr. 
Macaulay has said: so influential is 
his bold, vigorous, uncompromising 
mode of handling a question; so 
acute his analysis, so firm his grasp. 
So that we must not merely look at 
Mr. Macaulay, in the common point 
of view, as a “ brilliant” speaker and 
accomplished orator, delivering —_ 
on a given subject adorned by all the 
graces of style, and in which the 
imagination preponderates over all 
else ; we must also regard him as a 
practical politician, ready at every 
emergency, and exercising by the 
superiority of his mind an ascendancy 
over the councils of the nation. He 
mingles in a remarkable manner the 
persuasiveness of the advocate with 
the impartiality of the judge. Ifa 
judge were to use eloquence to in- 
sinuate on the minds of his hearers 
the justice of his decision, he might 
treat his subject in much the same 
style as that adopted by Mr. Macau- 
lay. His art in concealing the ma- 
chinery with which he works on his 
hearers is perfect. There is no ap- 
pearance of a plan, yet a careful 
study of his speeches will shew that 
they are constructed, and the subjects 
onl trains of thought disposed, with 
the utmost skill. There is no ap- 
parent straining after graces of style 
or peculiarities of diction, as in the 
case of Mr. Sheil. You are thrown 
off your guard by the simplicity of 
the language, and the absence of all 
ambitious effort. He seems rather 
to trust to the clearness of his case, 
and the impetuosity and perseverance 
of his advocacy. Yet no opportu- 
on oat ss up a“ point” is 
neglected. Exquisite es are 
here and there scatters through a 
speech, yet they seem to fall natu- 
rally into the argument, although 
really the result of the most careful 
preparation. His perorations, too, 
are remarkable, in general, for their 
declamatory energy, their sustained 
eloquence, and the manner in which 
they stamp, as it were, the argument 
or theme of the whole speech on the 
mind of the audience at parting. 
Grace of diction is throughout made 
secondary to vigour of thought. 
But Mr. Macaulay argues much in 
metaphor, though never for the me- 
taphor’s sake. ‘ile will put the whole 
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force of a position into an apt and 
simple illustration with a suddenness 
quite startling. These, and an ocea- 
sional antithesis of the simplest kind, 
arealmost his only departures from the 
style of ordinary level speaking. His 
language, at the same time, is always 
remarkably pure; and for elegance, 
it is unsurpassed. There are, how- 
ever, faults in his speaking. For 
instance, he will sometimes spoil the 
effect of an eloquent passage by a 
sudden antithetical allusion, involy- 
ing some vulgar idea, which catches 
him because of the opportunity it 
affords for alliteration or contrast, 
and which he thinks humorous. 
This is in bad taste, and is so far an 
evidence of his want of a keen sense 
of wit and humour. Yet it is seldom 
that there is even this slight and 
trivial drawback to the symmetry of 
his speeches. 

Admirable as Mr. Macaulay’s 
speeches are on paper, his delivery of 
them altogether belies that reputa- 
tion which they are calculated to 
obtain for him. It is, perhaps, 
heightened expectation which causes 
the deep disappointment one feels on 
hearing him the first time ; or it may 
be that his defects of manner and 
style would not be observed were the 
matter he utters of an inferior order. 
Whatever the cause, the spell is ina 
great measure broken. Nature has 
not gifted him, either in voice or in 
person, with those attributes of the 
orator which help to fascinate and 
kindle a popular assembly. With 
such a voice and aspect as Lord 
Denman, how infinitely greater would 
be the effect on his audience of his 
undoubted intellectual power! Mr. 
Macaulay, in his personal appear- 
ance, and in the material or physical 
part of his oratory, contradicts alto- 
gether the ideal portrait one has 
formed on reading his speeches. 
Every. man would, of course, have 
his own especial hallucination ; but 
the chances are ten to one that the 
majority would have associated with 
his subject every physical attribute 
of the intellectual—investing him in 
imagination with a noble and dig- 
nified presence, and especially with a 
voice fit to give utterance to those 
fine passages of declamation with 
which his speeches abound. The 
contrast of the reality is, in many 
respects, striking. Nature hasgrudged 
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Mr. Macaulay height and fine pro- 
portion, and his voice is one of the 
most monotonous and least agreeable 
of those which usually belong to our 
countrymen north of the Tweed—a 
voice well adapted to give utterance 
with precision to the conclusions of 
the intellect, but in no way naturally 
formed to express feeling or passion. 


“Mr. Macaulay is short in stature, 


round, and with a growing tendene 
to aldermanic disproportions. His 
head has the same rotundity as his 
body, and seems stuck on it as firmly 
as a pin-head. This is nearly the 
sum of his personal defects ; all else, 
except the voice, is certainly in his 
favour. His face seems literally in- 
stinct with expression ; the eye, above 
all, full of deep thought and meaning. 
As he walks, or rather straggles, 
along the street, he scems as if ina 
state of total abstraction, unmindful 
of all that is going on around him, 
and solely occupied with his own 
working mind.. You cannot help 
thinking that literature with him is 
not a mere profession or pursuit, but 
that it has almost grown a part of 
himself, as though historical pro- 
blems or analytical criticism were a 
yan of his daily and regular intel- 
ectual food. 

In the House of Commons, the 
same abstraction is still his chief 
characteristic. He enters the house 
with a certain pole-star to guide him 
—his seat; how he reaches it seems 
as if it were a process unknown to 
him. Seated, he folds his arms and 
sits in silence, seldom speaking to his 
colleagues, or appearing to notice 
what is going forward. If he has 
prepared himself for a speech, it will 
be remarked that he comes down 
much earlier than usual, being very 
much addicted to speaking before the 
dinner-hour, when, of course, his 
memory would be more likely to 
serve him than at a later hour in the 
night, after having endured for hours 
the hot atmosphere of the house, and 
the disturbing influences of an ani- 
mated debate. It is observable, too, 
that, on such occasions, a greater 
number of members than usual may 
be seen loitering about the house. 
An opening is made in the discus- 
sion, and he rises, or rather darts up 
from his seat, plunging at once into 
the very heart of his subject, without 
exordium or apologetic preface. In 
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fact, you have for a few seconds 
heard a voice, pitched in alto, 
monotonous, and rather shrill, pour- 
ing forth words with inconceiv- 
able velocity ere you have become 
aware that a new speaker, and one 
of no common order, has broken in 
upon the debate. A few seconds 
more, and cheers, perhaps from all 
parts of the house, rouse you com- 
pletely from your apathy, compelling 
you to follow that extremely voluble 
and not very enticing voice in its 
rapid course through the subject on 
which the speaker is entering with a 
resolute determination, as it seems, 
never to pause. You think of an 
express train which does not stop 
even at the chief stations. On, on 
he speeds, in full reliance on his own 
momentum, never stopping for 
words, never stopping for thoughts, 
never halting for an instant, even to 
take breath, his intellect gathering 
new vigour as it proceeds, hauling 
the subject after him, and all its pos- 
sible attributes and illustrations, with 
the strength of a giant, leaving a line 
of light on the pathway his mind has 
trod, till, unexhausted, and apparently 
inexhaustible, he brings this remark- 
able effort to a close by a perora- 
tion so highly sustained in its de- 
clamatory power, so abounding in 
illustration, so admirably framed to 
crown and clench the whole oration, 
that surprise, if it has even begun to 
wear off, kindles anew, and the 
hearer is left utterly prostrate and 
powerless by the whirlwind of ideas 
and emotions that has swept over 
him. 

Yet, although ‘you have been 
astonished, stimulated to intellectual 
exertion, thoroughly roused, and 
possibly even convinced, no impres- 
sion whatever has been made by the 
orator upon your feelings; nor has 
he created any confidence in himself 
apart from the argument he has 
used.. And yet, strange to say, per- 
haps it is because his oration has been 
too faultless. He exhibits none of 
the common weakness of even the 
greatest speakers. He never entices 
you, as it were, to help him by the 
confession of any difficulty. The in- 
tellectual preponderates too much. 
More heart and less mind would 
serve his turn better. How different 
is Lord John Russell! Though 
with a responsibility so much greater, 
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how often he appears to be in want 
of a thought, a word, or an illustra- 
tion! He, as it were, lets you into 
the secret of his difficulties, and so a 
sort of friendship grows up. You 
see him making up for his part; he 
does not keep you before the curtain 
and then try to dazzle you with his 
spangles and fine feathers ;—so you 
acquire a confidence in him. Not so 
Mr. Macaulay. He astonishes you, 
quells your faculties; but he, at the 
same time, keeps you at a distance. 
Always powerful and influential as 
he must be in the councils of his 
party, he would never have a follow- 
ing in the country. He is too di- 
dactic. He never thoroughly warms 
up his audience. It is not his de- 
fective voice, for Mr. Sheil is as badly, 
if not worse off in this respect; yet 
what a flame he can kindle ! The 
cause lies in his inveterate habit of 
preparing his speeches, even to the 
very words and phrases, and com- 
mitting them to memory long before 
the hour of delivery. Partial pre- 
paration is allowable in the greatest 
orators. Exordiums, and _perora- 
tions, and the general sketch of the 
me may well be arranged and 
shaped beforehand; but let some 
scope be left for the impulse of the 
moment. The greatest thoughts are 
often those struck out by the mind 
when at heat: in debate they are 
caught up by minds in a congenial 
state. Even a lower order of excel- 
lence will at such times produce a 
greater effect. It is wonderful, how- 
ever, how well Mr. Macaulay con- 
trives to adapt these cool productions 
of the closet to temperaments ex- 
erted by party. If a_ counterfeit 
could ever stand competition with 
the reality, these mock-heroics of Mr. 
Macaulay certainly would not have 
the worst chance. When he is called 
up suddenly, under circumstances 
forbidding all preparation, _ his 
speeches produce a much greater 
immediate effect. As compositions 
they may be inferior, but for practi- 
cal purposes they are much better. 
On such occasions he has sometimes 
reached the height of real eloquence 
—not the eloquence of words and 
brilliant images, but that fervour and 
inspiring sincerity which comes di- 
rect from the heart and finds at once 
a kindred response. 
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TITMARSH’S TOUR THROUGH TURKEYDOM.* 


Tue year just expired will be ever 
memorable for its outburst of zeal in 
favour of locomotion; a wild and 
grand enthusiasm in the noble cause 
of cause-ways, was kindled in the 
general European bosom, and all our 
energetic spirits “took to the road.” 
To bring out a new line was the fa- 
yourite occupation of genius, as with 
the painter of old, nulla dies sine 
lined. Most of these projected itine- 
raries have their plans and sections 
safely lodged behind the scaffolding 
in Whitehall ; and there, when dul 
sifted, will perhaps be found excel- 
lent materials for a complete illus- 
trated “hand-book” of Great Britain 
and the adjacent islands. As to those 
ae who, less fortunate, have bro- 
en down in their attempt to effect a 
lodgement for their contemplated 
roads, either at the Board of Trade 
or (sadder still) at the office of the 
Accountant-general, we would re- 
commend them to write (if they 
have the genius to do it) a book like 
the present, descriptive of the coun- 
try traversed, with all its engineer- 
ing facilities and other attractions, 
adding anecdotes of levelling, active 
and passive, and of hospitalities en- 
joyed along the line. If they do, we 
shall peruse their narrative with cu- 
rious interest : if they do not, why, 


“ Down among the dead men, 
Down among the dead men, let them 
lie.” 


We come to the subject before us. 
Projects of eastern itineraries have 
been pretty rife. Mr. Kinglake’s 
great Lothen line was early in the 
field, and a decided favourite with 
the public. They paid up freel 
upon it a third, and even a fourt 
call, which has just been made, is in 
the act of being responded to. Sti- 
mulated by honourable rivalry, Mr. 
Exiot Warsurton put forth early 
in the year a competing route from 
England eastwards; we allude, of 
course, to the “‘ Cross and Crescent” 
Junction, which got its deposits readily 
enough, and still holds its ground. 


* A Tour from Cornhill to Cairo. 
man and Hall, 


sy M. A. Titmarsh, London, 1845. 


A Mr. Hix subsequently submit- 
ted his scheme, the “Tursan and 
Trara ;” but, in spite of that designa- 
tion, it made but little head-way 
with capitalists. For this we could 
assign many reasons, were we in- 
clined still farther to depreciate a 
concern already very low in the 
market, but we forbear; nor shall 
we notice harshly a meditated un- 
dertaking by a projector of our own 
metropolis, to be called “the Cur- 
Lett and et Kanon,” provisionally 
registered, which, while yet in em- 
bryo, had to be abandoned on the 
crash occasioned by The Times. 

It would, in fact, seem madness to 
advertise a new project in the pre- 
sent state of a market deluged with 
Oriental scrip; but the very circum- 
stance of the promoters, Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall, coming out at 
this juncture, seems to us a proof of 
their confidence in the antes of 
the plan, and its perfect readiness to 
meet the eye of scrutiny. We have 
accordingly examined this route from 
“Cornhill to Cairo;” and we find, 
that though the termini are the same 
as with other undertakings in this 
direction, the average level is con- 
siderably higher. We farther disco- 
ver, that it is a strictly atmospheric 
line, laughing gas being the athmos 
by which the train of thought is 
hurried forwards; some of the gra- 
dients being gracefully borrowed 
from the Gradus-ad Parnassum, the 
curves approximating generally to 
Hocartn’s “line of beauty ;” and 
the gauge of the raillery being 
throughout of the broadest charac- 


r. 

But who is Tirmarsu? Such is 
the ejaculatory formula in which 
public curiosity gives vent to its igno- 
rant impatience of pseudononymous 


renown. Who is Micnar, ANGELO 
Tirmarsu? Such is the note of in- 
terrogation which has been heard at 
intervals these several seasons back, 
among groups of elderly loungers in 
that row of clubs, Pati Matz; from 
fairy lips, as the light wheels whirled 


Chap- 
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along the row called “ Rotten :” and 
oft amid keen-eyed men in that 
grand Father of rows which the 
children of literature call Pater 
NOSTER. 

The inquiry is not irrelevant. Is 
he a man or a myth? a human ora 
hoax ? Liveth he in the flesh among 
us avgee: Peoroe:, taking his chop at 
the Garrick, his omelette soufflée or 
vol-au-vent at the Reform ? 


“ Superstne ac vescitur aura 
ZEtherea ?” Eneid, lib. iv. 


Or like Isaac Bickerstaff, Junius, 
and Geoffry Crayon, setting habeas 
corpus at defiance, is he but an um- 
bratile, incorporeal sham, “ a mock- 
ery, a delusion, and a snare ?” 

This problem has been variously 
and con ictingly solved, as in the par- 
allel case of the grim old Stat nominis 
umbra. There is a hint in both in- 
stances of some mysterious connex- 
ion with the remote regions of Ben- 

1, and an erect old pigtail of the 

i.LC.S. boasts in the “ horizontal” 
jungle off Hanover Square, of hav- 
ing had the dubious advantage of 
his personal acquaintanceship in 
upper India, where his I.0.U.'s were 
signed Major Goran GAHAGAN ; 
and several specimens of that docu- 
mentary character, in good preserv- 
ation, he offers at a low figure to 
amateurs. 

This statement of old Maulliga- 
tawny must still, we apprehend, be 
taken with a grain of elt: for one of 
our own set swears to having met this 
writer, not long since, at Stutgard, in 
that rather slow gasthof, the Kenig 
von Wirtemberg, whence he hailed as 
the Hon. Avavustus Fitz-Boopre, 
and went through a series of adven- 
tures of a purely esthetic class. To 
have fascinated as he did the lovely and 
lively Fraulein von Gébblediick, he 
must eae the previous theory) 
not only have had two heads to his 
individual shoulders, like the black 
eagle of Austria, but also renewed 
his youth like the eagle of the 
Psalmist. Indeed, on this latter 
point his longevity would seem to 
rival that of Frederic Barbarossa, in 
Victor Hugo's Trilogie, if we are to 
credit a statement from the drunken 
old gatekeeper of the late venerable 
and recently demolished prison of her 
most gracious majesty, the Firer. 
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In that locale this deponent sayeth 
that his own father and predecessor 
in office “ had knowed his honour,” 
and often had him in that establish- 
ment, his name on the books being 
entered Barry Lynpon, Esquire. It 
appears his luck was various, but 
Mr. Justice Fielding frequently came 
to his assistance, from whom (and 
with whom) he imbibed much. The 
XX. ex-doorkeeper, who still hovers 
about the “dear ruin,” and roams 
among the cabbages of Farringdon 
Market, “verdantly still,” thinks he 
“seed his honor of late, by moon- 
light, a standing close by, quite seedy 
and sorrowful-like.” Most probable 
tale! for was not the Freer one of 
our ancient institutions? and so few 
are allowed to remain, that it must 
go to the heart of a true Briton to 
witness their successive and precon- 
certed downfall. Where is all this 
toend? Go, reader, to Farringdon 
Street, and there ponder on the pe- 
rishability of what our forefathers 
thought indestructible! There, on 
that waste ground, there was the 
Freer! Classibus hic locus! Drop 
a tear (una furtira lagrima) on the 
truly classic spot! It helps one to 
go and see where the Greeks en- 
camped for so many generations,— 


«* Juvat ire et Dorica castra 
Desertosque videre locos littusque relic- 
tum.” 


Yet, somehow, the place is sacred to 
its aboriginal traditions. Hence! 
avaunt! ‘tis holy ground! ‘The 
Greeks will stick by it still. The 
“ Direct Mancnester (Remington's 
line)” have pounced upon it for the 
terminus of their “ Raitway.” 

Let us back to nos moutons. But 
which mutton?  Cujiim pecus? to 
speak with the shepherd of Mantua. 
For, as if to thwart all efforts at 
establishing our author's individual- 
ity, lo! another deponent flings ad- 
ditional confusion on the inquiry. 
Ay, a liveried flunkey, at the Dowa- 

er Lady Winterbottom’s, in Berke- 
ey Square, is seen to give a knowing 
wink as he reads the announcement 
of this book in The Times. Can it 
all be true what is freely asserted in 
that neighbourhood concerning 4 
FooTMAN of the regulation stature, 
with a literary turn and keen habits 
of observation, a quondam corre- 
spondent of our own—avTHor, in 
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fact, of two epistolary volumes,* of 
which the publisher admits that, 
notwithstanding the vast demand for 
them at the fair of Leipsic, some few 
copies remain unsold? With these 
dim recollections, to which the prism 
of memory gives a yellowish tinge, is 
there not associated the phenomenon 
of the same author’s recent appear- 
ance, in a fragmentary form, to wit, 
in a certain piaRy recording the 
astounding fortunes of JAMES DE LA 
Priucne, Esq., a personage who, in 
the recent ferment about railways, 
appears to have risen to the top, like 
the froth on a pot of porter? Here 
be abundant materials for bewilder- 

eut, and we are dumbfoundered 
accordingly. 

With all the “aids to reflectior.” 
supplied to a pensive public in the 
foregoing statements, is there not 
“ much that may give us pause if pon- 
dered fittingly ?” Does not the whole 
subject of pseudononymous author- 
shiprise before one in its awful phan- 
tasmagory ? Fain would we here talk 
of Tom Moore’s vEILED Propuet, 
and denounce with the philanthro- 
pist Buckinenan, and the poet Bunn, 
those “hollow hearts that wear a 
mask,” if our present and proper 
business were not just now to eluci- 
date the mysteries of Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh. Have we not met this 
literary malefactor before, even under 
his present disguise ? 

We stoutly assert, that of a Pa- 
risian Sketch-Book, by this author, 
the usual number of copies were en- 
tered at Stationers’ Hall as far back 
as 1839, when it was generally found 
to contain so many mischievous as- 
sertions and dangerous hints, that 
Mr. Grant was compelled to rectify 
all these fallacies and misstatements 
in a subsequent work of his own, 
Paris and its People. To have sug- 
gested the subject to so eminent a 
pen was in itself some compensation 
for the malice of that book,— 


“ Bright things have their foil, 
’Tis to a Bentley that we owe a Boyle.” 


In further illustration of which, when 
this “ Titmarsh” went, in 1842, to 
the sister island, and published an 
Iisa Shetch-Book,} full of the most 


alarming views and startling para- 


* The Yellowplush Correspondence. 
+ The Trish Sketch- Book. 


By M. A. Titmarsh. 
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doxes, the indefatigable Mr. Grant 
doggedly pursued him thither with 
his Impressions of Ireland (1844),— 


*« Rard antecedentem scelestum, 
Deseruit pede pena claudo ;” 


that is to say, there is a prosaical as 
well as — justice ; an evening 
of devilled turkey-legs and cham- 
pagne is soberly followed b 
morning’s red herring an 
water. 

Wild and reckless as Tir shewed 
himself in Ireland, yet, in one re- 
spect, his caution was exhibited. He 
did not fall into the fatal mistake as 
to the facial angle of the Celtic 
ladies, since then become so awful a 
matter with Zhe Times’ Commis- 
sioner, for whom the fate of Orpheus 
at the hands of the sprete matres of 
Cunnemara would not be too much 
retributive revenge. Very different 
was his appreciation of Irish lasses. 
Ex. gr. :— 


next 
soda 


‘* Beauty is not rare 
In the land of Paddy, 
Fair beyond compare 
Is Peg of Limnavaddy ; 
Had I Homen’s fire, 
Or that of Serjeant Tappy, 
’T is then 1’d strike the lyre, 
For Peg of Limnavaddy !” 


Nor was it in vain that he de- 
picted and deplored the unutterable 
squalor of Maynooth. Spring Rice 
quoted him in the House of Lords in 
opposition to Mr. Grant’s account 
read by Fox Maule in the Commons. 

So far we have traced our author, 
but here another transformation oc- 
curs. The attendance on agricul- 
tural dinners, and the fattening effect 
of Irish provisions generally, with 
Peter Porcert’s particular hospi- 
talities, seem to have combined to 
swell him into unusual dimensions ; 
for, no longer recognisable as Tit- 
marsh on his return, he burst upon 
the town as the “ Fat Contributor ” 
to Punch, in which capacity, when 
we last heard of him, he had deter- 
mined to travel in the East, had “ let 
his mustachios grow,” and embarked 
on the Oriental Steam Company’s 
vessel, the BurRoMPOOTER. 

Here a feeling of incredulity will 
naturally come upon the reader. 

2 vols. Cunningham and Mortimer. 
2 vols, Chapman and Hall, 
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Must he admit all this multiformity 
in single-handed authorship, and do 
not so many irreconcileable phases 
stagger belief in one persisting indi- 
viduality? We refer the doubtful 
on this point to that celebrated work 
the Vestiges of Creation, in which 
the grand doctrine of PRoGRESSIVE 
DEVELOPEMENT, long known to the 
initiated, is put in a popular shape. 
The famous “nebular theory” is there 
reproduced and expounded, and, as 
with the planet we inhabit, so various 
stages of pre-existence may be presum- 
ed to have been gone through by our 
author. That the fat contributor 
to Punch, now revolving in his full 
rotundity, may have previously ex- 
isted in an attenuated and otherwise 
diluted form, is but a simple hypo- 
thesis, familiar in its process to the 
student of geodesical transmutation. 
The early rarefied and scatter-brain 
period has been only condensed into 
cohesion and comparative solidity. 
The primitive or Sexy Lyndonian 
epoch, recognisable by traces of 
quartz, is succeeded by the Fitz- 
Boodle formation, amid broken strata 
and detritus. Major Goliah Gaha- 
gan is but a sort of mastodon or me- 
gatherium, dug up to bear evidence 
of a former intellectual organisation, 
while that peculiar stage, viz. the 
Yellowplush period, corresponds to 
the ichthosaurian or lizard era of 
animal life on our globe. 

If this theory is not deemed con- 
clusive, then must we take refuge in 
the books of Hindoo theology, and 
(as, in point of fact, our author is an 
avroxéwy of Calcutta) refer to the va- 
rious incarnations of Visnov, in imi- 
tation of whom this wayward genius 
may be supposed to incorporate him- 
self in a variety of manifestations. 

Puncu himself, in whom he is now 
embodied as a most pinguidinous 
contributor, was not always Punch. 


“ Dear Tom, this brown jug which now 
foams with mild ale 

Was once Toby Philpot, a merry old 
soul.” 


He was once a Greek deity, and 
called Pan. Then, as now, he played 
on the pandean pipe, and wielded a 
truncheon, though as yet he had 
neither dog nor ae the essential 
feature, however, i.e. the aboriginal 
nose, was already developed. Long 
flourished he in early Greece, when 
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Music, heavenly old maid! now pre- 
siding at the Ancient Concerts, was 
yet in her teens,—ne, no doubt, was 
among the “ passions” who 


“ Thronged around her magic cell.” 


Of course, before his marriage with 
the present Mrs. P. 
Suddenly, after many years of 
aan existence, a voice was 

eard among the Cyclades, to the 
effect that Pan was dead,—arorws o 
Tlay (vide Plutarch) ; but was it so? 
The undying one, not he! "Iwas 
only a sham to cover his retreat 
from a numerous body of ruthless 
creditors. He simply changed his 
name and address, appearing at the 
imperial court of Rome under a va- 
riety of aliases—Plautus, Publius Sy- 
rus, Flaccus, nay, occasionally Naso: 
and how his influence was suddenly 
felt—how he himself improved on 
the transfer, is attested by the face- 
tious Tully, a good judge. “ Romani 
sales salsiores sunt quam illi Attico- 
rum.” The manner of his dis- 
appearance in the wreck of the 
Roman empire is probably ex- 
plained in some of the Byzan- 
tine histories, though the circum- 
stance is pretermitted by Mr. Gibbon. 
He turned up, however (we knew 
he would), at the revival of letters, 
in the shape of a distorted old statue 
in the Piazza Navona, and assumed 
the name of Pasqurn. 

To Rome he stuck as long as that 
capital continued to be the brains- 
box as well as cash-box of Europe ; 
but having his own misgivings of an 
approaching diminution in both re- 
spects, he crossed the Alps with Ra- 
BELAIS. Awhile was he uncertain 
whether to fix in France or Spain, 
till the latter preponderating in the 
balance of power, we find him esta- 
blished on the other side of the 
Pyrenees, donkey-borne through the 
pleasant towns of Andalusia, under 
the form of Sancho Panza. In that 
character he is (wrongfully) accused 
of having 


“* Laughed Spain’s chivalry away.” 


The secret causes of Spanish down- 
fall, and the melancholy lesson to be 
thence learned, being far removed 
from a laughing matter, most as- 
suredly. Be that as it may, when 
the grand monarque came to rule the 
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roast, we find our friend Punch still 
at head-quarters, this time in the 
shape of Scarron. As such, he kept 
the court alive till that old king be- 
came (as his wife Judy said) no longer 
amusable; whereupon he cast 2bout 
for a change, alternating between 
England, Ireland, and France. In 
the son of a hatter, mechant comme 
un diable, and crooked as a note of 
interrogation, he found a fitting ta- 
bernacle, and out came the Duncrap 
of the day. In Swift he tenanted 
“the deanery” of St. Patrick's awhile, 
then after grinning for —- a cen- 
tury from the grotesque lantern- 
jaws of Voltaire, was snuffed out at 
the French Revolution, as it was 
thought, but erroneously, for in the 
club-footed diplomatist TaLLeYRanD, 
with grave buffoonery, he continued 
to emerge now and then, through 
each successive roar of that terrific 
mahlstrom, down to the quiet days 
of the umbelliferous Louis Phi- 
lippe. Some thought he had died 
in blessed odour of Whiggery, a 
canon of St. Paul's, and pointed 
to the burial register of the Rev. 
Sidney Smith; but just then, at the 
bottom of Ludgate Hill, he flung 
aside the long-worn trammels of 
alias and incognito, and in his own 
proper character,—as Puncu—il vero 
pulcinello, re-asserting his ancient do- 
minion, indisputable monarch of all 
Jokepom, burst upon the world. 

Of this Potentate or of his staff it 
won't do to say aught in disparage- 
ment. Here, in sooth, is a brother- 
hood of writers whose tremendous 
power is only now beginning to be 
recognised. The wits and sages of 
Port Royal had no such influence in 
their day, nor had the provincial 
pleasantries of Pascal half such cir- 
culation. 

To the East, then, let us off with 
Tirmarsu! To the dull, dreary, 
desolate East, land of the cypress, 
marriage-portion of the owl, where 
in our time holyday walks used to be 
taken in cemeteries, women glided 
by in winding-sheets, banded hounds 
disputed the broken causeway with 
men, and the tall minaret li its 
crescent against the blue sky above 
a landscape strewn with dunghills 
and dead dogs, with here and there 
a donkey, a howling Dervish, a dro- 
medary, and if aught else there be 
that is dismal. 
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And shall we have our laugh in 
the midst of all this desolation? Ay 
shall ye! and all the more brilliant, 
because of the surrounding gloom, 
shall be the flash of wit and the 
glitter of fancy ; not unlike (pity ‘tis 
tis true!) the bright silver plaque 
on the black velvet coffin. Even 
such is the curious temperament of 
our tourist, such the buoyancy of his 
indomitable hilarity, that though full 
often during the progress of this 
journey doth his bosom swell with 
indignant emotions, and the big tear 
gather in his manly eye, at the sight 
of misery and wrong, though the 
truest and tenderest human sym- 
pathies hallow many an eloquent page 
in his book, yet somehow the ever- 
lurking laugh brings a line (turned 
topsy-turvy) of Lucretius to one’s 
memory :— 


“ Medio de fonte doloruam 
Ecce jocosum aliquid vel in ipsis fletibus 
afflat ! 


But what of that, if the result be a 
delightful compound of mirth and 
melancholy, an agro dolce of saga- 
city and fun, never lagging for 
one moment, yielding to no ad- 
verse influence of time or place, land 
or sea, finding utterance at every 
emergency for some pleasant sally in 
a continued series; beginning off the 
Needles of the Isle of Wight, and 
ending with that of Cleopatra ? 

As Sterne, in the outset of Aés jour- 
ney, fell in with a poor monk at 
Calais, Titmarsh, not to be outdone, 
picks up a bishop off Vigo Bay. 
The gentle bearing of the holy man 
is given with particular unction, quite 
a contrast is he to our episcopal 
“lions of the fold” of Tuam or 
Exeter. The parting scene thus :— 


‘*Then came the bishop’s turn; but 
he couldn’t do it for a long while. He 
went from one passenger to another, 
sadly shaking them by the hand, often 
taking leave, and seeming loth to depart, 
until Captain Cooper, in a stern but re- 
spectful tone, touched him on the shoul- 
der, and said, I know not with what cor- 
rectness, being ignorant of the Spanish 
language, ‘Senor Bispo! Senor Bispo !’ 
on which summons the poor old man, 
looking ruefully round him once more, 
put his square cap under his arm, tucked 
up his long black petticoats, so as to 
shew his purple stockings and jolly fat 
calyes, and went trembling down the 
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steps towards the boat. The good old 
man! TI wish I had had a shake of that 
trembling, podgy hand, somehow, before 
he went upon his sea martyrdom. I felt 
a love for that soft-hearted old Christian, 
Ah! let us hope his governante tucked 
him comfortably in bed when he got to 
Faro that night; and made him warm 
gruel, and put his feet in warm water, 
‘The men clung around him, and almost 
kissed him as they popped him into the 
boat, but he did not heed their caresses. 
Away went the boat scudding madly 
before the winds. Bang ! another lateen- 
sailed boat in the distance fired a gun in 
his honour; but the wind was blowing 
away from the shore, and who knows 
when that meek bishop got home to his 
gruel ?” 


Thou art a sad dog, O Tir! a 
bishop in a boat ought to have sug- 
on more reverent fancies to a 

Imer about to visit the shores of 
Palestine. Not only is that rude 
bark ofa fisherman with its lateen- 
sail a picturesque object in itself, 
and as such fit to figure in a cartoon 
of Raphael; but the worthy man 
on board should not be made to 
look so very much out of his ele- 
ment, he having, by succession, a 
clear right to be there. A barge is 
not exactly a pulpit, ’tis true, though 
we might refer to our Chrysostom, 
in allusion to a memorable scene on 
the lake of Gennesareth, for a plea- 
sant conceit which we never saw 
noticed by any patriotic student— 
nv Yevov Oraua cov Lwrnen wey sv rn ba- 
AaTIN Rai TOUS Bdarxopsvoug waea To aiy~ 
sAdsov, Bevov weayun, ossybuts sas chy yny 
xas o adusus tv bardurrn (de Nov.et Vet. 
Test.). 

But we soon forgive the thoughtless 
levity with which he dismisses the poor 
old bispo, when we read his touching 
account of the veteran lieutenant 
R.N. in charge of her majesty’s pe- 
ninsular mail. ’Tis a sad tale, and as 
well told, if not better than (Sterne 
again) the story of Captain Lefebvre. 
Such is the geniality of our travel- 
ler’s soul, that he cannot help taking 
a personal interest in every passenger 
in the steamer, a feeling which he 
curiously insists on representing as 
quite reciprocal, for he thus puts his 
infatuation on record, when about to 
be transhipped at the Rock :— 


“*T have a regard for every man on 
board that ship, from the captain down 
to the crew—down even to the cook, 
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with tattooed arms, sweating among the 
saucepans in the galley, who used (with 
a touching affection) to send me locks of 
his hair in the soup.”—P. 41. 


Of course he has his gibe at Gib- 
raltar. With a few dashes of his 
random pencil, out he brings the most 
vivid and grotesque image of the 
fortress and its denizens; such, in 
fact, as to make it appear in its pe- 
culiar geographical position, as an ap- 
pendage to the rest of Europe what 
the merrythought is to the remainder 
of the turkey. The “ rock” can 
bear it all; Aces avadns, its stony 
cheek has no blush in it: in good 
sooth, it has had little reason to blush 
in its present custody. Onwards! 
on the next great stepping-stone at 
Malta forth steps ‘Titmarsh, putting 
his best foot foremost, with graceful 
and chivalric bearing. He feels at 
home in a city built by and for gen- 
tlemen. Great is he at the mess- 
table, and deep in scientific gunnery. 
But we are pressed for time. 

Of Gresce we are pained to find 
Tit speak in terms of disappointment, 
which he accounts for by the old and 
often-refuted theory of school recol- 
lections —the birch and the ferula. 
He pretends that he was flogged as a 
dunce at college, and affects to re- 
member Greek only as he recalls the 
flavour of castor-oil. This is all pal- 
pable sham, and sheer ingratitude 
to boot; but of some visitors and 
tourists “ who think proper to be 
enthusiastic about a country of which 
they know nothing, the mere physi- 
cal beauty of which they cannot for 
the most part comprehend,” and who 
come here “ all because certain cha- 
racters lived in it 2400 years ago,” 
thus reasons shrewdly in his way our 
author :— 


** What have these people in common 
with Pericles? what have these ladies in 
common with Aspasia? (Oh, fie!) Of 
the race of Englishmen who come won- 
dering about the tomb of: Socrates, do 
you think the majority would not have 
voted to hemlock him? Yes; for the 
very same superstition which leads men 
by the nose now, drove them onward in 
the days when the lowly husband of 
Xantippe died for daring to think simply 
and speak the trath. I know of no quality 
more magnificent in fools than their faith ; 
that perfect consciousness they have that 
they are doing virtuous and meritorious 
actions, when they are performing acts 
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of folly, mardering Socrates, or pelting 
Aristides with holy oyster-shells, all for 
Virtue’s sake; and a History of Dullness 
in all Ages of the World, is a book which 
a philosopher would surely be hanged, 
but as certainly blessed, for writing.” 


Such being his theory of ancient 
Greece, equally distinct and positive 
is the opinion he entertains concern- 
ing the modern kingdom :— 


“‘ Behold we are in the capital of king 
Otho. I swear solemuly that I would 
rather have two hundred a-year in Fleet 
Street, than be king of the Greeks, with 
Basileus written before my name round 
their beggarly coin; with the bother of 
perpetual revolutions in my huge plaster 
of Paris palace, with no amusement but 
a drive in the afternoon over a wretched 
arid country, where roads are not made, 
with ambassadors (the deuce knows why, 
for what good can the English, or the 
French, or the Russian party get out of 
such a bankrupt alliance as this?) per- 
petually pulling and tugging at me, 
away from honest Germany, where there 
is beer and esthetic conversation, and 
operas atasmall cost. The shabbiness 
of this place actually beats Ireland, and 
that is a strong word. How could peo- 
ple who knew Leopold fancy he would 
be so ‘jolly green,’ as to take such a 
berth? It was only a gobemouch of a 
Bavarian that could ever have been in- 
duced to accept it. 

** T beseech you to believe that it was 
not the bill and the bugs at the inn 
which induced the writer hereof to speak 
so slightingly of the residence of Basi- 
leus. Those evils are now cured and 
forgotten. ‘This is written off the leaden 
flats and mounds which they call the 
Troad. It is stern justice alone which 
pronounces this excruciating sentence. 
It was a farce to make this place into a 
kingly capital ; and I make no manner of 
doubt that King Otho, the very day he 
can get away unperceived, and get to. 
gether the passage-money, will be off for 
dear old Deutschland, Fatherland, Beer- 
land !” 


The Italies are our own. In that 
passage consists, we trust, sufficient 
guarantee for the stability of the 
Ifellenic constitution. And yet, con- 
cerning this same tumble-down place 
and its hopeless prospects, as set 
forth in these pages, how came it to 
pass that when some enthusiastic 
philhellenes, two months ago here 


in London, set on foot a project of 


railway between Athens and the 
Pireus, encouraged thereunto by the 
luminous (not humorous, as wickedly 
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misprinted in the Morning Chronicle) 
speech of the president of the Areo- 
pagus Masson, among the applicants 
for shares was one Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh ? 
Oh! was it well to sneer after 
that at their broken-down cabs, 
and rude attempt at an omnibus? 
Why talk lightly of their humble 
industry displaying itself, not indeed 
in the tall Hicwinchem steam-chim- 
ney, but, as he truly says, in the 
form of “dumpy little windmills 
whirling round on the sunburnt 
heights ?” Ought he not rather ap- 
provingly sing thereupon,— 


‘* La colline qui vers le pole 
Borne nos modestes guérets, 
Occupe les enfans d’Eotr 
A broyer les dons de Cirzs ?” 


But thus far we have busied our- 
selves with mere preliminaries. All 
up to this point has been but a sort of 
overture to the grand eastern opera 
buffa of Titmarsh. We are now on 
the threshold of that Ortrent which he 
has come out to explore. At Smyrna 
he espies the first camel, hails the 
man up in the minaret, eats his first 
kabob; from that moment, at the 
first glimpse of the Crescent off Vour- 
lah bay, the curtain may be said to 
rise in earnest, and the comedy be- 
gins. 

Did we say comedy ? Let there be 
no hallucination here. The thought- 
less reader must not mistake our 
author for an ordinary farceur: to 
the intelligent mind the true charac- 
ter of his performance in all its re- 
fined subtlety will be obvious at a 
glance ; and it will quickly appear 
that not even the Divina Commedia 
of the Florentine unfolds a deeper in- 
sight into the business and bosoms 
of mankind. 

We repeat it. His book, though 
apparently jocular, is in truth pro- 
foundly suggestive ; nor has it been 
the first time in our experience, as 
reviewers, that the solemnity of 
the impression made on our minds 
was in inverse ratio to the assumed 
gravity of the work placed before us. 
The late Tom Hood (blessed be his 
memory!) has affected our soul, many 
a time and oft, more deeply and du- 
rably than the collected mass of 
Bridgewater Treatises ; and shall we 
be ashamed to own that we have 
derived more moral benefit, as well 
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as enjoyment, from the perusal of the 
Eastern Tour of Titmarsh, though 
a contributor to Punch, than from 
the Oriental travels either of the 
Rey. Joseph Wolff, or even—will he 
permit us to say so?—of Mr. J. 5S. 
Buckingham ? 

The donkeys of earth will never 
admit this, we know; but all we re- 
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quire is, to be allowed our own be- 
lief in the matter. We grant them 
free pasturage on their thistle, but 
we can't allow them to trample on 
the ~~ we prefer. The attempt 
would be haply a failure, for the 
growth of wit is indestructible, as 
Mr. Buckingham will find. 


Kay us Qayns tri eigoy emis ers xaoroPoencw 
Occoy sricrucas cos rears bvousyy* 


which we thus expound for the benefit of the British and foreign reader :— 
Of a grave old goat, runs the anecdote, that he warred with the goodly grape ; 


On the vine he'd browse, his fell carouse no tendril could escape. 
Now “ leafless plant, mature it shan’t, those clusters I abhor ;” 
So cropping said this quadruped, grave, grey-bearded signor. 


A comic bard got for reward, next year, that Nips goat, 

Which, for a feast, the poct-priest before Pan’s altar smote. 
(Tough food, I ween), but first between his horns the hierophant 
Emptied a red libation-cup brewed from that very plant! 


It would not be doing justice to 
our author to quote any isolated 
in his views of Asia Minor. 
A brick from Nineven, though 
marked with arrow-headed charac- 
ters, cannot give any notion of the 
pervading style of a Babylonian 
structure ; neither would the choicest 
morceau of description or dialogue, 
though bearing its unequivocal mark 
of keen intellect, suffice to convey an 
adequate image of Titmarshian mag- 
nificence in sense and sentiment, in 
satire and in sympathy. 

Though impossible to supply a no- 
tion of our author on shore, we will 
give a faint idea of him on shipboard; 
and for this purpose we will avail 
ourselves of a storm which caught 
him off Rhodes :— 


* The White Squall. 


** On deck, beneath the awning, 
I dozing lay and yawning ; 
It was the grey of dawning, 
Ere yet the sun arose ; 
And above the funnel’s roaring, 
And the fitful wind’s deploring, 
I heard the cabin snoring 
With universal nose. 


So I lay and wondered why light 
Came not, and watch’d the twilight, 
And the red glimmer of the skylight, 
That shot across the deck ; 
And the binnacle pale and steady, 
And the dull glimpse of the dead-eye, 
And the sparks in fiery eddy, 
That whirl’d from the chimney neck. 


In our jovial floating prison 
There was sleep from fore to mizen, 
And never a star had risen 

The hazy sky to speck. 


Strange company we harbour'd ; 
We'd a hundred Jews to larboard, 
Unwash’d, uncomb’d, unbarber'd, 
Jews black, and brown, and grey ; 
With terror it would seize ye, 
And make your souls uneasy, 
To see those Rabbis greasy, 
Who did nought but scratch and pray. 
Their dirty children puking, 
Their dirty saucepans cooking, 
Their dirty fingers hooking 
Their swarming fleas away. 


To starboard Turks and Greeks were, 
Whisker'd and brown their cheeks were, 
Enormous wide their breeks were, 
Their pipes did puff alway ; 
Each on his mat allotted, 
In silence smoked and squatted, 
Whilst round their children trotted 
In pretty, pleasant play. 
He can’t but smile who traces 
The smiles on those brown faces, 
And the pretty, prattling graces 
Of those small heathens gay. 


And so the hours kept tolling, 
And through the ocean rolling, 
Went the brave Iberia bowling 
Before the break of day. 
When a Squatu upon a sudden, 
Came o’er the waters scudding ; 
And the clouds began to gather, 
And the sea was lash’d to lather, 
And the lowering thunder grumbled, 
And the lightning jump’d and tumbled, 
And the ship and all the ocean 
Woke up in wild commotion. 
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Then the wind set up a howling, 
And the poodle-dog a yowling, 
And the cocks began a crowing, 
And the old cow raised a lowing, 
As she heard the tempest blowing ; 
And fowls and geese did cackle, 
And the cordage and the tackle 
Began to shriek and crackle ; 

And the spray dash’d o’er the funnels, 
And down the deck in runnels ; 
And the rushing water soaks all, 
From the seaman in the fo’ksal, 

To the stokers, whose black faces 
Peer out of their bed-places ; 

And the captain he was bawling, 
And the sailors, pulling, hauling ; 
And the quarter-deck tarpauling 
Was shiver'd in the squalling ; 
And the passengers awaken, 

Most pitifully shaken ; 

And the steward jumps up, and hastens 
For the necessary basins. 


Then the Greeks they groan’d and 
quiver’d, 
And they knelt, and moan’d, and shiver'd, 
As the plunging waters met them, 
And splash’d and overset them ; 
And they call in their emergence 
Upon countless saints and virgins ; 
And their marrowbones are bended, 
And they think the world is ended. 


And the Turkish people for’ard 
Were frighten’d and behorror’d ; 
And, shrieking and bewildering, 
The mothers clutch’d their children ; 
The men sung, ‘ Allah! Mah! 
Mashallah and Bismillah !’ 


Then all the fleas in Jewry 
Jump’d up and bit like fury ; 
And the progeny of Jacob 
Did on the main deck wake up 
(I wot those greasy Rabbins 
Would never pay for cabins) ; 
And each man moan’d and jabber’d in 
His filthy Jewish gaberdine, 
In woe and lamentation, 
A howling consternation. 
And the splashing water drenches 
Their dirty brats and wenches ; 
And they crawl’d from bales and benches 
Ina hundred thousand stenches. 


This was the White Squall famous, 
Which then and there o’ercame us, 
But we look’d at Captain Lewis, 
Who calmly stood and blew his 
Cigar in all the bustle, 

And scorn’d the tempest’s tussle. 
And oft we’ve thought hereafter, 
How he beat the storm to laughter ; 
For well he knew his vessel 

With that vain wind could wrestle ; 
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And when a wreck we thought her, 

And doom’d ourselves to slaughter, 

How gallantly he fought her, 

And through the hubbub brought ber, 

And, as the tempest caught her, 

Cried, ‘GrorGE, SOME BRANDY AND WAs 
TER !’ 


And when, its force expended, 

The harmless storm was ended, 

And, as the sunrise splendid 
Came blushing o’er the sea, 

I thought, as day was breaking, 

My little girls were waking, 

And smiling then and making 
A prayer at home for me.” 


In the simple and tender pathos 
of the concluding lines outspoke 
the true heart of the man. Of 
him may be rightly predicated, as 
of Archdeacon Paley by his bio- 
grapher, that 


“ An enemy to all kinds of moroseness 
or austerity in every relation of life, either 
as a father, a husband, or a friend, he was 
as remarkable for a generous warmth of 
feeling, as for a liveliness of disposition, 
It was one of his apophthegms that a man 
who is not sometimes a fool, is always one. 
This reminds us of Rochefoucault’s 
maxim, that gravity is a mysterious car- 
riage of the body, invented to cover the 
defects of the mind. The grave man may, 
therefore, choose the description of his 
character from the English or from the 
French philosopher. Paley accuses him 
of stupidity, Rochefoucault of knavery. 
Paley was never grave, but on grave oc- 
casions; in company his vivacity ex- 
hilarated all around him.” —See Life of 
Paley prefixed to the Hore Pauline. 


If ever there was a grave occasion, 
it would be that of a visit to the Holy 
Land: and we do solemnly declare 
that the impression which these pages 
have made on us concerning Jerusa- 
lem and its awful memories, is one 
of the finest triumphs of heartfelt 
eloquence we can recall. Other 
travellers seem somehow to be play- 
ing a part: this writer is terribly in 
earnest. "We say no more. 

Yet have the people about this 
hallowed spot confessedly done all in 
their poor power to degrade and bring 
down the tone of the pilgrim’s feel- 
ings to the level of their own; and 
what that level is (ahi me !), must it 
be told in Gath ? 


“ Jarred and distracted by these strange 
rites and ceremonies, that almost con. 
fessed imposture, the Church of the Holy 
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Sepulchre, for some time, seems to an 
Englishman the least sacred spot about 
Jerusalem. The lies, and the legends, 
and the priests, and their quarrels, and 
their ceremonies, keep the Holy Place 
out of sight. A man has not leisure to 
view it, for the brawling of the guardians 
of the spot. ‘The Roman conquerors, 
they say, raised up a statue of Venus in 
this sacred place, intending to destroy all 
memory of it. 1 don’t think the heathen 
was as criminal as the Christian is now. 
To deny and disbelieve, is not so bad as 
to make belief a ground to cheat upon. 
The liar Ananias perished for that; and 
yet out of these gates, where angels may 
have kept watch—out of the tomb of 
Christ — Christian priests issue with a 
lie in their mouths. What a place to 
choose for imposture, good God! to 
sully, with brutal struggles for self- 
aggrandisement or shameful schemes of 
gain ! 

«¢ The situationof the Tomb(into which, 
be it authentic or not, no man can enter 
without a shock of breathless fear, and 
deep and awful self-bumiliation) must 
have struck all travellers. It stands in 
the centre of the arched rotunda, which 
is common to all denominations, and 
from which branch off the various chapels 
belonging to each particular sect. In the 
Coptic chapel I saw onecoal-black Copt, in 
his blue robes, cowering in thelittle cabin, 
surrounded by dingy lamps, barbarous 
pictures, and cheap, faded trumpery, In 
the Latin church there was no service 
going on, only two fathers dusting the 
mouldy gew-gaws along the brown walls, 
and laughing to one another, The gor- 
geous church of the Fire-impostors, hard 
by, was always more fully attended ; as 
was. that of their wealthy neighbours, the 
Armenians, These three main sects hate 
each other: their quarrels are intermin- 
able: each bribes and intrigues with the 
heathen lords of the soil, to the prejudice 
of his neighbour. Now it is the Latins 
who interfere, and allow the common 
church to go to ruin, because the Greeks 
purpose to roofit: now the Greeks de- 
molish a monastery on Mount Olivet, and 
leave the ground to the Turks, rather 
than allow the Armenians to possess it, 
On another occasion, the Greeks having 
mended the Armenian steps, which led 
to the (so called) Cave of the Nativity 
at Bethlehem, the latter asked for per- 
mission to destroy the work of the 
Greeks, and did so. And so round this 
sacred spot, the centre of Christendom, 
the representatives of the three great sects 
worship under one roof, and hate each 
other !” 

. * * 7» 

*« By far the most comfortable quarters 

in Jerusalem are those of the Armenians, 
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in their convent of St. James. Whorever 
we have been, these Eastern Cuakers 
look grave, and jolly, and sleek. Their 
convent at Mount Zion is big enough to 
contain two or three thousand of their 
faithful ; and their church is ornamented 
by the most rich and hideous gifts ever 
devised by uncouth piety. Instead of a 
bell, the fat monks of the convent beat 
huge noises on a board, and drub the 
faithful into prayers. J never saw men 
more lazy and rosy than these reverend 
fathers, kneeling in their comfortable 
matted church, or sitting in easy devotion. 
Pictures, images, gilding, tinsel, wax- 
candles, twinkle all over the place ; and 
ten thousand ostriches’ eggs (or any lesser 
number you may allot) dangle from the 
vaulted ceiling. There were great num- 
bers of people at worship in this gorgeous 
church ; they went on their knees, kissing 
the walls with much fervour, and paying 
reverence to the most precious relic of 
the convent—the chair of St. James, 
their patron, the first bishop of Jeru- 
salem. 

“ The chair pointed out with greatest 
pride in the church of the Latin Convent, 
is that shabby red damask one appro- 
priated to the French consul, the repre- 
sentative of the king of that nation, and 
the protection which it has from time 
immemorial accorded to the Christians of 
the Latin rite in Syria, All French 
writers and travellers speak of this pro- 
tection with delightful complacency. 
Consult the French books of travel on the 
subject, and any Frenchman whom you 
mav meet; he says, ‘ La France, mon- 
sieur, de tous les temps protége les 
Chrétiens d’Orient ;’ and the little fel- 
low looks round the church with a sweep 
of the arm, and protects it accordingly.” 


Shall we go with him down into 
Egypt? There, indeed, is he great. 
The forty centuries that have been 
officially gazetted as squatting on the 
Pyramids, on the look-out for eventu- 
alities, never beheld a droller visitant. 
Does the reader remember how Gul- 
liver lost his awe of the tremendous 
Brobdignag ladies? . . . Then, how 
touching his apology for not, on so 
grand a topic, coming up to the ex- 
pected mark of fine writing ! — 


‘* Be that work for great geniuses, 
great painters, great poets! This quill 
was never made to take such flights ; it 
comes of the wing of a humble domestic 
bird, who walks a common; who talks a 
great deal (and hisses sometimes) ; who 
can’t fly far or high, and drops always 
very quickly; and whose unromantic 
end is, to be laid on a Michaelmas or 
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Christmas table, and there to be discussed 
for half-an-hour—let us hope, with some 
relish.” 


One remark of his, en passant, we 
notice, as it may guide the geologist 
to whom, in some remote age of 
futurity, will fall the task of eluci- 
dating Egyptian strata from the oc- 
curring debris,— 


“ We don't know the luxury of thirst 
in English climes. Sedentary men in 
cities, at least, have seldom ascertained 
it; but, when they travel, our country- 
men guard against it well. The road 
between Cairo and Suez is jonché with 
soda-water corks. Tom Thumb and his 
brothers might track their way across the 
desert by those land-marks.” 


To the artist world of London the 
most interesting of his Egyptian ren- 
contres will, probably, be his abocca- 
mento with a well-known brother 
craftsman, an aquarellist of distin- 
guished genius, whose strange fancy 
it is to lie perdu in the unintellectual 
wilderness of Cairo. Here he ap- 
pears to have found out the grand 
arcanum of human happiness, leading 
the dreamy, lazy, hazy, tobaccofied life 
of the languid lotus-eater. In not un- 
attractive colours does his London vi- 
sitor depicture the dwelling-place of 
the self-exiled anchorite; there is a 
sort of fascination at work on him 
under the roof-tree of this gifted 
recluse; he is almost persuaded to 
remain. ‘The public, who by this 
time justly look on him as their pro- 
perty, little knew what risk they ran. 
Ile sat for his portrait to this mys- 
terious hermit: it will be found at a 
charming page of the book; it will be 
valued by numerous admirers of the 
artist, as well as of the subject; 
prized with all the jealous care of 
Othello for the kerchief he got of an 
Egyptian woman. 

We were about closing the vo- 
lume with a general expression of 
admiration and approval of its varied 
beauties, and of that wondrous ver- 
satility (true test of genius) with 
which the author leads us through 
the mazy paths of philosophy, plea- 


santry, and pathos, oor enter- 
taining in all, when the following 


patriotic reflections caught our > 
concerning “ Cleopatra’s needle,” the 
property of the British public, and 


which the unaccountable nonchalance 
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of government allows to remain in a 
most unseemly state. Who is to 
blame here? Is it the Board of 
Trade, or the Woods and Forests ? 
We pause for a reply. 


‘Then we went to see the famous 
obelisk presented to the British govern. 
ment by Mehemet Ali, who have not 
shewn a particular alacrity to accept this 
ponderous present. The huge shaft lies 
on the ground prostrate, and desecrated 
by all sorts of abominations. Children 
were sprawling about, attracted by the 
dirt there. Arabs, negroes, and dovkey- 
boys, were passing, quite indifferent, by 
the fallen monster of a stone,—as indil- 
ferent as the British government, who 
don't care for recording the glorious 
termination of their Egyptian campaign 
of 1801. If our country takes the com- 
pliment so coolly, mney it would be dis- 
loyal upon our parts to be so enthusiastic. 
I wish they would offer the Trafalgar 
Square Pillar to the Egyptians ; and that 
both of the huge, ugly monsters were 
lying in the dirt there, side by side.” 


England appears, from her ap- 
parent bewilderment about the mat- 
ter, to be in the position of the 
elderly lady who won an elephant in 
a lottery. 

Ten years ago there was spread a 
rumour that some wealthy tourist— 
Lord Prudhoe or Col. Vyse—had 
ordered the shipment of this monu- 
ment at his private expense, with a 
view to its erection at the bottom of 
Regent Street. The invoice was said 
to be in town. The shareholders of 
Waterloo Bridge were on the alert, 
and a meeting was called to petition 
Lord Melbourne that it might be 
a on the centre arch of that 
1itherto unprofitable structure. It 
was soon ascertained, however, that 
the project was premature ; the whole 
affair having originated (we were 
present) in oieen of Charles Philipps 
on the late Tom Hill, who went, hot 
fool, with the story to Dr. Black of 
the Chronicle. ‘The paragraph, how- 
ever, duly “went the rounds” not 
only of our provincial but of the 
continental press. As, at that pe- 
riod, we happened to be in frequent 
communication with J. P. Béranger, 
with whom Fraser's Magazine has 
ever since been a favourite, we were 
both surprised and flattered to receive 
from him some complimentary verses 
thereupon, which our modesty en- 
gaged us to suppress at the time, but 
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which the recurrence of this topic 
has brought to our recollection. We 
make no scruple of printing them 
here, as a fitting terminus to the 
tour of Titmarsh ; and that the ge- 


LES DEUX REINES. 


(Chanson inédiie de Béranger.) 


Vive CLé0raTRE, 
Cette reine du Nut! 
Au corps d’albatre 
A esprit subtil, 
Qui sit moins se battre 
Que coudre avec du fil. 


Son aiguille antique 
Qui percait le ciel, 
Transportée d’ Afrique, 

Je puis voir sans fiel 
Au bord Brittanique, 
Pays industriel. 


Quelle orne 4 Londre, 
La rue du Regent, 
L’ Anglais hypocondre 
En l’envisageant, 

Pourra se morfondre 
Sans payer d’argent. 


Mais, O Cléopatre! 
De ton beau minois, 
Quelque idolatre 
Perdi, que je sois 
Princesse folatre, 
Je me sens, parfois, 


Fol d'une autre Reine 

D’un esprit plus fin, 
Beauté souveraine, 

Je la nomme enfin, 
C'est la chatellaine 

Du FRASER-MAGAZIN. 


Un mot de sa bouche 
Donne un subit éclat, 

Quand elle est farouche, 
Pedants et sots! hola! 

Gare a qui la touche, 
Car son aiguille est la. 


neral public may enter into the spirit 
of the thing, we have applied to an 
eminent firm of tailors in the City 
for a loan of their professional poet 
to render the ode intelligible :— 


TRANSLATION. 
( By the Poet of MM. Moses and Son.) 


For Eeyrt’s Queen 

Come, scrape the fiddle! 
Soon may be seen 

In town, her NEEDLE! 
But where and when 

Is yet a riddle. 


On Eeyrrt's strand 

It lay forgotten, 
Soon may it stand 

(Meetly I wot) on 
Our busy land 

Of looms and cotton. 


At Aur’s gift 

John Bull looks sulky, 
And, full of thrift, 

Asks, in a dull key, 
“ Who is to shift 

A thing so bulky ?” 


Tis true, if most 

Nations don't flatter us, 
SHEFFIELD may boast 

Wares, for that matter, as 
Good at the cost 

As CLEOPATRA’S. 


Nor lives a QuEEN 
From this to China 
Who wields, I ween, 
So sharp or fine a 
Needle of sheen 
As one “ Rearna.” 


She, for the nonce, 
With a mere nod can 

Give fame at once ; 
She with a prod can 

“ Do for” a dunce; 
BrewARE HER BODKIN! 
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BY MORGAN RATTLER, ESQ. M.A. AN APPRENTICE OF THE LAW. 


Last month, my old friend, Or1ver 
Yorke, was obliged by the pressure 
of Time and Space—of Circumstance, 
the unspiritual, and Expediency, the 
shabby divinity, to put the break 
upon my article in the middle of a 
sentence, and run me to a dead stop. 
But I reclaim the printed and pub- 
lished portion of my sentence; I as- 
sert my right to reduce it once more 
to manuscript, and amalgamate it 
with the remaining part. ‘The pass- 
age will then run thus :— 

Obviously these schemes for short 
railways, which are not, in the least, 
of national or imperial importance, 
ought to be carried out, and, when 
brought forward bond fide and wisely, 
will be carried out eventually by 
local proprietors, who invest their 
money ; and this less with a view to 
the interest the capital may yield, 
than to the benefits they expect to 
derive from the work when con- 
structed, and who have no design of 
gambling, or stagging, or bulling, or 
bearing, or practising any other kind 
of shabby trickery in the market. 
Sach, I say, will be found to be the 
result, whatever the swindling, the 
letter-selling, the stock-jobbing, or 
agiotage, may have been in the be- 
ginning. Eve railway Dill, as 
Arago has justly observed, is, at 
bottom, a financial measure;* but 
long lines—main trunk lines—are 
the affair of the empire, which cares 
comparatively nothing if there be a 
loss upon them as commercial specu- 
lations, so mighty and so multitudi- 
nous are the political and economic 
advantages they afford. But short 
lines, except in some very rare and 
peculiar instance, never, at the best, 
can, and never will, be more than 
mere commercial speculations for the 
investment of money, from which, 
directly or indirectly, an adequate 


return is expected. This distinction 
the statesman and the philosopher 
ought always to keep in view. The 
test to be applied to the value of 
every short line and every branch 
line, at bottom, amounts simply to 
this, “ Will it pay?”—an abso- 
lute test that is in no sort to be 
applied to a main trunk line. 
The short line may be swept 
off the surface of the earth, and the 
removal of it will very slightly affect 
any a of the country, save that 
which it traversed ; will hardly con- 
cern any body, save the inhabitants 
and such other persons as may have 
invested their money in it. The 
traffic is never stopped or impeded 
for an hour; the transit alone is made 
slower, and the shorter the line the 
less material and delay. Destroy a 
main trunk line, and you, on the 
contrary, smite the internal com- 
merce of the kingdom, as though it 
were with a stroke of paralysis. The 
relative importance in the reticulated 
system between short lines and long 
main lines is precisely similar to that 
which exists between the great arte- 
ries and the smaller veins in the 
human body. 

But to resume my more immediate 
subject, which, I trust, it will be re- 
collected, was the inverted course 
pursued in Ireland as to the establish- 
ment and formation of channels of 
intercommunication. England, be- 
fore she took to making railways, 
had, by canals and navigable rivers, 
4000 miles of inland navigation. 
Ireland, with infinitely greater na- 
tural facilities, has only 400. Yet 
Ireland will forthwith have a re- 
ticulated system of railways! So 
be it! And, undoubtedly, what- 
ever may be the result as regards 
the poses and amount of interest 
on the capital expended, they must 


* Arago, moreover, in his admirable Report, as chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed in 1838 by the Chamber of Deputies to consider the plan for a reticulated 
system of railways in France proposed by the government, observes: —‘‘ Laws of 
finance—and fundamentally it is a financial law we are about to discuss—should be 


established on firm grounds. 


Enthusiasm and the freaks of Imagination have, no 


doubt, their bright side; but let us be careful that they seduce us not into fiscal 
measures, from which the most numerous classes of society, already smitten by 


taxation on mere necessaries, may have to suffer.” 


There is as much need for the 


caution in 1845 as in 1838—in Great Britain as in France, 
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and will do much good in affording 
employment to the people, and intro- 
ducing a knowledge of skilled labour 
into the country. And, perhaps, in 
this land of anomalies, railways, the 
last result of civilisation in a small 
country, may lead back the Irish to 
the use and enjoyment of some of its 
earlier and easier means and bless- 
ings,*—if, indeed, the Irish should 
not think fit to follow the ad- 
vice of the blustering organ of 
Young Ireland, in tearing up the 
rails to make pikes, and destroying 
tunnels and bridges, in the attempt 
to massacre the Saxon soldiery. Ay, 
and the Highlands of Scotland will 
have their railways; in short, every 
region and every district will have 
its railway. Early copies of a mag- 
nificent map, in four large sheets, is 
now spread on the carpet before me : 
it is a “ Railway Map of England, 
Wales, and Scotland, drawn from 
the Triangulation of the Ordnance 
Survey, the Survey of the Railway 
Companies, and oie information ; 
shewing the Lines of Railways, with 
their Stations, and Sections of Rail- 
ways, the Inland Navigation, Great 
and Cross Roads, Cities, Market- 
towns, and Villages. By James 
Wyld, Geographer to the Queen and 
Prince Albert, Charing Cross East, 
London.” This is the title of a noble 
piece of work. As I look down upon 
it, one is amazed to see what ample 
provision there already is in the 
United Kingdom for intercourse and 
intercommunication. I turn to a 
smaller map, on which the projected 
lines are laid down, as well as those 
actually made, or in progress, and I 
find the reticulated system thereon 
laid down as contemplated for Great 
Britain, startling at once in its mag- 
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nitude and its minuteness. And, 
then, if the propulsion of catriages 
on railways upon any atmospheric 
principle (I say any, because I un- 
derstand no less than ten new patents 
have been lately granted) should be 
found to answer practically and 
commercially, the most mountainous 
regions will be scaled, and forced 
into communication with the existing 
groups ofrailways. But, vast as this 
prospect of iron roads is, a still more 
extensive vision opens before the 
eyes of a writer in the last number 
of the Westminster Review. Wis no- 
tion is, that the change now in pro- 
gress is that of superseding stone 
roads by iron roads. He says,— 


“The first road was a track; the 
second one made with rough and hard 
materials, sometimes paved, and more fre- 
quently thrown loose upon the ground ; 
the third a macadamised road ; and the 
number of private bills applied for be- 
tween 1829 and 1833 for roads of this 
construction was 340, ‘There are 
27,000 miles of turnpike roads in Great 
Britain alone; and the public roads of 
all kinds, including both cross roads and 
turnpike roads, in Great Britain and 
Ireland, extend to a length of some- 
where about 150,000 miles! We have 
now to convert these stone roads, or the 
greater part of them, into iron roads, as 
speedily as may be practicable, and pos- 
sibly (as the disposition to travel in- 
creases with facilities of travel) find 
room for twice the number. ‘This is the 
work Englishmen bave set themselves to 
do, and in this generation or the next 
they will do it.” 


Indeed they will not, my fine fel- 
low, either in this generation, or the 
next generation, or any generation 
yet to come. Here is a specimen of 
the wild fancies that in this season of 


* Count Lally-Tolendal, in his essay on the life of the murdered Strafford—mur- 


dered for his courage and genius—makes an observation about the condition of the 
Trish which is in great part true, and applicable still :—* La liberté politique n'est 


pour les hommes qu’un besoin secondaire et relatif. Le premier, ]’absolu besoin, 
c'est la liberté personelle, c’est la securité de son repos, de son toit, de ses moissons : 
or depuis long temps les habitans de l'Irlande en étaient privés.” ‘That a vast mul- 
titude of them are still deprived of these primal blessings is well known to all who 
are acquainted with the country, and dare to speak the truth. In fact, the history of 
the Insh people, from our first acquaintance with the island to the present hour, 
is frightful and appalling. It is the history of the only populace in Europe to 
which the seaseiaat benefits of civilisation never have descended,—to which a 
peaceful enjoyment of any thing like comfort never has occurred,—to which security 
of life and property have been most rare, brief, and transient blessings, to which, 
in a word (say what you will of political, civil, and religious liberty), personal 
freedom has never yet been known. In this they are worse off than the cognate Celt 
of the Peninsula. 
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railway frenzy haunt the brains of 
even clever and intelligent men! 
Why, it is as monstrous as a sick 
man's dream,—the e@groti somnium 
vanum. Stone roads, high and bye, 
never Will be superseded so long as 
there are stones to be found upon the 
earth. You will have no main trunk 
stone roads, it is true,—no roads 
serving the purposes of arteries in 
the system of circulation by which 
travellers throughout the United 
Kingdom are conveyed; but roads 
from the humble pathway to the ad- 
mirably constructed highway: ay, 
and canals, too, you always will, al- 
ways must, have. Again and again 
be it enforced, that the question of 
the mere conveyance of goods and 
passengers from place to place is 
purely a financial question; and 
when only short, or comparativel 

short, distances have to be aiueal 
such as may be got over in an hour 
or two, or a few hours, or halfa day, 
or a whole night, the cheapest mode 
of conveyance for the vast multitude 
of the people always will be the best, 
and that which they will never fail 
to adopt. Now, it is utterly and ab- 
solutely impossible that railroads 
ever can, by any device or ingenuity 
of man, ——— in cheapness of con- 
veyance with rivers, or highroads, 
or even with canals. I recollect, 
that when the Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow Railway-bill passed, the live- 
liest apprehensions were entertained 
that the Forth and Clyde and Union 
Canals would be ruined. But what 
was the result? The speed of the 
fly-boats was increased, and the fares 
diminished ; and the traffic, instead of 
dwindling away, has become greater 
than it was before the railway was 
constructed. And here, be it re- 
membered, the distance traversed be- 
tween the two termini will not fairly 
come under the denomination of a 
short distance; it took the mail 
coach upwards of four hours and a 
half to accomplish it. We must re- 
collect, too, that if the canal be un- 
affected in its passenger-traftic, much 
more must it necessarily remain un- 
injured in the traffic in goods, and 
especially heavy goods. The fa- 
vourite adage of the Americans—that 
which as a moral sentence is in- 
scribed on the dials of their clocks, 
and inculcated as the earliest and 
most important lesson upon the 
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minds of their children—is, “Time 
is money.” But this, though true, 
is not a truth of universal applica- 
tion. Hundreds in our own country 
—the fruges consumere natos—the 
lily-like gentlemen, “ who toil not, 
neither do they spin,” so far from 
converting time into money, spend 
largely in their efforts to kill the old 
enemy. When, however, the indi- 
vidual has remunerative occupation 
for the whole of his time not devoted 
to sleep, nourishment, exercise, and 
whatever else may be essentially ne- 
cessary for the health of body and 
mind, then is time money in one 
sense of the word, because it may be 
figuratively said to be convertible 
into money. But then it is money 
of every denomination of value, and 
the worth of this time decreases di- 
rectly as the distance for the travers- 
ing of which it is to be expended. 
During the parliamentary session, 
Mr. Austin’s time, taking the whole 
ofthe twenty-four hours, is probably 
worth two guineas an hour, and to 
him very speedy transit, when he 
may desire it, is very valuable ; but 
the Irish peasant, for whom you 
are providing steamroads, earns 
sixpence, eightpence, tenpence, and, 
at the utmost, one shilling a-day. 
Take the highest figure, and then the 
value of his time will be one half- 
penny an hour. Say he works 
twelve hours. Allow him seven 
hours for sleep, and two for taking 
his meals and smoking his pipe,—his 
dhudeen, or brulegeule. He has three 
to spare. Now isit not clear that he 
cannot afford to pay and ought not to 
pay one farthing for being rapidl 

conveyed over any distance whic 

he can accomplish in three hours on 
a cart, or horse, or on foot, or in an 

way so it be without cost, or, at all 
events, with no greater cost than the 
three-halfpence which represent the 
value of his three hours, and consti- 
tute one-eighth of his revenue for 
the day,—that surplus which, after 
the necessaries of the day are pro- 
vided for, the soldier has to spend 
out of his pay, but which Paddy is not 
in a condition to afford to lay out for 
any thing saveanabsolute want, as his 
military friend may, who is housed 
and clad at the public expense ? 
Would it not be not alone foolish but 
sinful fur him to pay his three- 
halfpence a-mile, bali, or his penny 
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a-mile, a third of his day's wages, for 
being whisked, in eight or ten mi- 
nutes, along a line four miles long— 
for, ee like that from London 
to Blackwall, when he could walk 
the distance in lessthanan hour? I 
for one think it would, and I am 
satisfied Paddy agrees with me. But 
Paddy is not peculiar in this feeling. 
Multitudes share with me the aver- 
sion to travelling by railway for a 
short distance, if there be any other 
conveyance on land or water. I hate 
the Greenwich and Blackwall rail- 
ways—something for the ungrateful 
expense incidental to using them, and 
a great deal more for the bore and 
trouble. Now, if you want to go to 
either place from the site of Charing 
Cross, which 


** Sorrowing Longshanks raised 
To Elinor his queen,” 


and which stood upon what is now 
the Ultima Thule (albcit an oblite- 
rated island, even like that yclept 
‘Thorny, on which the Abbey is built) 
of the civilised west, and have, like 
myself, to depend on public convey- 
ances, you must incur expense if you 
mean to avail yourself of the speed of 
the railway, which is, of course, the 
only thing to recommend it; for if 
you walk to the terminus near Lon- 
don Bridge, or in Fenchurch Street, 
and then mount the railway (without 
having to wait five minutes for a 
start, which is not very probable, 
unless you are curiously accurate as 
to tue times of exit and laboriously 
punctual), you will not, after walk- 
ing again from the other terminus, 
reach the Crown and Sceptre or, 
on the other side of the water, Love- 
grove's, much sooner than you would 
by coach, and not half so pleasantly 
or so wholesomely. And if you have 
to wait a quarter of an hour, you 
will not arrive at your destination 
sooner at all. Not so pleasantly or 
so wholesomely, because, iaenl of 
having your eyes refreshed with the 
sight of green fields—-a delight ever 
new and unfading, ever delicious to 
“the spirit reared amidst hills and 
groves,” now condemned ilaborare 
domibus, and to sojourn in a dingy 
desert of brick and mortar ;—instead 
of feeling the gentle, genial breeze, 


*€ To fan your cheek and raise your hair, 
And breathe like to a welcoming,” 
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you are whirled in an atmosphere 
fetid with smoke, on either railway, 
through regions tilential and 
squalid as those of King Aidoneus, at 
which the gods themselves stand 
aghast,— 


’ 8 
TH Tt oruyioues bsoi wie, 


and placed, moreover, in no incon- 
siderable danger to boot on one, in- 
asmuch as if by any accident the 
locomotive should get off the rails 
(an occurrence not uncommon on 
lines where they really do “go the 
pace”), it has only some four feet to 
— before it would come into col- 
ision with a frail parapet, and so 
carry the train down a perpendicular 
descent per saltum of thirty feet, or 
right through the tiled roof of one 
of the miserable and debauched-look- 
ing houses alongside of which it runs. 
And then, as I said, there is the ex- 
pense to boot. You must take a cab 
to the terminus, and suffer the an- 
noyance besides of transferring your- 
self from one vehicle to another, 
which, if you be a traveller, with 
luggage and ladies, is extreme. For 
instance, after your voyage over a 
particularly rough bit of sea, you 
arrive at the pier of Kingstown Har- 
bour, with Mrs. Oliver Yorke and 
the three Misses Yorke, all of whom 
are half dead from sea-sickness; up 
drives a sort of omnibus to the side 
of the packet-boat. ‘ Yorxe, you're 
wanted! See the four portmanteaus, 
the carpet-bags, the bonnet-boxes, 
and the thirteen parcels safely put 
into the vehicle!” You are con- 
veyed to the Kingstown terminus. 
“ Holla, Yorke, you’re wanted! See 
the luggage safely stowed away in 
the train!” Well, you're whisked 
along in ten minutes to the terminus 
in Dublin. Again, “ Yorxs, you're 
wanted!” See the luggage safe out. 
But that’s not all; you have still 
got to make your way to the hotel. 
“ Yorke, you're wanted!” See the 
luggage put with your family in and 
on a couple of covered cars; and, 
lastly, see them safe out again at the 
place of your final destination. Thus, 
within a distance of six miles, you 
have to superintend four removals of 
your luggage, and to count it over 
and watch it eight times; and, in 
addition to the railway fare, you have 
to pay for the supplemental use of a 
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vehicle at both termini. Now, I ask 

ou, would it not be more comforta- 
le to perform the whole journey in 
a coal-cart? Yet this Dublin and 
Kingstown Railway is, from its pecu- 
liar position and resources, an ex- 
ceptional one amongst short railways, 
and commands a considerable traffic 
in passengers, being, as it is, extremely 
convenient for Dublin people, who 
want to run down and dine, or bathe, 
or go out in a yacht, and so forth; 
and also for holyday folk, who want 
to be shied into the country with all 
possible rapidity: but I do maintain 
that a highroad and a stage - coach 
ought to be and would be preferred 
by the bond-fide traveller, inasmuch 
as the ae is no commensurate 
compensation for the inconvenience, 
the worry of mind, and the wear and 
tear of temper. In one word, no 
short railway ever will supersede the 
more economical river, canal, or high- 
road, unless it be in some very pecu- 
liar case; as, for example, when a 
mine lies at one end of the line, and 
the —_ of shipment for the produce 
at the other. Saving only im these 
exceptional cases, costly steamroads 
are not wanted, and will not pay. 
Look at the signal case of the London 
and Blackwall Railway. Brunswick 
Wharf and the shipping are at one 
end of the four miles, the metropolis 
of the vast and mighty British empire 
at the other. This railroad cost 
1,077,8022. What has been the re- 
sult? For a considerable time it was 
actually a losing concern. Lately it 
has become prosperous. But to what 
extent? ‘The last number of the 
_ Westminster Review informs us, “ It 
has now declared two dividends, one 
of 3s. and one of 2s., upon 25/. shares, 
amounting to Ij per cent upon the 
capital paid up, which has been 
16/, 13s. 4d. upon each share.” ‘This 
is no very satisfactory return for the 
capital invested. And, having touched 
upon the subject, I will here take the 
opportunity of expressing my con- 
viction that, at the end of a dozen 
years from the present period, when 
a large number of new railroads shall 
have been made, no lines (always 
excepting some whose position and 
resources are very peculiar)—no lines 
in Great Britain and Ireland, savin 

only direct main trunk lines, wil 

pay a dividend of more than four or 
four and a half per cent. 
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After this little digression, I turn 
back to demonstrate the absurdity of 
the notion that common roads ever 
can or ever will be superseded by 
steamroads, except, indeed, as main 
trunk lines, carrying goods and pas- 
— for long distances. High- 

s, and byroads, and pathways, 
will always converge from the ad- 
joining districts on either side to 
those points at which railways are 
traversible. Again, common roads 
ever will be the feeders of railways 
at those points where the railways 
are accessible. And these must, for 
every reason of economy and speed, 
be comparatively few and far be- 
tween. We cannot afford to build 
stations with the same liberality we 
erect milestones; and, above all, we 
cannot, if we propose “ to go ahead” 
at all in a befitting manner, contem- 
plate the notion of stopping at them 
frequently and constantly. And the 
fewer the stations or places at which 
the railroad is accessible or traversi- 
ble, the longer and more numerous 
must be the roads and ways to esta- 
blish or keep up the intercommuni- 
cation between the regions on the 
opposite sides of the line of railway. 
In fact, sound theory and experience 
concur to shew that the construction 
of a railroad in a given district does 
not diminish, but, on the contrary, 
increases the number of common 
roads for comparatively short dis- 
tances; and, moreover, instead of 
taking away from the amount of 
their traffic in goods and passengers 
on such roads, it adds to them con-: 
siderably. A notable instance of this 
may be cited from Weale’s Ensam- 
ples of Railway Making, in the case 
of the district through which the 
line from Brussels to Mechlin passes. 
The traffic in merchandise between 
the two towns became extremely 
large, and continued to increase pro- 
gressively. “ Yet,” adds our author, 
“in the face of this extraordinary 
traffic, that on the common roads has 
pony increased.” And this 

e proves by reference to the produce 
of the turnpike tolls (péages des 
barriéres) each year since the opening 
of the railway. I think I have now 
said enough to demonstrate the ab- 
surdity of the statement in the West- 
minster Review, that the work Eng- 
lishmen have set themselves to do, is 
to conyert stone roads into railroads 
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as speedily as may be practicable, 
and that, in this generation or the 
next, they will do it. 

Railroads, by their speed of tran- 
sit, will effect great marvels, and 
cause wonderful revolutions, mo- 
ral, social, and politico-economic ; 
but they never will cause us to dis- 
pense with all or any of the other 
modes of conveyance now in use, nor 
will they be forced into construction 
with the rapidity, and in the num- 
ber with hid Spackman’s _ list 
threatened us. Of the real position 
and prospects of railways, and inter- 
communication by them, I pro 
to say something hereafter. Mean- 
time, let me observe, that, as I pre- 
dicted last month, multitudes of pro- 
jects have disappeared. Of these, 
some perished of inanition, some of 
spontaneous combustion, some of 
exhaustion. Some lost their separate 
locality and name by amalgamation ; 
many were too late with their plans 
and sections; some from lack of 
coin to pay engineers and surveyors, 
others who, as they allege, paid these 
functionaries most lavishly, from the 
falsehood and treachery (as they 
state) of the aforesaid engineers and 
surveyors who sold them to their 
rivals. Very many of the later 
schemes were brought to a dead 
stand-still, from the circumstance of 
not more than three or four of those 
who had applied for shares being 
found just, or silly enough, to pay 
their deposits. I Leow one case in 
which only 60/. altogether were paid 
in the way of deposit, on a project 
that was to have cost 700,000/. 
Lastly, the promoters of a good many 
bonaé fide projects have relegated 
them until the next, or some suc- 
ceeding session of parliament; and 
the contrivers of a multitude of plau- 
sible schemes, whose real object was 
to rob the public, have been com- 
pelled to put them off (alas! the 
while, for all concerned, directly or 
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indirectly) to the Greek Kalends— 
the to-morrow-come-never of the 
ancients. 


“Oh ! many a stag late blithe and brave, 
Forlorn ‘ mounts the ocean wave ;’* 
And many ‘a letter’ has been torn,t 
And countless scrip to trunks been borne ; 
And many an antlered head lies low, 
Which whilom made a gorgeous show ! 
And many a fast coach now ‘crawls’ 
slow! 
And many a gent doth limping go, 
Who, ruthless, erst, sprang on his prey, 
A proud Gent, One, Etcetera.” 


In the last-mentioned cases the in- 
dividuality which few would be dis- 
posed to envy, remains in the recog- 
nised possession of these foiled and 
rapacious gents, one, &c., so does the 
identity which metaphysically (vide 
John Locke, gentleman, én loco) con- 
sists in consciousness, but which, in 
carrying out the requirements of the 
law, is practically reduced by the 
sheriff’s respectable representatives 
to certain peculiarities of counte- 
nance, and of habiliments. But as 
to the Etceteras, which mainly con- 
stitute the attorney, they are all, 
except the liabilities, pretty nearly 

one. For myself, I do not in the 
east pity them. I dislike equally 
fools and knaves, but I hate the in- 
dividuals who are the representatives 
of a cross between both. If these 
vermin are forced to vanish from 
society with their baffled projects, 
it will be a great purification, and a 
see blessing for straightforward and 
onest men. A large number of 
them, at all events, have been sorely 
mauled, maimed, and crippled by 
the blowing up of their rascally 
schemes ; and the collapse of the 
once terrific list has been conse- 
quently most satisfactory. At the 
worst, though the thing really never 
was one-hundredth part as bad as it 
was represented to be by the alarm- 
ists, there was no reason for the sor- 


* « Say, mounts he the ocean wave, banish'd forlorn, 
Like a limb from his country cast bleeding and torn ?”’ 
Campsett's Lochiel. 


t “ And many a banner shall be torn, 
And many a knight to earth be borne ; 
And many a sheaf of arrows spent, 
Ere Scotland’s king shall pass the Trent.” 


Scotr’s Marmion. 
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did fright that was displayed. I 
have before me a curious “ history of 
panics,” published in the Liverpool 
Journal. In this I find a fact of im- 


portance set forth, which is enhanced 
by the consideration that Liverpool, 
ever since it rose to commercial emi- 
nence, has been notoriously one of 
the most gambling places in the 
world. 

The writer says,— 


“ If we take the Liverpool list, pub- 
lished by Hall and Co., we find 
that at no time has the number of rail- 
way companies in operation, making or 
projected, whose shares were saleable ia 
this, the largest and wildest market in 
the kingdom, for these securities num- 
bered 209, divided thus :— 

Railways in operation ....... 
New railways in progress 
Bulls passed, 1844: 
Railway bills passed, 1845.... 39 
Decision deferred on ...-.0002 5 
Have been before parliament .. 14 
New railways for next session.. 109 
Total . 2.» 000 ccccc so cme S09 

Making every allowance for accidental 
omissions, it is very evident that buying 
and selling, speculation and gambling, 
have been confined to little more than 
200 lines, 34 of which were in operation ; 
and that, however many prospectuses 
may have been issued, the real risk con- 
sists in the loss that may be sustained on 
that number.” 


This calculation, of course, does 
not include the stags of Capel Court, 
and the other offscourings of society, 
who gambled in letters, in imaginary 
shares, and occasionally in shares 
themselves, but out of the money mar- 
ket; and it isnot necessary, for their 
gains and losses are really of no more 
public importance than if they took 

lace in a silver or copper hell. 
Ve may conclude, accordingly, that 
the pressure though great next ses- 
sion upon committees, with respect 
to new railway - bills, will not be 
overwhelming ; and the events of the 
last few days will tend to reduce it. 
For the uncertainty with regard to 
the promotion of railway bills in 
the next session is fearfully increased. 
No wise man, in fact, will continue 
to spend money in preparing a bill 
for parliament, which he has not 
good reason to presume is in a posi- 
tion to be brought forward this ses- 
sion amongst the foremost, after the 
remanets, The Standing Orders 
Committee, too, will Jughernaut 
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multitudes of projects that do, in- 
deed, venture to come before it, but 
whose surveys were made,— 


** By the struggling moonbeam's misty 
light, 
And the lantern dimly burning.” 


The work, however, under all 
circumstances, will be heavy enough 
to be onerous and irksome; and 
I fear much of it will be done in 
an unwilling and distracted spirit, 
and in a superficial, slap-dash, lazy 
manner. Vast and mighty, however, 
are the questions this parliament will 
have to try and determine, unless 
that extremely improbable event 
should take = summary and 
desperate dissolution. In legislating 
about the projects which will other- 
wise assuredly come before the two 
houses this session, independent of 
the ordinary and prescribed inquiries 
which in every case have to be satis- 
fied, the momentous question touch- 
ing the proposed direct railways will 
have to be determined. The ques- 
tion, too, between the broad and 
narrow gauge will have to be decided. 
And accidents upon railways, chiefly 
from collisions, have been during the 
past year, so numerous, and so fear- 
ful, that it will be the duty of par- 
liament to see whether some means 
cannot be devised for more effectually 
= for the safety of travellers. 

sastly, it would be desirable for 
committees to consider whether it 
would not be advisable, with such a 
multiplicity ofcostly projects brought 
forth, strongly to encourage in all 
branches and short lines, the most 
economical form of construction. In 
the old lines vast expenses were in- 
curred for the sake of peculiarl 

good gradients, to avoid curves, wit 

a radius less than a prescribed length ; 
and that, as experience has shewn, 
very unnecessarily long, to escape 
the necessity of crossing turnpike- 
roads on a level, and so on. Then 
bridges, and viaducts, and all works of 
art were, at least, three times as costly 
as they.need have been ; and tunnels 
were made wantonly, it would seem, 
where none were required. Look at 
the Box tunnel, which is as much a 
monument of folly as it is of tri- 
umphant art. A lady assured Dr. 
Johnson that a sonata just inflicted 
on him by her daughter was very 
difficult. “I wish to God, madam,” 
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quoth the Doctor, “that it was im- 
ible!” Every body admits the 

x tunnel was very difficult—no- 
body ever passed through it that did 
not wish it had been impossible. Yet 
all need for it might have been es- 
caped by making the line sweep 
three or four miles round on the 
lower ground. Then again, the whole 
6f the costly works on the line from 
Bristol to Bridgewater, throughout 
the long round-about course on which 
“a goat would break his neck sooner 
than his fast,” are monstrous absurd- 
ities. The line itself is an absurdity. 
Extensive utility, economical execu- 
tion, immediate returns—these are 
the great desiderata of American en- 
gineering. 

i cm Mr. Weale in his useful 
and excellent work, Ensamples ¥ 
Railway Making. And such, 7 * 
ought also to be the desiderata of the 
British engineer. One of the greatest 
pieces of economy Mr. Weale con- 
siders would be to substitute wooden 
bridges for stone bridges (the cost 
being only one-third) ; and again, 
in crossing valleys or marshy ground, 
to substitute wooden bridges for em- 
bankments, or viaducts of stone. 
For example, say,— 


** The timber bridge costs 10001., lasts 
twenty years, and requires an occasional 
coat of paint : the stone would cost 30001, 
Suppose this sum of 3000/. in the hands 
of the proprietor, and he prefers the tim- 
ber bridge at 1000/., placing the remain- 
ing sum of 2000/. in the funds. At the 
end of twenty years he finds that the 
accumulated interest has not only doubled 
his capital of 2000/7. and made it 40001., 
but has also paid for the painting and 
slight repairs of his bridge ; and with his 
40001. he may now build, if requisite, a 
new timber bridge at an expense of 
10001., and replace untouched the whole 
of his original capital. In like manner 
it will follow that a timber bridge costing 
only half of a stone one, and lastin 
twenty years, will be cheaper in the cal 
than a stone bridge lasting for ever, be- 
cause the other balf of the capital thus 
saved would, in twenty years, more than 
double itself, or reproduce the whole 
sum of the original investment.” * 


Again it is observed :— 


“The timber bridges of America are 
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celebrated for their magnitude and 
strength. By their means the railways 
of America have spread widely and ex. 
tended rapidly. e have no doubt that 
by the greater introduction of the same 
material at home, the benefits of railway 
intercourse may receive a much wider ex- 
tension than under the present system 
we can venture to hope,” 


This surely is worth consideration 
at a time when so much money will 
be needed for the construction of 
railways, for the fortification of our 
ports, for harbours of refuge, and other 
great works. Committees, however, 
will be greatly pressed for time, when 
they get their groups from A to X 
before them, and infinitely have in- 
creased their work by a regulation 
that prevailed last session. A bill, 
we will say, for a main line and eight 
branches was brought in; if any one 
branch was defeated or thrown out, 
the whole project was lost. Well, 
what is the consequence? Why, 
that this session the solicitor to such 
a project would bring in eight sepa- 
rate bills. 

It is Pa, then, that commit- 
tees will have neither leisure nor 
inclination, if they had the ability, 
to inquire into a principle which does 
not come absolutely and inevitably 
before them; but there has been 
talk of a commission of inquiry to 
smooth the way on certain paths for 
the committees; and if such there 
should be, I think its attention might 
be wisely and worthily directed to 
the inquiry as to whether on all lines 
the cost of earth-work and works of 
art might not be materially reduced ; 
and upon lines where the traffic did 
not happen to be large and heavy, 
reduced by one-half, or perhaps nearly 
by two-thirds. The great element 
of expense in the construction of the 
London and Birmingham Railway, 
the potential cause of the enormous 
excess of the actual cost above the 
estimate, was the miscalculation in 
respect of the expense of the earth- 
work. Indeed, upon well-nigh every 
line the cost of the earth-work has 
been much greater than it need have 
been ; and so likewise has been, and, 
to a lamentable extent, the expense 
of the masonry, and of the works of 





* Ensamples of Railway Making, which, although not of English Practice, are 
submitted with Practical Illustrations to the Civil Engineer and the British and Irish 


Public. 


London, 1845. John Weale, 39 High Holborn, 
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art generally. The average cost per 
a of the railways ane rn 
Great Britain and Ireland may be 
taken at about 20,000/.; of the Bel- 
gian, 15,0007. ; and of the Prussian, 
90002; these last, however, being 
out, laid with only a single 
track. Now, on the other hand, the 
total aggregate cost of the American 
railways was estimated in 1839 at 
4000. a mile, including all buildings 
and apparatus. The line from Utica 
to Syracuse (of the grand, simple, and 
economic works of art on which a 
most interesting account is given in 
Mr. Weale’s book already cited), has 
been constructed and appointed at 
an average cost of 3000. a mile.* 
It is difficult to say why, if a cheap 
and wise mode of construction were 
adopted, single lines in Ireland (which, 
except on one or two main lines, would 
for many years to come be sufficient 
for the traffic), and single lines in the 
remoter parts of Scotland and Wales, 
ay, and of England, should not becon- 
structed and appointed for a sum not 
exceeding 5000/.a mile. Experience, 
even in our own country, has shewn 
how much cheaper wooden bridges 
are than bridges of stone, and how 
admirably they supply the place of 
the latter. 

Again, timber viaducts raised upon 
piles in marshy or boggy land, may 
be used with perfect diciemsy and 
great economy; and still more in 
spanning short but deep and abrupt 
valleys. Here the land below might 
continue to be tilled or grazed upon, 
or, if it were felt desirable during the 
five-and-twenty years the wooden 
viaduct would continue to do its 
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work, an embankment might be 
gradually and cheaply made by the | 
use of “spoil,” and other materials 
conveyed by spare engines, and so 
prepared ultimately to take the place 
of the timber structure. Mr. Weale 
observes,— 


“ It will often happen, especially in 
rugged and mountainous districts, that a 
favourable line must be sacrificed on 
account of the expense of crossing 
the lateral valleys; or that miles of 
deep cutting are undertaken for the pur- 

ose of crossing a deep valley at such a 
evel as will render the construction of a 
viaduct practicable at a moderate expense, 
The small cost of timber constructions as 
compared with those of stone, and the 
comparative facility with which viaducts 
on the American system can be carried 
across the steepest ravines, in situations 
where the cost of stone bridges would 
totally preclude their constructiun, offer 
aready means for avoiding in future lines 
the enormous outlay which has attended 
the execution of the earth-works on the 
majority of the English railways.” ¢ 


These matters, I submit, are well 
worthy of consideration by a com- 
mission (if one be appointed) ; and 
if not, by the government, when it is 
remembered that that which is of the 
most essential importance, national 
and local, public and private, namely, 
the cost of transport on a railway 
does (in the words of Navier) mainly 
“depend upon two principal points. 
The first of these is the expense of con- 
structing the railway, and the second 
is the expense of conveying the goods 
on the railway when it is constructed.” t 

Now the expense of the railway is 
independent of the quantity of mer- 


* This is, for the most part of the way, a single line. 
+ In 1842 Professor Vignolles, in the course of a lecture, estimated the cost of 


brick or stone viaducts, averaging about 100 feet in height, to be from 60. to 70I. 
per yard forward, or about 33s. per foot in height ; and stated the cost of those formed 
of timber arches on stone piers, constructed by him on the Sheffield and Manchester 
and other railways, which averaged from 70 to 130 feet in height, to have been from 
351, to 801. per yard forward ; the firstenamed price being the minimum and the latter 
the maximum cost, which is equal to an average of about 11s. per yard forward, per 
foot in height. Now viaducts constructed on the principle of a trussed beam, and in 
which the piers have no thrust to sustain, cost much less than those formed of arches, 
and the former could and have been executed as cheaply in Great Britain as in America, 
the cheapness of timber in America being counterbalanced by the high price of labour. 
Sir John Macneill has constructed several of these timber viaducts on his lines in 
Scotland ; and so has Mr. Vignolles in the north of England. 

t On the Means of Comparing the Respective Advantages of Different Lines of 
Railway, and on the Use of Locomotive Engines. Translated from the French of 
M. Navier, Ingénieur en Chef de Ponts et Chaussées, Paris. By John Macneil 
(now Sir John Macneill, LL.D., F.R.S.), C.E., M.R.I.A., F.R.A.S., &e. London, 
1836, Roake and Varty, 31 Strand, 
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chandise or of passengers that will 
pass over it; and this, consequently, 
the engineer and managing body 
have altogether in their own hands. 
The expense of transport, on the 
contrary (the road once made), de- 
pends upon the quantity of merchan- 
dise and of passengers; “ that is to 
say,” quoth Navier, “ of the tonnage ; 
all other things being equal, the ex- 
pense will evidently be proportional 
to the tonnage.” 

“ As to the secondary expenses, 
such as the annual cost of repairs and 
management, it may be said they are 
partly in proportion to the expense 
of the construction, and partly to the 
amount of tonnage.” 

“ We may, therefore, admit, with- 
out falling into any serious error, 
that the annual cost of transport on 
a railway is in all cases formed of 
two parts,—the one proportional to 
the expense of the construction of the 
way, and the other proportional to the 
amount of tonnage.’ 

From this the vital importance of 
the primary cost of construction to 
the prosperity and utility of a line is 
clear, and the advantage of reducing 
it as much as in sound practical wis- 
dom it can be reduced, apparent. I 
now pass on, however, to the other 
questions with which parliament and 
its committees must occupy them- 
selves next session. 

The question of the gauges lies, 
really, in a narrow compass. One 
might determine it perhaps not im- 
properly by saying, the broad gauge 
is the better of the two for the public, 
the narrow is the better for those 
companies who have laid it down. 
For the present I turn to that which 
is the most transcendantly important 
question regarding the railway system 
in England, and indeed all over the 
world, that has yet been raised, and 
one, for commercial and other rea- 
sons, exceedingly difficult of solution ; 
but which indisputably will be raised 
next session, and must be determined. 
It will be raised by the schemes pro- 
moted for direct lines of railway as 
the main trunk lines of the reticu- 
lated system of the country. There 
were thirty-two such projects, and I 
know not how many, but certainly a 
very large majority of them, are in 
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a condition to go before parliament, 
and will do it. But if there were no 
more than three, such as the Direct 
Western, the Direct Northern, and 
the Direct Manchester, standing so 
decidedly in opposition to the old 
companies and their constructed lines 
as they do, parliament would be 
compelled to pronounce a decision in- 
volving a great principle, and vir- 
tually declaring whether henceforth 
the superior claims of the new lines 
or the vested interests of the old 
were to be preferred; or, in other 
words, athetiait in the reticulated 
ae of railways for Great Britain 
the main trunk lines are to be direct 
or devious. This is indeed a question 
affecting mighty interests, and ap- 
yealing to delicate sympathies and 
ofty considerations. Millions of 
money have been expended,— roads 
that are miracles of art have been 
constructed—roads which in their 
new and nice devices, and in the 
subtle science of their structure and 
arrangements, transcend, as monu- 
ments of human ingenuity, and hu- 


‘man will, and human power, the gi- 


gantic, the sternly majestic, works of 
the Roman—roads that are the sym- 
bols of the genius, the feelings, the 
passions, the hopes, the aspirations of 
the nineteenth century, as our cathe- 
drals were of the fourteenth—roads 
that are the visible and substantial 
exposition to future times of the idea* 
of an Age, and that a grand and vic- 
torious Age, in the earth’s history. 
There has been, in the promotion, 
and construction, and management of 
these works, great, and not unfre- 
quently generous, enterprise, and 
high and pure enthusiasm ; the for- 
tunes of thousands of our fellow- 
countrymen, the very means of ex- 
istence of many, are dependent upon 
the continued prosperity of these un- 
dertakings. It is, no doubt, lament- 
able that this prosperity should be 
compromised,— these means of ex- 
istence emperilled,— these fortunes 
placed in present jeopardy, and 
threatened with imminent decay. It 
is painful to think that the full flow 
of the vital current of traffic may be- 
fore long be withdrawn from these 
grand exemplifications of persevering 
and successful enterprise. But, as 


* Dear young reader, if you do not happen to know the real meaning of * idea,” 
you will find it lucidly explained in Coleridge’s Treatise on Method. 
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the motto of Lord John Russell said 
of old, while it curiously enunciates 
the fact of his present position, “ Che 
sara, sara!” ‘The ever-changing 
sea, ever destroying and ever cre- 
ating, rejoiced at the appearance of 
Poseidon, and rippled in sparkling 
gladness whilst contemplating his 
onward course,—the solid earth shook 
beneath his tread. So it is with im- 
provement borne buoyant on the 
waves of time, and directing its irre- 
sistible and devastating march over 
these things which a little ago we 
vain mortals regarded as fixed and 
settled. Hodie mihi, cras tibi. All is 
in a circle. Infinite injury to private 
interests was inflicted by the revolu- 
tion in the mode of intercourse and 
intercommunication caused by the 
existing railways; and ifit should be 
their fate to suffer in their turn by 
the introduction of a sound and po- 
tential modification of the system on 
which they have been laid down, 
why, it is only one of those events 
“which has been and must be” in 
this world of ours, where every 
thing physical and moral is in a 
state of constant transition. The ab- 
stract question in this instance is 
simple and easy enough, but cer- 
tainly the vast and manifold interests 
involved and considerations evoked 
make the determinate: enunciation of 
its solution pitiful and embarrassing 
in the extreme. It cannot be con- 
cealed for one moment from the 
mind of the calm, unprejudiced 
thinker, that in the approaching 
contest the direct lines (1 mean, of 
course, direct lines discreetly and 
wisely projected as main trunk lines, 
and I speak not at all of secondary 
lines, branches, short lines, and so 
forth, which are governed altogether 
by the conditions of different laws)— 
the direct lines, as I say, such as I 
understand them to be, start with 
vast advantages over their devious 
rivals, whether standing forth as 
competing -lines projected and pro- 
moted, or as lines actually constructed. 
Over the latter they have clearly 
the power of being able to surpass 
them in the one and most essen- 
tial point upon which the cost of 
transport depends, — cheapness 
of construction. They have to the 
furtherance of this end the aid of the 
experience and enlightenment of 
years, into which the-pith of cen- 
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turies is practically curdled, as it 
always must be from short time to 
short time, in the progress of a sci- 
entific art, which makes its advances 
by the results of isolated and often 
fortuitous experiments, without the 
guidance of a prescribed system of 
research, and without the aid of ma- 
thematical analysis. The advantages 
of proposed direct lines in a competi- 
tion with devious ones yet uncon- 
structed I shall have no difficulty in 
making very obvious, when I come 
to argue the point, and rest upon 
grounds of scientific results, autho- 
rity, and experience. But I begin 
with the practical and popular view 
of the question, and I find that the 
universal public, from Sir Robert 
Peel down to the representatives of 
the multitude through the press, 
have jumped to a conclusion upon 
it. Of course my judicious reader 
will exclude from the sweep and 
bearing of this assertion of mine in- 
dividuals who, like Mr. Hudson, are 
pecuniarily or personally interested 
in old lines or rival projects. But 
Sir Robert Peel, the other day, on 
turning up the first sod of the Trent 
Valley line, made one of the wisest 
and most genial speeches he ever ut- 
tered or Lever read, and from this 
I make the following extracts :— 


‘I thought that the public welfare 
would be promoted by the establishment 
of a more direct and immediate communi- 
cation between the metropolis, on the 
one hand, and Dublin and a great part of 
Treland on the other ; between the me- 
tropolis, too, and the west of Scotland ; 
between the metropolis and that great 
commercial and manufacturing district, 
of which Liverpool and Manchester are 
the capitals. It is probable that, on the, 
completion of this railway, Dublin will 
be brought, in point of time, within 
fourteen or fifteen hours’ distance of 
London ; that a letter posted in London 
on the evening of one day may be an- 
swered from Dublin on the morning but 
one afterwards,—that is to say, that Dub- 
lin, in respect to post-office communi- 
cation, will be exactly in the same posi- 
tion as this town occupies at present. I 
have every reason to believe, too, that 
Manchester will be brought within six or 
seven hours of London. I said, on a 
former occasion, that Manchester might 
be brought within eight hours of London, 
and I remember the incredulity with 
which that statement was received ; but 
I am sure that I am not guilty of exagge- 
ration when I state that Manchester and 
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Liverpool will soon be brought within six 
hours of London, It was a conviction, 
therefore, ou my part, that great public 
benefit would result from this undertak- 
ing that induced me to give it a warm 
and unremitting support, I gave it my 
support on account of my connexion with 
this borough, and I supported it from the 
belief that it is impossible but that if you 
place a town on the immediate line of 
communication between London and the 
most important parts of Great Britain— 
the most important in point of wealth, 
opulation, and enterprise—you must 
benefit that town. I know it is said that 
the passage of a railroad confers no im. 
mediate benefit on a locality; indeed, 
that the passage ofa railroad may and 
does produce, and in this 1 cannot but 
agree, a certain amount of particular and 
personal disadvantage ; that inns, for 
example, may complain of a diminution 
in their traffic, some retail dealers of a 
falling off in their profits. It is, I admit, 
impossible not to deny this, and equally 
impossible is it not to regret it. But what 
does all that amount to but saying, that, 
for the great body of the community, you 
have substituted a cheaper and better 
mode of communication, at the same 
time, that you have opened to them a 
wider market? So far as the great body 


of the community goes, there is no 1. 


tion but that to be placed in the direct line 
of communication between London and 
Dublin, Liverpool and Glasgow, can be 
other than conducive to the prosperity of 
the place so circumstanced,.” 


After some high-souled admoni- 
tion to the directors respecting the 
trust and confidence reposed in them 
by the landowners and shareholders, 
and an expression of the belief 
that the present project was not “one 
of the ephemeral schemes proposed 
for mere gambling speculation or cu- 
pidity of gain,” he went on to say,— 

“Now the promoters of this scheme 
will be exposed to formidable competi- 
tion. If this be not the best railway be- 
tween London and Manchester—if this 
be not the most direct communication—I 
fairly say, in the face of my constituents, 
that no consideration of local benefit 
would prevent me from supporting an- 
other line.” 


There is no mistaking the drift of 
these straightforward observations 
put forth by a singularly reserved 
and cautious man. Again, the 
Whigs were decidedly in favour of 
direct main trunk lines; and eve 
body who remembers Lord Morpeth’s 
speech on proposing the construction 
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of a reticulated system of railways in 
Treland will be aware that the party 
of which this good-natured nobleman 
is an ornament are pledged to the 
principle. The vast majority of the 
people are for it on the ground of 
common-sense, while those who 
would fain support existing interests 
or local projects cannot shut their 
oo to the fact, that if the voice of 
the existing parliament be against 
direct main trunk lines, nothing 
daunted, their projectors will bring 
them on again; but if, on the 
contrary, the decision be in fa- 
vour of direct main trunk lines as 
against devious, the manifest re- 
sult must be, that there will be no 
security for investment except in di- 
rect lines. With the devious main 
trunk lines it isallup. Conclamatum 
est! For, see, if you make a line be- 
tween the metropolis and any other 
important terminus, and it be the 
shortest and straightest that can be 
made, the proposition of any com- 
peting line would be an ebullition of 
insanity which the legislature could 
never dream of countenancing. For 
instance, there is the railway from 
London to Brighton; it was made 
well and wisely, in conformity with 
the recommendation of a commission 
of scientific men. It is consequently 
as straight and short as may be. 
There are thirty-two projects for di- 
rect lines between point and point. 
But Brighton is tabooed. Nobody 
ever had the vain fancy of projecting 
another line, and nobody ever will. 
The value of the money, therefore, 
invested in that direct line never can 
be affected by any rival project. If 
any railways, then, afford a good se- 
curity for permanent and remunera- 
tive investment, direct main trunk 
lines must afford the best. This is 
the breeches-pocket view of the 
question. Let us contemplate it in 
another light! We have the ex- 
ample of the Romans before us, the 
greatest of ancient engineers as they 
were the wariest and wisest of con- 
meget we know how they laid 
down their gigantic main trunk 
lines of intercommunication. Gib- 
bon tells us, in his history—one of the 
very noblest munuments of human 
learning, human genius, and human 
will ever yet saleel, letold Brougham, 
homo omnium insulsissimus, say what 
he please—Gibbon tells us :— 
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“The public roads were accurately 
divided by milestones, and ran in a di- 
rect line from one city to another, with 
very little respect for the obstacles either 
of nature or of private property. Moun- 
tains were perforated, and bold arches 
thrown over the broadest and most rapid 
streams,” 


Enough of the grand routes of the 
Roman remain in our own country 
to point out to the engineer upon 
what system the lord of earth ran his 
main trunk lines. Again: simple 
observation of the plan nature has 
pursued in providing for the circula- 
tion of the blood in that most won- 
derful of all mechanical structures 
the human body, might have served 
to give a hint to a capable board of 
persons intrusted with the laying 
down of a reticulated system of 
railways in these kingdoms, as 
to the stringent expediency of having 
main trunk lines as straight as prac- 
ticable, and branches to extend from 
them in desirable directions. Here 
are the arteries, the rivers of our 
little world, that, striking out into 
numberless small canals, visit every 
street, yea every apartment in the 
vital city, says an old physiologist. 
Nothing in nature can be more beau- 
tiful than the system by which the 
circulation of the blood is carried on, 
or in my mind more suggestive of 
leading ideas for a system of inter- 
communication in a country. But 
the fact is, that heretofore the rail- 
ways of Great Britain have been laid 
down without any system at all. 
They were left altogether to private 
enterprise and commercial specula- 
tion. They were made accordingly 
by isolated efforts, and without any 
combined plan or object. In America, 
on the contrary, and in France and 
other European countries, it was 
only after a scheme of intercommu- 
nication had been well weighed and 
determined on by commissions con- 
sisting of statesmen, men of science, 
abstract and practical, and scholars 
generally, and philosophers, that a 
single sod of a main trunk line was 
turned up. But a strong disposition 
appears to exist now in all patriotic 
and enlightened minds to redress, 
without undue or even any embar- 
rassing amount of regard to private 
and particular interests, this error, 
as far and as —_ as it fairly and 
wisely can be done. 
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It is amusing to remember that 
the premier’s emphatic declaration— 
“If this be not the best railway 
between London and Manchester, 
and the most direct communication, 
I fairly say, that no consideration of 
local benefit would prevent me from 
giving my support to another line” — 
was delivered in the presence of his 
guest King Hudson, the great cham- 
pion and exemplar, moreover, of rail- 
way monopoly and circuitous routes. 
Certainly, this statement so positive 
and terse must have conveyed a sig- 
nificant hint to the modern Mulci- 
ber, that his host looked with no 
favourable eye upon sundry of his 
gigantic schemes, for devious, nay, 
one might say, erratic main trunk 
lines. The chairman of the Great 
Western of Canada project, which 
was destroyed by the spontaneous 
combustion of its management, could 
hardly have heard the following re- 
marks without having his equan- 
imity a little affected. Sir R. Peel 
said to the directors of the Trent 
Valley project,— 

“1 assure them that there are many 
persons in this neighbourhood who have 
not scrupled to sacrifice private feelin 
and comfort, by consenting to their lan 
being appropriated to the Trent Valley 
Railway. They have given that consent 
from a conviction that this undertaking 
was one conducive to the public benefit, 
and that consideration of private interest 
should not obstruct the great one of the 
public good. But they Goes given their 
consent also in the confidence that this 
is not one of the ephemeral schemes pro- 
posed for mere gambling speculation, or 
from cupidity of gain. They have given 
their consent in the confidence and be- 
lief that the directors of this railroad are 
men influenced by the honourable ambi- 
tion of conferring a public benefit on the 
district with which they are immediately 
connected, and that they look for reward, 
not so much to immediate pecuniary gain 
as to the grateful acknowledgments of 
their fellow-citizens for a service ren- 
dered to them. On these grounds there 
has been accorded a willing consent to 
the age of the railway through this 
locality.” 

If Sir Robert’s object had been to 
rebuke the colina! speculator, in 
districts at home, and abroad, in 
many countries of the world, he 
could scarcely have used words more 
appropriate or more stinging. He 
is to my eye the living exemplar 
in flesh and blood of the railway 
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mania of 1845; and I consider, that 
the testimonial about to be presented 
to him will pass to the notice of pos- 
terity, not as a token of his worth 
and merits, but as a monument of 
the cupidity and stupidity, the reck- 
less folly and wide-spread iusanity, 
which prevailed in England during 
the year which has just drawn to a 
close. Nothing can be more gross 
and palpable to the informed and ca- 
puble mind, than the fallacies he has 
most industriously put forth, by 
speech and letter, and through the 
pens of his adherents, about the 

uestion as to the preferableness of 

irect or devious main trunk lines. 
The fact is, that when a main trunk 
line has to be made, such as that be- 
tween London and Exeter, or Lon- 
don and Manchester, or London and 
York, the whole empire has an in- 
terest in it. Now, clearly it is the 
interest of the universal public that 
the line should be short and straight 
as practicable. But toargue, as Mr. 
Hudson does, that because such or 
such a town lies out of the direct 
line, and will not.be so much bene- 
fited by hooking on with a branch 
as it would by a main line approach- 
ing it actually, it is, therefore, meet 
and proper that the line should, to 
accommodate these places, meander 
some five-and-twenty, or two-and- 
forty miles out of the straight road, 
leads palpably to this absurdity, 
namely, that the interests of a town 
or two are to be preferred to the 
immediate interests of Great Britain, 
and to the more remote interests of 
all persons from the colonies or fo- 
reign parts, who want to use the 
road. For example, by one of Mr. 
Hudson's schemes for communica- 
tion between London and York (and 
the least objectionable of the two, 
for the other is preposterous), in 
order that Pinhal may be on a 
main line, all the goods and pas- 
sengers passing from and through 
the metropolis to the north of Eng- 
land are to be carried twenty-five 
miles out of their way; and, on the 
other side, the whole kingdom of 
Scotland and north of England is to 
be put to like inconvenience, expense, 
and delay, in their relations with the 
metropolis. Another absurdity, more- 
over, is involved in this proposition. 
It is that you are to look only at 
the state of the country, the position 
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and importance of the various towns 
that may lie between terminus and 
terminus at the actual moment when 
you trace the line on your map. 
But it is not so. If it were, how 
wer miles of main trunk lines 
would there be in America? No, 
according to every dictate of sound 
policy and of science, select good 
termini for your project in the first 
instance, and then run your line be- 
tween them as straightforward as 
youcan. It is not even necessary (in 
America, for obvious reasons) that 
there should be a single house upon 
the route, or at the terminus to which 
you push forth your line, provided 
it only, in site and other circum- 
stances, be well chosen. Open your 
line, and it will stand much in the 
position of the primal highway for 
travellers—a long river. Inhabit- 
ants will flock to its banks, and com- 
munications from all sides will be 
opened with it; houses will, as if by 
magic, spring up in the wilderness 
and swell into villages, while at your 
remote terminus, an important, rich, 
and flourishing, and increasing town, 
like Buffalo, will, in the course of 
some ten years, have burst and grown 
into a vigorous existence. The 
drowsy, dreamy, purblind optimist 
will then be in a condition to speak 
of the railroad in the same pious and 
prinenpnte spirit he is reported to 
ave spoken of the river: ‘“ How 
admirable is Providence! Behold 
He has caused all the rivers to run by 
the great towns!” ‘To a smaller 
extent, certainly, but still to an 
extent which must haye effect 
upon the state and relations of the 
country, this must take place in the 
most thickly populated and settled 
countries—England, Belgium, Hol- 
land. Wherever you make a long 
main trunk line (long in itself, or as 
joining on to other long lines), towns 
and villages will spring up, and that 
before the lapse of many years. And 
thus, before the end of such a period 
of time, the direct line, in which there 
is no original error to correct, will 
pon through a large and rich popu- 
ation which it has itself attracted ; 
will have feeders by branches to all 
those towns that stood out of its 
route when projected; and there will 
be no more notion of a competing 
line to it than there would have been 
in former times to the Appian Way. 
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I will next approach the fallacy 
which Mr. Hudson makes his great 
cheval de bataille—his destrier. But 
first it is necessary to remind the 
reader, that the question respecting 
direct or devious lines will be tried, 
amongst the earliest next session, in 
deciding on the relative merits of the 
competing lines from London to 
York; and this, whether one of those 
schemes has to go again before a 
committee of the Commons, or, as the 
chairman affects to imagine, will at 
once get to the Lords. ‘The decision 
will assuredly make a leading case, 
and exercise vast influence on all the 
other cases to be tried. There are 
three schemes; the London and 
York, Eastern Counties Extension 
(Hudson's), and the Direct Northern. 
The lasi-mentioned goes as straight 
as possible from point to point; the 
London and York zig-zags to ac- 
commodate towns and villages; and 
Hudson's sweeps round far a-field to 
carry out a project for the benefit of 
an existing railway and its directors, 
of whom he is the chosen chairman 
and champion. The distance from 
London to York by his line would 
be 200 miles; by the London and 
York, 186 miles; and by the Direct 
Northern, 176. The first has the 
best gradients; the second the worst, 
and the most embankment, cutting, 
and tunnelling. Mr. Hudson is la- 
bouring to induce the shareholders of 
the London and York to repudiate 
the directors (who are only M.P.s 
and gentlemen of property on their 
line, and not professional speculators 
in railways), and to take shares, on 
amalgamation, in his scheme. ‘The 
papers are full of correspondence on 
the subject, and no art is neglected to 
seduce or intimidate those same share- 
holders. Their chairman, Mr. Astell, 
writes to him, saying,— 


** To the public you propose a scheme 
repudiated by a select committee in 1845, 
a scheme avoiding nearly every town 
that ours would serve, and longer than 
ours from twelve to fifteen miles, leaving 
the district bordering on the great north 
road from London to York without railway 
accommodation.” 


And then, after characterising his 
project as merely a daring attempt to 
raise the value of Eastern Counties 
stock and rid the Midlands of a rival, 
he says :— 
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‘* Again, let me ask you why, in your 
new position of chairman to the Eastern 
Counties, you should be so jealous of a 
line passing through Hertfordshire and 
Bedfordshire, while you proclaim that 
the Eastern Counties Railway, with its 
present lines and branches, may be made 
to pay ten per cent—that portion of the 
kingdom lying _ and east of the Lon- 
don and Cambridge line, forming a dis- 
trict quite as extensive as the one pro- 
posed for the London and York ? 

“Why should you wish to compel 
passengers to go even twelve miles round 
by Cambridge, while that town will cer- 
tainly have its railway to the east, west, 
north, and south? Why, then, endea- 
vour to prevent Bedfordshire and Hert- 
fordshire from similar advantages ?” 


Yet though it might not be casy 
to answer those questions, yet Mr. 
H. has his objections. At a meeting 
at Cambridge, he said,— 


‘I tell the parties promoting the Lon- 
don and York line that it will be as 
great a blunder as ever disgraced a rail- 
way management. The honourable gen- 
tleman tells you his line will effect a 
saving of ten miles ; but he ought to have 
measured that ten miles by time, and not 
by distance. A railway ought not to be 
measured by distance, but by the time it 
takes in accomplishing that distance, 
Any one knowing any thing of what 
railway travelling is, must be fully aware 
of what it is to get bad gradients and a 
quantity of tunnels. There may bea large 
parallel case (but I hope there are not 
any) in which there is a tunnel having 
gradients of one in a hundred.” 


This is an instance of a gross pon- 


deracion. The Report of the Board 
of Trade admits that the gradients of 
the London and York “ are for mo- 
derate lengths, and have nothing in 
themselves that can be considered as 
objectionable.” But here is the pro- 
position on which Mr. H. relies: “ A 
railway ought to be measured not by 
distance, but by the time it takes in 
accomplishing that distance.” Now 
if trains of equal weight, drawn by 
engines of equal power, were always 
to run at the greatest possible speed 
they could command and attain, this 
would be true ; but, as these circum- 
stances do not and never can exist, 
ractically, the proposition is a fal- 
acy, involving the assumption that 
the line, with better gradients, will 
be, in its ordinary traffic, traversed 
at a greater rate of specd than one 
with those less fayourable. But this 
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is not true. The speed will be kept 
up on both lines alike up to the 
point which will afford fair profit and 
satisfy the just requirements of the 
public—up to, in Stephenson’s 
phrase, the commercial limit. But 
the speed will cost less on the bet- 
ter graded line than it does upon 
the other; and thus in so far as 
the difference may be in amounts 
respectively of cost it will affect one 
of the points on which the cost of 
transport mainly depends, namely, 
cost of conveyance. ‘This, in the 
annual expenses of working a line, 
would not, under any circumstances, 
unless the gradients were outrage- 
ously bad, make a very large item. 
But how would it be with respect to 
the longer line with the better gra- 
dients as to the other principal point 
on which cost of transport depends, 
namely, cost of construction ? ara’ 
for every mile it exceeds in length, 
there will be an annual expense for 
working it of, according to the Board 
of Trade’s Report, 10002. a mile, and 
capital, at a minimum of 12,000/. per 
mile sunk, together with its interest 
and compound interest, for ever. 

Let us, however, examine this 
matter a little farther. ‘Taking for 
granted that there must always be a 
commercial limit of speed on rail- 
ways, I say that the fundamental 
distinction between two lines of equal 
length, and still more of unequal 
length, will be found to result in the 
relative cost of transport. In other 
words, the respective cost of trans- 
port is the ultimate exponent of the 
relative value of competing lines. 
Now that cost depends, Ist. upon the 
cost of construction, to which is to be 
added, a part of the cost of manage- 
ment and repairs; 2d. on the cost of 
conveyance properly so called, to 
which is also to be added a part of 
these same secondary expenses. In 
fact, the total expense of transport- 
ing a ton from one extremity of a 
railway to the other consists of four 
elements. Ist. The annual interest 
of the expenses of construction, and 
the annual expenses of management 
and repairs divided by the number 
of tons transported annually; 2d. 
The expenses of the locomotive engine 
expressed by a formula given by 
Navier ; 3d. the expense of the wag- 
gons, carriages, &c. which is propor- 
tional to the length of the railway ; 
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4th. the expense of warehousing and 
despatching, which we shall also con- 
sider as proportionate to the length 
of the railway. 

We then see, says Navier, that 
the valuation of the total price is 
thus reduced in each particular case 
to the determination of a very small 
number of elements; that is to say, 
the expense of construction and re- 
pairs, for which data are given by the 
formation of the project, the estimate 
of the annual tonnage, the deter- 
mination of the weight of the train, 
which should be drawn by a loco- 
motive engine of a given power, and, 
lastly, the length of the line of rail- 
way. It will be at once perceived 
and acknowledged that the vitally 
important elements are the cost of 
construction and the length of the 
line. 

If, then, Hudson’s line be twelve 
miles longer than the London and 
York, while he will have little to 
take off for his cheaper working, he 
will have a great deal to put on for 
the additional length to increase the 
cost of transport. But when the 
excess of length, as in Hudson’s over 
the Direct Northern, comes to be 
twenty-five miles, the argument 
about performing the journey in 
equal time becomes ridiculous; so 
much would the cost of construction, 
&c., and of working increase the cost 
of transport. And ifthe shorter line 
have as good working gradients as 
need be well desired, a comparison 
between the two projects becomes 
preposterous. 

Mr. Hudson, it is true, never 
alluded in the course of his phi- 
lippic against the London and York 
to the Direct Northern. One 
would not have imagined from his 
discourse that there was any such 
project in the field. Why was this? 
Simply because his engineering ar- 
gument in favour of his line would 
not have then been worth a rush! 
On the Direct Northern the whole 
amount of tunnelling is short of 
4000 yards. There is only one 
viaduct. Sixty-nine miles are ona 
level, and there is no acclivity or 
declivity above 1 in 200,—a most 
excellent working gradient when 
omens distributed over the line. 

Yow 1 in 200 is that clivity which 
forms the limit between those clivi- 
ties in descending which there is, and 
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those in descending which there és not, 
a saving of power. 

The objections, then, to the stee 
gradients of the London and Yor 
and the 4} miles of tunnelling would 
not apply, while the additional length 
of twenty-five miles presses against 
his own line with full force. In fact, 
though even asagainst the London and 
York, his only serious argument was 
its inefficient estimate. It cannot be 
the project is not supported with 
money, or Mr. I[udson would not wear 
the aspect of so determined a wooer. 
But if the Direct Northern and the 
London and York amalgamated, as 
they ought to do, this objection would 
be obviated by the amount of com- 
bined capital. ‘The main line, then, 
should be the direct one, and satis- 
factory arrangements might be con- 
cluded about the numerous branches. 
If this were done the triumph of the 
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direct principle against the circuit- 
ous would in this, the first great 
contest of the session, be undoubted. 

And now one short observation, 
and then I shall have done. 

As to better provision for the 
safety of passengers, I see no means 
so certain as laying down a set of 
rails by the sides of the others for 
the use of goods and luggage only, 
which might be carried at a rate of 
fifteen miles an hour, at a farthing 
per ton per mile. Nine out of ten 
accidents occur through the presence 
of luggage-trains on the same rails 
with passenger-trains. A good deal 
of expense might be spared in con- 
struction by devoting certain lines of 
rail to the transport of passengers 
alone, as the steepness of gradients 
would not be so material. ‘The cost 
for the additional route would be 
about 4000/. a mile. 


THE LADY OF ELM-WOOD. 


Cuapter I. 


Tus evening shadows were stealing 
on, at the close of a cold, bright win- 


ter’s day. Stretched on a bed of 
sickness, pale, wasted, silent, lay the 
lady of Elm-wood. The curtains of 
purple velvet, dark and gloomy in 
the fading light, hung heavily round 
her, and through an opening, at the 
foot of the bed, a gleam of red light 
from the blazing fire now and then 
fell on her face, but did not rouse her 
from the deep thought in which she 
seemed plunged. ‘There was much 
beauty even yet in her large, dark 
eyes and delicately formed features ; 
but her cheek was hollow, and the 
tightly closed lips looked as if no 
smile of joy had ever parted them. 

A hired nurse, the only watcher 
by that sick-bed, was dozing in an 
arm-chair before the fire, rousing 
herself now and then to glance at the 
lady, who was totally regardless of 
her presence. The old woman began 
to feel chilly as the evening closed 
in, and she was rising to draw the 
curtains before the window, when the 
clear, gay laughter of a child rang on 
the frosty air, floating up from the 
garden below. A look of misery 
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passed across the lady's face, and she 
sighed heavily. 

** Did you speak, my lady ?” asked 
the nurse, moving to the bedside. 

* No, nurse,” answered a sweet, yet 
feeble voice ; “ I want nothing—no- 
thing that you can give me,” she 
murmured, as the old woman turned 
away. “Qh, for a loving voice to 
cheer me in this dark hour !” 

Again she lay, silent and thought- 
ful as before; but, after a time, she 
called the nurse, and, as if by a strong 
effort, said, “* Go to him—to my hus- 
band—and tell him I am very, very 
ill. Say that, for the love of Hea- 
ven, I entreat him to come to me!” 

She half raised her head from the 
pillow to listen to the old woman’s 
slow footsteps, till the sound died 
away in the long and distant corri- 
dors. The slamming of a door gave 
her notice when the nurse had reach- 
ed her destination, and she clas 
her thin hands in an agony of im- 
patience, as it seemed, to know the 
result of her mission. 

“ Surely, surely he will come now,” 
she said; “ he does not love me; he 
has taught my child to scoff at me ; 

I 
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and yet, now, surely he will feel 
something for me!” 

The door was heard again, the 
nurse tottered back, and stood once 
more beside her charge. 

“ My lord bids me say, he is en- 
gaged now, but will come by and 


"The lady’s head fell back on the 
pillow, and the colour that had risen 
to her cheek for a moment faded 
away. ‘The nurse had been used to 
look on scenes of suffering and sor- 
row, and perhaps age, too, had blunted 
her feelings, for she re-established 
herself in her comfortable chair, and 
sank into a doze. The lady's voice 
once more roused her. 

“Go to him again, nurse! say, 
that I am dying—you see I am ;—tell 
him, I entreat him to send for Mr. 
Paterson to pray for my departing 
soul. Beg him earnestly to grant 
me this, only this!” 

Again the messenger departed, and 
again the lady listened anxiously for 
her return, yet with less hope in her 
sorrowful eyes than before. Her 
heart sank evidently when she heard 
the nurse returning immediately. 

* My lord says,” said the old wo- 
man, “ it is only your fancy that is 
sick.” 

“ And did you tell him, nurse, that 
tn knew I was dying ?” interrupted 

her listener. 

“ Yes, my lady; but he said, of 
course I should swear to any thing 
you bid me say.” 

“And Mr. Paterson?” inquired 
the lady. ‘* May I send for him?” 

“ My lord said, ‘ No, he would have 
no canting priests here.’” 

The old woman hobbled back to 
her seat, and the lady, covering her 
face, sobbed aloud. 

“ Cruel, even to the last!” she 
said at length. “ This life, that some 
call so happy, how dreary has it 
been to me! long, miserable years, 
ending in a death like this!” And 
words of long-suppressed anguish, 
thoughts that had burdened the 
heart with a weight of misery for 
years, burst from her dying lips. 

“ Poor lady!” muttered the nurse, 
“her mind wanders. I've heard 
strange stories about her. To be 
sure, there was something wrong, or 
my lord would never have kept her 
mewed up so close ; and I dare say the 
thought of it troubles her now. 
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“ To be sure there was something 
wrong!” The words had been in 
many mouths, till it came to be be- 
lieved that some dark secret, some 
hidden error, was the cause of the 
seclusion in which she was kept by 
her husband. The sadness of her 
countenance was held to be occa- 
sioned by remorse, and the tears that 
were sometimes seen to fall, as she 
knelt in prayer in the house of God, 
were loo upon as tears of peni- 
tence. The patience and meekness 
with which she bore the impertinence 
of some, who hinted, even in her 
presence, at the suspicions they en- 
tertained, only confirmed them in 
their belief that, in some way, she 
had erred grievously. “ And then, 
my lord,” they said, “ is so easy and 
good-humoured, any body might be 
happy with him!” So by degrees a 
belief had gained ground that all was 
not as it should be with the beautiful 
lady of Elm-wood, and some dared 
to speak scornfully of her, even 
those who were unworthy to wipe the 
dust from her feet. 

For the suspicions that had gone 
abroad, the undefined mysterious 
whispers against her, were unjust as 
they were cruel. ‘There was nothing 
of shame, though, God knows, there 
was enough of bitter sorrow in her 
blushes and her tears. Her spirit 
was too utterly broken by daily and 
hourly trials, of which the coarse 
world knew nothing, to resent insult 
or reply to impertinence None 
knew —how should they know ?— 
how a course of petty oppression, be- 
ginning in her earliest years, had 
conquered all cheerfulness and crush- 
ed all hope ; and, during her married 
life, to none but to her God did she 
breathe a word of the troubles which 
subdued her, and to which she sub- 
mitted without astruggle. ‘The little 
world about tho-woll had only seen 
her brought—in triumph, as it 
seemed—as a bride to her husband's 
ancestral home. They had seen, at 
first, a gay succession of guests at the 
old hall, and the young bride pre- 
siding at brilliant entertainments. 
But the number of guests fell off by 
degrees, ladies ceased to be among 
the few remaining visitors, and, when 
an occasional party met at Elm-wood, 
the lady was no longer seen among 
them. Her husband thought it ne- 
cessary, at first, to excuse her absence 
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on the plea of ill health, but it was 
soon understood that there were other 
reasons (although none knew what 
such reasons were) why she appeared 
no more, and her name was never 
mentioned. 

She was sometimes seen by persons 
who visited Elm-wood on business, 
wandering alone in the woods near 
the house, like a pale yet beautiful 
spirit, or tending the flowers in a 
small garden sheltered by the far- 
stretching walls of the old hall. 
Some, who had purposely thrown 
themselves in her way, said, that she 
replied gently to their greeting, but 
always in a tone of sadness. On 
Sunday she never failed, unless when 
detained at home by severe illness, to 
walk to the church in the neigh- 
bouring village. It was built upon 
the edge of her husband’s park, 
and a little path led to it from the 
great house, through old dark woods, 
and by a little stream, that stole 
away at last singing as it went, into 
the fields below the churchyard. 
The whole village was part of the 
Elm-wood property, and the church 
contained many monuments to the 
memory of its possessors. The fa- 
mily pew had still its velvet cushions 
and draperies, faded though they 
were, and here the lady knelt alone 
Sunday after Sunday. Rain and 
cold, frost and snow, all seemed alike 
to her. The good rector, who soon 
learned to take an interest in her 
pale and melancholy face, never 
jailed to glance at that humble wor- 
shipper, so constant in her attend- 
ance. Sometimes he saw that she 
was weeping, and his kind heart 
longed to breathe comfort to her 
evidently wounded spirit. His at- 
tempts to make her acquaintance at 
her own house had all proved vain. 
Her husband, whose manner to the 
good old priest was full of scarcely 
pe rag os contempt, always replied 
to his inquiries about the lady, by 
saying, she received no visitors. To 
_— to her on her way to or from 
the church was his only chance of 
proving to her how much he felt 
interested in her welfare. She al- 
ways waited till all others had left 
the church, and then stole quietl 
across the graveyard, and through 
the little gate into the park. One 
wet and stormy Sunday, when the 
congregation was very scanty, the 
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clergyman, Mr. Paterson, to his sur- 
ag saw the delicate form of the 
ady of Elm-wood kneeling in her 
usual place, her meek head bowed 
in prayer. When the service was 
over, he went to her, and offered to 
assist her in getting home. She took 
his arm in silence, and, feeling that 
she was trembling with cold, he led 
her towards the rectory, whither his 
wife and daughter had preceded him. 
He looked compassionately upon her, 
as he endeavoured to shield her from 
the beating rain, for she appeared so 
feeble, that without his help she must 
have fallen. 

“This is trying weather for one 
who seems so delicate and weak as 
you,” he said gently. “ Surely you 
should not venture to leave home on 
a day like this.” 

* | come here for consolation,” she 
answered sadly ; “‘ you know not how 
much I need it.” 

“ But God is in every place, dear 
lady. From your secret chamber, 
He hears your prayer arise, and 
surely it is not well to risk your life 
thus. 

“ My life!” she exclaimed, in a 
tone of grief that brought tears into 
the old man’s eyes; “ my life! Why 
should I nurse and cherish it, as if it 
were a precious thing? Who would 
miss me if I were gone? Forgive 
me! oh, forgive me!” she added, 
after a short silence; “ I know these 
are wild and sinful words. Forget 
that I have spoken them. Think of 
me only as of one sorely tried, to 
whom your ministrations have given 
more comfort than aught else on 
earth. Good and kind I know you 
are. Let my name be sometimes on 
your lips when you pray to your 
God. We are told the prayer ofa 
righteous man availeth much. Will 
you do this?” she said, earnestly, 
raising her eyes to his face. 

“ As I hope for peace I will,” an- 
swered he, with much emotion. 

“ And when you hear that I am 
dead, do not grieve for me, but thank 
God that a wounded spirit has found 
peace.” 

“Do not speak so sadly, dear 
lady,” said the rector. “You must 
be familiar with God’s Word; you 
have read there, that He who made 
the worlds, even He, ‘ healeth the 
broken in heart.’” 


“ Yes, I feel it,” she replied. “ He, 
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indeed, healeth them, but it is by 
taking them to himself. I have 
looked round me here,” she con- 
tinued, pointing to the graves by 
which they were surrounded, “ and 
envied those who have gone before 
me to that home where the weary are 
at rest.” 

Some few words of comfort the 
good rector spoke, as he approached 
his own house, and opened the glass 
door that led into the little study 
where his daughter awaited him. 
The lady hesitated, and seemed half 
fearful of entering, but he led her in, 
and seated her beside the fire, while 
his daughter divested her of some of 
her damp garments, and insisted on 
wrapping her in her own cloak. 

There was something so humble in 
the lady's gratitude, something so 
sorrowful even in her extreme beauty, 
uncared for and neglected as she 
seemed, that the kind-hearted family 
at the rectory could not but feel a 
touching interest in her; and when 
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at length her carriage, for which a 
messenger had been despatched, ar- 
rived to convey her home, many kind 
words were spoken, and none could 
have supposed that, till that day, the 
lady had been a stranger. 

The next Sunday was fine and 
bright, but the lady was not in her 
usual place. She was seen no more 
even in her garden; and the rector, 
who made several vain attempts to be 
admitted to her presence, heard that 
she was very ill. He doubted not, 
remembering her weakness and her 
wan looks, that the hour for which 
she longed was approaching, and 
gladly would he have endeavoured, 
as the minister of God, to smooth the 
way before her to the grave. We 
have seen that she, too, wished for 
the comfort of his presence, but even 
this was denied to her. Young (for 
she was only in her twenty-sixth 
year), innocent, beautiful, yet bro- 
cen-hearted, she was left to meet her 
death alone. 


Cuapter II. 


It is time that we say something 
of the cause of that grief which op- 
pressed the lady of Elm-wood, and 
which the ignorant and unkind at- 
tributed to some error of her past 
life. For this purpose, it is neces- 
sary to turn to the history of her 
early years. Her mother died when 
she was an infant, and her father, a 
man of extravagant habits, married 
a second time within a year of his 
first wife’sdeath. His marriage with 
a wealthy heiress freed him for a 
while from pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, but destroyed forever the peace 
of his home. His bride was haughty, 
vain, and ill-tempered, and the in- 
difference he had felt for her at first 
quickly deepened into positive dis- 
like. For atime, he seemed to find 
in the caresses of his child a consol- 
ation for the disagreeables of his do- 
mestic life; but his weak mind 
soon thirsted for excitement, and he 
found it at the gaming-table. By 
degrees a passion for play absorbed 
every other feeling. The birth of an 
heiz, though it appeared to give him 
oe did not long keep him from 
nis darling pursuit, and, as years 
passed by, he saw less and less of his 
family, and appeared to become 
totally in lifferent as to their welfare. 


Thus his daughter was left a victim 
to the caprice and ill-humour of her 
vain and frivolous step-mother. Few 
were the remembrances of her child- 
hood, which she, even in the deeper 
trials of her after-life, could recall 
with any thing of pleasure. The 
spoiled and petted son of her step- 
mother, imitating the small tyranny 
of his parent, on every occasion as- 
serted his superiority over the gentle 
girl, whose spirit was already learn- 
ing its lesson of humility and sub- 
mission. When she had grown to 
womanhood, her extraordinary beau- 
ty, though it did not increase the 
good-will of her step-mother, was 
yet looked upon by her father with 
something cf selfish pride, and he 
already calculated the advantages 
which might accrue to himself from 
her making what is termed a good 
match. 

It was while these thoughts were 
maturing into plans for the accom- 
plishment of his object, that he made 
acquaintance with the lordly owner 


.of Elm-wood—a man in the prime 


of life, yet, like himself, an habitual 
gambler. In their frequent meet- 
ings, these two men became intimate, 
and frequently played together—up 
to a certain time, with about equal 
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success. At length the younger gam- 
bler began to lose; one by one he 
pledged all his possessions, and, in 
the end, rose from the table a ruined 
man. He might raise the money to 
vay his debt, but only by injuring 
his property past the hope of reco- 
very. His companion observed the 
struggle in his mind; he balanced 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
insisting on the payment of the debt ; 
for, while he wanted money, he yet 
did not wish for the publicity which 
the present affair, if persevered in, 
must give to the nature of his re- 
sources. 

“Come!” he said, after some re- 
flexion, “ I know it would be incon- 
venient to you to pay a sum like this. 
Let us compromise the matter. I 
have a daughter, beautiful as an an- 
gel: marry her, and I will take your 
doing so as three quarters’ payment 
of your debt.” 

“You must be very fond of your 
daughter,” said his auditor, sarcastic- 
ally, “very fond indeed. Does she 
at all resemble yourself?” 

“TI have told you she is beauti- 
ful,” was the reply. “ You may even 
see her, if you will, before you de- 
cide.” 

The young man remained for 
awhile in a state of moody abstrac- 
tion, and then exclaimed, “ No, no! 
I don’t want to see her. I'll marry 
her, if she is as ugly as Sin. There's 
my hand upon it!” 

They sat down again, called for 
writing - materials, and wrote, — the 
one a promise of marriage to a wo- 
man he had never seen; the other, 
a discharge of three-fourths of the 
debt due to him, on condition of the 
fulfilment of the pledge agreed upon. 
The two papers were duly signed ; 
and the parties separated. And thus 
the father bartered away his child— 
thus the lord of Elm-wood obtained 
his bride! She was told to prepare 
to receive her future husband, and 
she obeyed ; for she knew resistance 
would in vain. Her father had 
become so entirely estranged from 
her, that she dared say nothing in 
opposition to his commands; and her 
step-mother shewed too openly the 
joy she felt in the prospect of being 
rid of one, whose very patience was a 
tacit reproach to her conscience for 
the poor girl to entertain a hope that 
she would intercede for her, 
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The future husband came, and was 
not slow to perceive the repugnance 
of his betrothed. His pride and self- 
love were interested at once ; and he 
devoted his attentions to the hitherto 
neglected girl, filling her ear with 
the sweet voice of praise and seem- 
ing love, till he won not only her 
gratitude but her affection. In a 
very few weeks she became his bride, 
and went with him to his stately 
home, where, for awhile, she deemed 
herself happier than she had ever 
been before. But he soon slackened 
in his attentions, and sometimes be- 
trayed the bitterness and violence of 
his temper even to her. One day, 
when he had spoken to her with 
cruel, and, as ae felt, undeserved 
harshness, the feelings that had for 
some time been gathering strength 
in her heart found utterance, and 
she passionately entreated to know 
what she had done to forfeit his love. 

“My love!” he said, contemptu- 
ously, “did you never hear why I 
married you?” 

“TI thought—TI hoped you loved 
me,” she answered, in a con timid 
voice. 

“You thought—you hoped! Did 
your father never tell you of our 
bargain? I gave you my hand in 
payment of a gambling debt to 
your excellent and respected father. 
Mighty innocent you are, no doubt, 
and never knew that you were forced 
upon me; and that now your every 
look reminds me of the most hateful 
hours of my life! ‘There,—dry your 
eyes. Your revered parent has, no 
doubt, made you a capital actress ; 
but we need not pretend to misun- 
derstand each other. We have each 
won our reward in this blest union : 
you are mistress of Elm-wood, and 
Iam saved from ruin, which would 
be bad enough, and exposure, which 
would be worse.” 

“My father!” stammered the 
lady. 
“Yes. No doubt his conduct pro- 
ceeded from the purest affection for 
yourself. He had, of course, every 
reason to believe I should make an 
excellent husband. There was no- 
thing of self-interest in what he did 
—no desire to make use of my house 
and fortune, or to make a tool of 
myself. It matters not,” he added, 
with increased bitterness, “I have 
made myself a promise that he shall 
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never cross my threshold; and I 
never broke my word yet, as you 
know,” bowing to her with mock 
civility. 

He left the room, and his be- 
wildered hearer remained long stand- 
ing in the same attitude, utterly con- 
founded by the words he had spoken. 
“ Was it true? Had he, indeed, said 
he did not love her? Was every 
hope gone from her for ever? Was 
her very presence hateful to him ? 
Oh, that a had died in the blessed 
belief that he loved her! Where could 
she turn for help, for advice? Her 
dream of happiness was past; no- 
thing could restore it.” Such were 
the thoughts that passed across her 
mind again and again ; and, in truth, 
it was a hard thing for a heart so 
young, and so loving, to feel itself 
desolate and forsaken. 

After a time, the hope of winning 
his affection rose within her, and 
long and patiently she strove to 
realise it; but alas, in vain! Months 
passed on, and the hour drew near 
in which she expected to become a 
mother. When a son was born to 
her, once more her hope revived. 
“ Surely,” she thought, “for the sake 
of his child he will love me.” But 
again she was disappointed. He had 
returned to his old friends, and to his 
old amusements; and she felt at last, 
however unwillingly, that she could 
never fill a place in his heart. 

Eight years elapsed between the 
time of her marriage and the scene 
with which our tale opened. All 
that she had endured in that inter- 
val, none may know. Her eldest boy, 
as soon as he was able to talk, be- 
came his father's plaything, and 
quickly learned to laugh at his 
mother’s authority. A second son, 
who was still dearer to_her than the 
first, because she was still more un- 
happy at the time of his birth, lived 
only a few months; and she wept 
alone beside his grave. Her youngest 
darling, a bright, rosy girl, with 
dimpled smile, and eyes full of glad- 
ness, was little more than a year old 
at the time the lady of Elm-wood 
lay on her death-bed. 

We return to that death-bed, where 
we left the dying sufferer breathing 
aloud the sorrows that had weighed 
down her spirit for years. Exhausted 
at length, she had once more sunk 
into silence, when a light knock was 
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heard at the door, and, in a few mo- 
ments, the nurse admitted a woman 
carrying a wed infant. The lady 
clasped the child in her arms, kissed 
again and again its cheeks and lips, 
and almost smiled when she felt the 
touch of its cool hand on her brow. 
“You must leave her with me to- 
night, Alice,” she said, turning to 
the young woman who had carried 
the child. “I will undress her. 
Nurse, help me to get up.” 

It was in vain that the old nurse 
remonstrated, the lady persisted ; 
and, supported by pillows, she sat 
up in her bed, and tenderly loosened 
the baby’s clothes, and wrapped it in 
its little night-dress. She even played 
with it as of old, and smiled to hear 
its merry laughter. She dismissed 
Alice, but, recalling her as she was 
leaving the room, said, earnestly, — 
“ Alice, you love this child: she will 
soon be motherless, there will be 
none to care for her. Oh, be faith- 
ful to yonr charge! Cherish her, do 
not desert her; and may the bless- 
ing of her dying mother be with you 
to your last hour!” 

The young woman left the room 
in tears, the nurse sighed as she 
turned away ; and the lady lay down 
with her beautiful baby on her bo- 
som. Iler heart was full of prayer, 
though her voice was hushed, lest 
she should disturb the slumber that 
was stealing over the child. Its 
calm, regular breathing was music 
to her ear ; the smiles that broke, like 
gleams of sunshine, on its sweet, sleep- 
ing face soothed her, and stole into 
her thoughts. Full of faith and hope, 
she commended that precious one to 
the care of her Saviour; and when 
some struggling wish would arise, 
that she might have lived to protect 
and cherish it, still she could say in 
sincerity, “ In Him is my trust.” 

Long past midnight, the old nurse 
was awakened from a deep sleep by 
a hasty step advancing across the 
apartment. It was the lord of Elm- 
wood, who thus tardily—his even- 
ing’s amusement being concludea— 
answered his wife’s summons. 

“T am here, Eleanor,” he said, 
withdrawing the curtain ; “ why did 
you send for me?” No voice re- 
plied; and he moved the lamp, so as 
to throw its light on the bed. The 
light that met his eyes touched even 
him. There lay his wife, dead ; and, 
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on her bosom, its rosy cheek touch- 
ing her cold lips, its round arm 
thrown about her neck, lay her in- 
fant, in its calm, happy sleep. He 
bent over them—he gazed upon that 
faded form, now awful in its still- 
ness, and on that joyful infant so 
full of life and happiness. He re- 
membered, as he looked on the dead, 
her patience, her humility, her un- 
failing submission to his capricious 
will; he remembered to what a life 
of solitude he had condemned her, 
and then he thought of her as she 
was when he first saw her, and when 
those eyes looked lovingly upon 
him. Only a few hours ago, she 
was even as his slave, trembling at 
his word, obedient to his will. Now, 
perhaps, she was pleading her cause 
against him before the throne of God. 


Oh, if he had but come earlier! if 


he could only have heard one word 
of forgiveness from those lips, which, 
in their silence, seemed yet to whisper 
that he had been a murderer! 

He turned away: “ Take the 
child,” he said, hoarsely. “Take it 
away from her,—she is dead.” He 
left the room. The nurse followed, 
and put a paper into his hand :— 

“My lady bade me give you this 
after she should be gone,” she said. 

He thrust it into his bosom, and 
hurried into his study, where, hav- 
ing carefully closed the door, he 
again drew it forth, and began to 
read, It was a short letter, dated 
but two days back. 


“ Something I must say to you,’—so 
it was worded,—“ something I must say, 
of all the thoughts that now, in my last 
hours, crowd upon my brain. I have no 
friend to sit beside my death-bed, and 


listen to my last words; no friend to go 


with me to the threshold of the grave, 
and uphold me when my faith falters. 

“Alone, and uncared for, I wait for 
death ; sometimes full of fear, sometimes 
eagerly longing for its coming. For years 
I have had no friend but my God; He 
alone has heard the voice of my sorrows, 
and He alone is with me now. 

“ Do not fear a word of reproach from 
me, My short life has been a sad one ; 


but itis to you I owe the only dream of 


gladness that has cheered it. For those 
few months, during which I believed | 
was dear to you, I was perfectly happy. 
I know my belief was vain; but I do not 
blame you. Our love is not our own to 
give and take back as we will. 

“Tt is strange, that though years have 
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passed since I was undeceived—years in 
which you have repulsed all my efforts 
to win your confidence, and to be to you 
even buta companion, when others failed 
you, yet now, all that long interval of 
grief is forgotten ; and every kind word 
you spoke in that happier time seems 
sounding in my ear once more. 

“But, why do I say this to you? 
Those kind words came not from your 
heart; and I am nothing to you now. 
I can appeal to you only as a dying wo- 
man, and pray you, by Heaven’s mercy, 
to attend to my last wish. My baby, 
my fair, happy baby! Oh, look with 
pity upon her when she is motherless! 
Do not let her grow up among those 
who will not love her! It is a dreadful 
thing to live on year by year with a 
heart full of love, and yet to have that 
love despised and rejected. If I might 
dare ask of you compliance with my last 
wish, 1 would say, let her be placed 
with Mrs. Paterson, I am sure she will 
be happy in that home of peace. 

“Farewell! I linger over these last 
words. Would that I might lay my head 
on your bosom, and breathe away my 
life, dreaming once more that you loved 
me! My presence has been a burden 
to you. Even now you will not come to 
me. It is almost over! 

“Once more, 1 commend to you my 
child. You surely will love her. There 
is nothing in her sunny face to remind 
you of me. I am weary, and can write 
no more; perhaps, even now, T have 
said too much; but my poor heart was 
full, and [ had none to comfort me. 


” 


May God bless you! 


The letter fell from his hand, and 
he wept like a child. A change had 
come over his feelings towards his 
wife, but it was too late. 

Some days after the lady had been 
laid in her grave, a group of vil- 
lagers gathered round the old nurse, 
questioning her as to all that had 
happened at Elm-wood. 

“You see he must have been very 
fond of her after all,” said one. 
“He has asked Mrs. Paterson to 
take the baby, as my lady wished ; 
and did you see how he cried at the 
funeral ?” 

“Bah! don’t talk to me of such 
love,” said the old nurse, impatiently. 
“Tf he’d shewn but a quarter of the 
kindness towards her a year ago 
that he’s shewn since she was dead, 
and could feel it no longer, she'd 
have been a happy living woman 
this day. Heaven preserve us all 
from love like his !” 
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RONSARD TO HIS MISTRESS, 


** Quand vous serez bien vieille, le soir 4 la chandelle 
Assise auprés du feu dévisant et filant 
Direz, chantant mes vers en vous esmerveillant 
Ronsard m’a célébré au temps que j'étois belle.” 


Some winter night, shut snugly in 
Beside the fagot in the hall, 

I think I see you sit and spin, 
Surrounded by your maidens all. 

Old tales are told, old songs are sung, 
Old days come back to memory ; 

You say, “ When I was fair and young, 
A poet sang of me!” 


There's not a maiden in your hall, 
Though tired and sleepy ever so, 
But wakes as you my name recall, 
And longs the history to know. 
And as the piteous tale is said 
Of lady cold and lover true, 
Each, musing, carries it to bed, 
And sighs and envies you! 


* Our lady’s old and feeble now,” 
They ‘li say, “ she once was fresh and fair, 
And yet she spurned her lover's vow, 
And heartless left him to despair ; 
The lover lies in silent earth, 
No kindly mate the lady cheers ; 
She sits beside a lonely hearth, 
With threescore and ten years!” 


Ah! dreary thoughts and dreams are those, 
But wherefore yield me to despair, 
While yet the poet's bosom glows, 
While yet the dame is peerless fair ! 
Sweet lady mine! while yet ’t is time, 
Requite my passion and my truth, 
And gather in their blushing prime 
The roses of your youth! 
Micuarn Ancero Titmarsu, 
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Tr our readers expect that we are 
going to on them to an explanation 
of the harlequin tricks that have 
been played of late in the highest 
political circles, we beg, at the out- 
set of this paper, to undeceive them. 
The whole series of events is a mys- 
tery to us. We cannot even guess 
why Sir Robert Peel’s government 
should have come to a dead-lock at 
all, far less assign a plausible reason 
for the resignation by all its members 
of their offices. It is the ordinary 
practice, we believe, when differences 
occur in cabinets, that the minority 
shall give way to the majority, who- 
soever the individuals composing the 
adverse factions may be ; and it some- 
times happens, if the dispute run 
very high, or the point under dis- 
cussion be regarded as a vital onc, 
that the dissentients retire. So it was 
with Mr. Huskisson and his friends 
in the famous East Retford case; so 
with Lord Stanley and Sir James 
Graham, who quitted Lord Mel- 
bourne’s administration rather than 
be parties in any way to the spolia- 
tion of the church’s property in Ire- 
land. Neither is the secession of the 
head of the government, if he find 
himself at issue with his colleagues, 
by any means unprecedented. The 
late Earl Grey gave place among the 
Whigs to Lord Melbourne, not be- 
cause he found himself unable to do 
the work of premier, but because his 
suggestions were resisted by the 
younger members of his cabinet. 
And if we go back to the days of the 
Butes, and the Rockinghams, and the 
Portlands, we shall discover cases of 
the kind befalling continually. But 
the sudden abandonment of their 
posts by a body of noblemen and 
gentlemen whom the sovereign had 
called to her councils, and the nation 
trusted to an extent unparalleled in 
modern times, that was an occurrence 
for which people were unprepared. 
Moreover, as if the measure of the 
ns le’s astonishment required some 

rther filling up, it turns out, after 
all, that this fugitive cabinet is forced 
back again, bodily, into power, not 
through any intrigue on the part of 
the statesmen composing it, nor yet 
by a vote of the House of Commons, 
or the results of a general election, 


but through the sheer inability of 
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their rivals to undertake the task 
which Sir Robert Peel and Co. had 
voluntarily assigned to them. Ifour 
readers expect that we are going to 
account for all this,—to explain why 
the Conservatives broke down, or 
how they have contrived to set the 
state omnibus in motion again, they 
give us credit for an amount either 
of intelligence or ingenuity to which 
we cannot lay claim. But though 
we be unable to trace recent events 
to their causes, there is nothing, as 
far as we can see, to prevent us, or 
any other of her majesty’s reflecting 
subjects, from gathering out of the 
circumstances by which we seem to 
be surrounded a lesson which it may 
be worth while to remember. Let 
us see whether our notions in regard 
to the general position of affairs 
be either rational in themselves, or 
likely to find an echo in the opinions 
of those on whose judgments in such 
matters we have hereto been accus- 
tomed to place some reliance. 

And, first, it may be necessary to 
notice the rumours which are float- 
ing about on the surface of society, 
some of which, we must confess, ap- 
pear to us almost too ridiculous to be 
gravely entertained. These are not 
days for the creation of kings -con- 
sort, or even for the appointment to 
the command of the English army of 
a young foreign prince, however 
amiable. It may be distressing to 
the feelings of an exalted personage, 
that one whom she has honoured 
with her hand should not be per- 
mitted to claim at the courts of other 
nations the foremost place, which is 
freely conceded to him here. And 
with all our hearts we wish that the 
grievance could be got rid of. But 
to suppose that on ground so silly, 
for a reason so puerile, the idea of 
seeking a crown matrimonial could 
have been entertained is to outrage 
all decency, and to offer to the illus- 
trious individuals most deeply con- 
cerned in the supposed arrangement 
a direct insult. No minister, Tory, 
Whig, or Radical, would dare to pro- 
pose such a thing to a British parlia- 
ment; no parliament, if any minister 
were found hardy enough to broach 
the project, = entertain it for a 
moment. There is neither _— 
nor pliability in the constitution for 
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such an interpolation on the rights of 
the royal family ; and we are alto- 
gether without a precedent which 
might help us to bend it to our pur- 
, were it desirable to do so. ‘The 
case of William and Mary is not a 
case in point. They came in, con- 
jointly, to fill up a breach, or an as- 
sumed breach, in the regular line of 
succession. They were elected b 
the people of England acting fueaeh 
a convention, which convention did 
not become a parliament till after 
William, equally with Mary, had 
been offered and had accepted the 
crown. Moreover, the act of con- 
vention which thus disposed of the 
crown decreed, that in the lifetime of 
Mary, the “sole and full regal 
power should be in the prince ;” yet 
that, in the event of the death of 
Mary without issue, the succession 
should be in the Princess of Den- 
mark and her children. ‘To look, 
therefore, to the Revolution of 1688 
as affording any sanction or prece- 
dent for the engrafting of a new 
branch on the old royal stock would 
be ridiculous. We have, however, a 
case in point of not much more than 
a century's standing. Prince George 
of Denmark, though the husband of 
Queen Anne, continued Prince 
George to the end of his days, without 
so much as a patent of precedency 
having been made out for him, or 
any other step taken to place him at 
the head of society even in England. 
So much for one rumour, which 
seems to carry the refutation of its 
truth upon the face of it; neither 
are we inclined to allow greater 
credit to another, which is likewise 
going about. With all possible re- 
spect for Prince Albert, we must use 
the freedom to say, that he is every 
way unfit to be placed at the head of 
the English army. [lis royal high- 
ness is, we believe, a good man in all 
the relations of life; nor is it be- 
cause we distrust his talents, whether 
as a tactician or as the administrator 
of a machine, however great, which 
he understands, that we thus express 
ourselves. But he does not under- 
stand—indeed it would be miracu- 
lous if he did—the construction of 
the British army. Put him at the 
head of his father’s forces, and we 
are persuaded that he would manage 
them well; but the British army is 
so different from all the other armies 
of the world, both in the materials of 
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which it is composed and the order 
of the duties which it is required to 
perform, that we defy any man, ex- 
cept a native born Englishman, be 
his natural and acquired powers what 
they may, to command it properly. 
This was conspicuously shewn in the 
instance of William III. William 
was a soldier, and a tried one, too; 
yet his manner of conducting the 
affairs of the English army was such 
as to produce universal discontent, 
and here and there to provoke mu- 
tiny. Now, we do not suppose that 
Prince Albert would act with the 
sternness of precipitation which more 
than once characterised the proceed- 
ings of the Prince of Orange. His 
— temperament is milder, and 
1e is a younger man—too young, in- 
deed, even if all the other requisites 
were present with him for so grave 
an office; and youth, and a temper 
constitutionally gentle, would restrain 
him from outraging the feelings, or 
even jarring the prejudices of vete- 
rans old enough, many of them, to 
be his grandfather. But he lacks 
that intimate acquaintance with the 
tastes, habits, manners, and capabili- 
ties of all ranks and orders in the 
British community, which no for- 
eigner can acquire were he re- 
sident among us twice as long 
as the Prince has been; and with- 
out which it would be fatal in 
any man, be his position what it 
might, to attempt the establishment 
of any degree of authority over our 
army. For the British army is go- 
verned now,—and every day will but 
confirm and strengthen the system, 
much more by moral than by phy- 
sical influence. A commander-in- 
chief among us, must not only know 
how to issue orders and come to de- 
cisions which are wise, but he must 
be able to satisfy the country that 
they are the wisest that could have 
been attained to; and that they de- 
serve to be respected because of their 
perfect adaptation to the circum- 
stances of the parties io which me 
apply. And his royal highness, with 
the utmost deference be it written, 
is very little familiar with the habits 
of any circle of society, beyond that 
of the palace. He never mixes, as 
far as we know, with the gentlemen 
of the land. He speaks the English 
language but imperfectly. We doubt 
whether he could put a battalion of 
the Guards through the simplest 
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manceuvres. He cannot be aware of 
the delicacy that is required in deal- 
ing with courts-martial and their de- 
cisions. In a word, he is altogether 
unfit for the office, which his ene- 
mies, and those of our royal mistress, 
say that he aspires to; and no man 
in the three kingdoms can be more 
fully satisfied of the fact than him- 
self. We, therefore, dismiss this ru- 
mour, as we have done the idle tale 
about the crown-matrimonial, not 
only as a thing incredible, but 
impertinent. Prince Albert is all 
that the people of England wish him 
to be, where he is. But were he to 
be pushed by any influence what- 
ever out of the retirement which 
best becomes the husband of the 
queen, his popularity would soon 
make to itself wings and flee away ; 
if results, much more mischievous, 
did not arise from the proceeding. 
We come now to a third report, of 
which The Times may be said, insome 
degree, to be the originator ; that there 


were divisions in the cabinet on the 
subject of the Corn-laws, so wide, so 
irreconcileable, that it was found im- 
— for the sections to hold any 


onger together. Now, here again, 
it appears to us that there must be 
some great mistake. ‘That the cabi- 
net, worked upon by the apprehen- 
sions of a scarcity, the extent of which, 
designing persons, for their own pur- 
poses, had grossly magnified, may have 
taken, and probably did take, the 
subject of the Corn-laws into con- 
sideration, we are not disposed to 
doubt. It was a proceeding so ob- 
viously consecutive on the ery which 
suddenly arose, that had the ca- 
binet failed to come into it, they 
would have been very much to 
blame. But how any reasonable 
man can believe that Sir Robert 
Peel, in the face of recent declarations 
to the contrary, would propose to 
the cabinet an entire and uncondi- 
tional repeal of the laws which regu- 
late the importation of corn aud 
other articles of food into this coun- 
try, does indeed surprise us. Nor is 
this all. Sir Robert, we are told, 
proposed an absolutely free trade in 
corn; the Duke of Wellington re- 
fused to budge an inch beyond the 
present sliding-scale ; the question 
Was put to the vote, Sir Robert 
was left in the minority ; and the 
cabinet flew forthwith into splinters. 
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Is this probable? Is it likely that 
Sir Robert Peel and the Duke would 
so far forget what was due to them- 
selves, and to their sovereign, as to 
quarrel outright ona subject so com- 
plicated; and in their wrath impose 
upon the queen the task of finding 
new advisers, at a moment when 
they must have known that them- 
selves, and only themselves, could 
carry on the affairs of the govern- 
ment ? We think not ; and we should 
be extremely sorry to do otherwise. 
At the same time it is evident that 
some extraordinary difficulty did pre- 
sent itself somewhere. But as we 
shall never know either wherein it 
consisted, or by what happy process 
it has been overcome, till the parties 
most immediately affected by it speak 
out, we must therefore be content 
for the present with shewing cause 
why, in our opinion, it would be 
rash, in the absence of better proof 
than a newspaper report, to look 
upon Sir Robert Peel as the sort of 
rash traitor which a few rash speak- 
ers in public places have had the 
bad taste as well as bad manners to 
represent him. 

It is not fair in this year of grace, 
1845, to twit Sir Robert Peel with 
the Roman Catholic triumph of 1829, 
far less to make his proceeding on 
that occasion the standard by which 
to estimate his character as a mo- 
ralist in polities. Sir Robert Peel 
was not the prime mover in that ar- 
rangement. Whether it were a wise 
or an unwise measure, the merit of 
devising, and arranging, and carry- 
ing it through, belongs exclusively 
to the Duke of Wellington. Sir 
Robert Peel was the mere journey- 
man of his grace; and by no means 
a zealous journeyman either. It is 
ridiculous, also, to compare the state 
of public feeling, at least in the two 
houses of parliament, as it bore upon 
the question of 1829, with the state 
of public feeling in both houses of 
parliaznent in regard to the aboli- 
tion of the Corn-laws. The Eman- 
cipation-bill had passed the Com- 
mons over and over again, and was 
as sure to pass, yet again and again, 
as it might be reintroduced. In the 
Lords, too, the opposition diminished 
from year to year. Indeed, so — 
was the falling away, that, unless 
our memory be in fault, the last time 
that the Upper House refused to 
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sanction what the Lower had pro- 
posed to them, the bill was thrown 
out by an inconsiderable majority of 
fifteen. Moreover, of these fifteen 
peers several avowed their intention 
of voting, when next it should be 
brought forward, in favour of the 
measure. It cannot, therefore, be 
said, that however daringly he may 
have outraged the religious preju- 
dices of the British people, even the 
Duke of Wellington put any unne- 
cessary restraint upon the two Houses 
of Parliament in carrying his Catho- 
lic Emancipation Act. And as to 
Peel, it is no longer a secret that he 
resisted the making a cabinet question 
of the measure as long as he could; 
that he would have withdrawn from 
the cabinet sooncr than be a party to 
the plan, had not the Duke in some 
measure constrained him to abide. 
But how stands the case now ? 
Whatever may be the opinions of 
men out of doors, there is no dis- 
puting the fact that the present 
Iiouse of Commons is, by a great 
ae made up of members who 
stand pledged to their constituencies 
to protect the agricultural interests. 
The Lords, likewise, are, almost to a 
man, opposed to any further inter- 
ference with the Corn-laws ; indeed, 
there needed all the skill of Peel 
and all the moral influence of Wel- 
lington to lead their lordships for- 
ward, even amid the dangers of 1842, 
to the point at which they no longer 
make a secret that they are determined 
to stop. Are we to suppose that Sir 
Robert Peel, knowing all this, know- 
ing that it was the agricultural con- 
stituencies which brought him into 
office—his fixed duty eons and no- 
thing else having sent Lord John 
Russell into opposition—are we to 
suppose that Sir Robert Peel, with 
these truths patent before him, has 
ever meditated a step so wild as the 
recommendation by the crown of an 
unconditional and immediate repeal 
of the Corn-laws? The idea is quite 
monstrous. Sir Robert may regret, 
as many other good and wise men do, 
that such laws ever had existence. 
He may wish that it were possible to 
get rid of them, and cherish the 
belief that their repeal would effect 
changes neither so ruinous as their 
advocates apprehend, nor so advan- 
tageous for commerce as is as- 
sumed by their assailants. But 
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he cannot fail to be aware, that 
to repeal them in the lump is not 
possible, except on peril of the very 
existence of the constitution. Now 
Sir Robert Peel may be as resolute a 
politician as you please, but he is not 
a revolutionist. He is not prepared 
to array one House of Parliament 
against the other, even if he were 
sure of carrying the Commons along 
with him, far less to coerce the Lords 
by pitchforking or threatening to 

itchfork 100 members at the least 
into the chamber. Yet, without 
some such procedure, we question 
whether any minister would be able 
to carry a bill for free trade in corn ; 
for we know that a good hundred 
peers at least would be necessary to 
equalise the strength of parties in the 
upper house of parliament. 

Again, it is no secret to Sir Robert 
Peel, that however free he may stand 
in his own person from all pledges 
one way or another, his party ac- 
cepted him for their leader, and fol- 
lowed him with an enthusiasm which 
has no parallel in the history of poli- 
tical warfare—for this single reason, 
that they put faith in him as the 
advocate of the views — fiscal, reli- 
gious, and economic—which they 
themselves entertained. Had their 
confidence in regard to these matters 
been less surely fixed, there would 
have been no rally worth the name 
from the defeat of 1833. Doubtless 
the incapacity of the Melbourne ad- 
ministration to carry on the detail 
business of the country must have 
made itself felt sooner or later ; and, 
in the common course of things, the 
powers of the executive would have 
passed from one set of hands to an- 
other, till somebody was found of 
sufficient judgment to wield them. 
But there would have been no such 
industry or ready expenditure of time 
and money in watching the regis- 
tration courts, and seeing that the 
lists of voters were full, as has brought 
us round, in point of public feeling, 
well-nigh to what we used to be ere 
the Reform Act passed. Sir Robert 
Peel cannot forget this; no, nor the 
one great rallying ery which achieved 
it. He has tried his party pretty 
well, it must be confessed. They 
have given up much for him in ya- 
rious ways—much of Protestant pre- 
judice, since it is the fashion so to 
speak of that which our fathers used 
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to call a holy principle ; consenting 
to his Charitable Bequests-bill, to 
his Maynooth Endowment-bill, and 
bearing with astonishing fortitude 
the liberalism which dismisses gentle- 
men from the bench of magistrates 
on no other grounds than that their 
attachment to the constitution in 
Church and State is excessive. They 
have seen the amount of protection 
offered to the British corn-grower 
cut down to a figure which no other 
statesman than he could have pre- 


sented, and are suffering, some of 


them not very patiently, under the 
pressure of an income-tax which they 
owe to his boldness. Let them have 
reason to apprehend that he means 
to go farther, and there will be an 
end at once to their confidence. And 
then where is he—-ay, and where is 
the country? Sir Robert Pecl knows 
all this. Ile may regret that the 
public temper should be what it is. 
lle may feel the restraints of party 
gall and bamper him sorely, and, in 
his more earnest moments, he may 
come to the determination of break- 
ing through them. But he cannot 
break through them. Neither he 
nor any oth@#man living can govern 
this great country except by a party, 
for the attempt to do otherwise will 
overwhelm in one common ruin both 
the individual who makes it and the 
constitution. 

Lastly, Sir Robert Peel has some 
knowledge of human nature, and does 
not, therefore, need us to tell him 
that men who cannot be brought to 
fight for any thing else, will fight 
like lions for their breeches-pockets. 
Now the agriculturists may be 
right or they may be wrong, but it is 
past dispute that the conviction has 
established itself among them, that 
the repeal of the Corn-laws would 
reduce the incomes of landowners by 
one-third at the least, besides throw- 
ing an immense quantity of the land 
of the country out of cultivation. 
We know, indeed, of our own 
personal knowledge, many tenants- 
at-will, the occupiers of enormous 
farms, who are so satisfied of the 
mischievous working of a repeal 
measure, that nothing would induce 
them to accept at this moment leases 
from their landlords. Their argu- 
ment is this, “ We are doing well 
enough now; and, if we could be 
Insured against any further tamper- 
ing with the Corn-laws, we should 
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be happy to engage to pay the same 
amount of rent that we are paying 
now, for as many years as our land- 
lords might propose; but, whether 
rightly or wrongly, we are convinced 
of the impossibility of competing, on 
our present terms, with the foreign 
grower, and are, therefore, prepared 
to throw up our farms the moment 
the ports are opened, and to live in 
idleness till things find their level.” 
Now, with such a prospect before 
them, is it reasonable to expect that 
the landlords of England will consent, 
whether they be peers or commoners, 
to an immediate and total repeal of 
the Corn-laws? Can they afford to 
exist on two-thirds of their present 
income, making good the engage- 
ments to which their estates are 
liable ? and if they could, who will 
undertake to guarantee even two- 
thirds of their income from the out- 
set? No one. A sudden opening 
of the ports, an abrupt repeal of the 
Corn-laws, would tend as surely to 
anarchy for awhile as the wiping 
out of the national debt; and five 
years of anarchy, through the throw- 
ing up of leases or the breaking of 
tenants—and we cannot anticipate 
less — would suffice to make beggars 
of the representatives of all the best 
families in the kingdom. Can it 
surprise us to learn that the land- 
lords are determined to resist a sud- 
den repeal to the death ? and seeing 
that in their ruin the ruin of the 
peasants, at all events, must be in- 
volved, is the driving of such a body 
of men to desperate measures a con- 
tingency to be thought of without 
horror ? 

Whatever changes Sir Robert 
Peel’s plan may involve — that is, 
supposing him to have a plan in 
preparation—we are on these grounds 
satisfied that he cannot contemplate 
either the unconditional or the im- 
mediate repeal of laws amid which 
all the domestic arrangements of all 
the landed proprietors and cultivators 
of the kingdom have for the last 
five-and-thirty years been formed. 
And we come to this conclusion, not 
only from contemplating the effects 
which such a procedure must have 
upon the social condition of a very 
large portion of our population, but 
from a perusal of the arguments of 
those who endeavour, by fair means 
and by foul, to push the change on- 
wards, Whatever our private opi- 
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nions may be in regard to the wisdom 
of a protective system in connexion 
with the corn-trade, we. can never 
consent that the policy of England’s 
rime. minister shall be forced upon 
nim by the Anti-Corn-Law League ; 
and we are inclined to believe that 
the majority of the aristocracy — of 
the Whig aristocracy not less than 
of the Tory—are of our way of 
thinking. Messrs. Cobden and Bright, 
in the fervour of their anticipated 
triumph, let out a little too much for 
the good of the cause which they 
advocate, at the great Covent Garden 
meeting. The English people enter- 
tain a profound respect for the here- 
ditary peerage; they would not ex- 
change so noble an institution even 
for Mr. Cobden’s services, were he 
called to the queen’s councils, and 
invited to bring in an abolition-bill 
as Setretary of State for the Home 
Department to-morrow. Besides, the 
people of England must be more 
gullable than we take them to be, if 
they are persuaded to believe that 
an order of things ean be very in- 
jurious to trade and manufactures 
under which the great apostle of the 
repeal of the Corn-laws has contrived 
to work his way from the condition 
of a poor farmer’s son in Sussex, to 
the ownership of mills, the profits on 
which are rated to the income-tax at 
an amount so enormous, that we are 
really afraid to particularise it. 

And now a word or two to all 
right thinking men,—to those among 
our readers who value the country’s 
well-being above such minor con- 
siderations as the question who shall 
or who shall not preside in her 
majesty’s councils, and be called 
prime minister. We witnessed with 
regret the unbecoming haste with 
which, immediately The Times’ ru- 
mour got afloat, some who ought to 
have known better proceeded at once 
to condemn and denounce the re- 
creant premier. This was neither 
just nor wise. Sir John Tyrrell, and 
other equally respectable, though 
somewhat hot-tempered gentlemen, 
have no ground as yet — none with 
which we, at least are acquainted — 
for coming to the conclusions at which, 
with extraordinary precipitation, they 
arrived. They would haye done 
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better had they waited, as we recom- 
mended others of the party to do, 
till Sir Robert Peel and his col- 
leagues—who continue in office, and 
their friends who quit it — shall have 
made their explanations. If, indeed, 
The Times be correct in its assump- 
tions, then each man, whether a 
member of parliament or not, will be 
free to take his own line. The un- 
flinching advocates for protection will, 
of course, resist whatever attempts 
are made to diminish or in any other 
way to interfere with it ; while such 
of them as take pleasure in dealing 
out hard names and bitter words may, 
with a better grace than now, give 
license both to their pens and to their 
tongues. At the same time one point 
there is peculiar to the crisis at which 
we have arrived, which seems to 
demand their serious attention. Sup- 
posing they defeat Sir Robert Peel, 
and drive him out of office (no hard 
matter to do, it would appear, seeing 
that he would have voluntarily re- 
signed, if he had been permitted), are 
they perpared with any one to take 
his place, who shall pro¥e at once 
acceptable to the crown, and of suf- 
ficient weight, personal or otherwise, 
to go down with the constituencies? 
They cannot look to the Whigs, that 
isclear. ‘The Whigs have done their 
best to form an administration, and 
failed ; neither, we presume, will they 
condescend to make terms with Mr. 
Cobden, or Mr. Bright, or Mr. O’Con- 
nell. Will the Duke of Richmond 
be invited to form an administration? 
and if he do, will the country support 
him? 

We cannot tell, but this much we 
venture to hope, that the actual 
measures of the existing cabinet will 
be found much less alarming than 
the sanguine on either side antici- 
pate; and, at all events, we advise 
our readers to suspend their judg- 
ments, as we here undertake to sus- 
pend our own, till the mystery in which 
the proceedings of the last month 
are involved shall be dispelled ; and 
there are some sure grounds onwhich 
either to support or to condemn the 
man whom, for ten years and more, 
the great Conservative party has, 
both in opposition and im power, 
honoured as its champion. 
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